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HEARING ON THF TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 
TEACHERS ACT 



SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Los Angeled, CA. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10.00 a.m., Muses 
Room, California Museum of Science and Industry, Los Angeles, 
California, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins [Chairman] presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Hawkins and Martinez. 

Staff present. Ricaido Martinez, legislative analyst, Barbara 
Dandridge, administrative assistant, Peter Woolfolk, press secre- 
tary, Richard Jerue, \,ia{{ director, Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education, and Michael Lance, minorit> profebsional staff member. 

[Text of H.R. 3909 and H.R. 4130 follow.] 
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1018T CONGRESS 
2d Session 




To reco^iTiize the leadership of the Honorable Augustus F. ilawkins bv strength- 
ening the earlv childhood and elementarj teaching profession, and for other 
purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Januaey 30, 1990 

Mr GooDiJNG introduced the following bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor 




To recognize the leadership of the Honorable Augustus F. 
Hawkins by strengthening the early childhood and elemen- 
tary teaching profession, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represe.ita- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may bf^ cited as the '^Augustus F. Hawkins 

5 Early Childhood and Elementary Teacher Preparation and 

6 Retraining Act of 1990". 
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1 TITLE I— LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS 

2 SEC. 101. AUTHORITY TO REPAY LOANS. 

3 (a) General Authority.— Notwithstanding the pro- 

4 \isions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and in order to 
Z encourage indhiduaLs tu enter the teaching profession and to 

6 assist in the recruitment of minoritv teachers, the Secretary' 

7 is authori/:,ed to assume the obligation to repa\ Stafford loans 

8 (loans madt. Insured, or guaianteed under part B of title IV 

9 excluding m ction 428B of the Higher Education Act of 

10 1965) for an\ borrower who is emploved as a full-time *each- 

1 1 er for serv ice in an academic \ear in a public earl> childhood 

12 or elementHrj school. Such repavnicnt shall be in accordance 

13 with subsection (b). 

14 0)) Rate of Repayment. — 

15 (1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), the See- 

16 retary of Education is authorized to repay for eligible 

17 individuals the principal of the loan in cases of ap- 

18 proved service at the rate of 5 per centum the first 

19 year, 10 per centum the ^second year, 15 per centum 

20 the third year, and 20 per centum the fourth year. 

21 Such 'Venice shall be in consecutive years and certified 

22 by the Secretary of Education. 

(2) For eligible individuals teaching in rural or 

24 urban areas, the Secretary is authorized to repay the 

25 principal of the loan in cases of approved service at the 

HH ^'"^^ ill 



1 


rate of 20 per centum the first vear. 25 per centum the 


2 


second year, and 30 per centuin the third year. Such 


3 


service shall be in consecutive years and certified by 


4 


the Secretary of Education. 


5 


(c) Application; Priorities.— 


6 


(1) Eligible individuals shall apply prior to com- 


7 


pletion of their academic program to the Seer tary of 


8 


Education for participation in this program. The Secre- 


9 


tary shall give priority to students demonstrating high 


10 


academic achievement and potential for success in the 


11 


teaching profession. 


12 


(2) For the first three years of this program, the 


13 


Secretary shall give priority to minority students. 


14 


SEC. 102. AITHORIZATION. 


15 


There are authorized to be aoor »riated to f-arrv nnf 


1(> 


this title $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such .sums as 


17 


may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, 


1 o 


1 ana Uiyo, 


19 


SEC 103. REGULATIONS. 


2i) 


The Secretary of Education is authorized to promulgate 


21 


regulations as ma> be necessary in administering this 


22 


program. 
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1 TITLE n— EARLY CHILDHOOD AND ELEMENTA- 

2 RY PREPARATION AND RETRAINmG 

3 SEC. 201. STATE ADMINISTERED GRANTS. 

4 (a) General Authority. — From amounts appropri- 

5 ated under section 202, for anv fiscal year, the Seuretary of 

6 Educatioii shall make grants to State educational agencies in 

7 accordaiK^e with the prONisions of this title. 

8 (b) State Allocation.— The Secretary^ shall allocate 

9 amounts appropriated under section 202 for anj fiscal year 

10 among the States with approved appllcatlonb In proportion U) 

11 the amounts allocated t) such States under section 1005 of 

12 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

13 (c) Limitation. — Ip the first year a State receives a 

14 grant, not more than 5 per centum of the funds available to 

15 each State for the purpose of this title may be used for ad- 

16 ministration. In each succeeding jear, not more thar. 3 per 
IT centum of funds available for the purpose of this title may be 

1 8 used for administ ration. 

19 (d) Use of Funds; Programs. — Grants under this 

20 title shall be used to improve the quality of the skills of 

21 teachers and thv quality of instruction in reading, wxiting, 

22 history, government, and math and science in the Nj^tiuu's 

23 public elementarv and early childhood schools. The State 

24 educational agency may use such grants for — 

UK Al 
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5 

1 (1) programs and technical assistance for teacher 

2 training and retraining and inservnce upgrading of 

3 teacher skills in the fields of early reading, writing and 

4 creative writing, history, government, and math and 

5 science, 

6 (2) programs and technical assistance to train 

7 teachers in the use of instructio^ial equipment, materi- 

8 als, and computers in such fields, 

^ (3) dissemination of information to all local educa- 

10 tional agencies within the State relating to the exem- 

1 1 plary programs in the field of reading, writing and ere- 

12 ative w^riting, history, government, and math and sci- 

13 enee, or 

(4 programs operated hy local educational agen- 

15 cies or consortia of local educational iigenties. 

16 SEC. 202, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

17 There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out 

18 this^ vaIq $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such sums as 

19 may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993. 

20 1994. and 19Pi). 

-'I TITLE m 

22 SEC, 301. PROGRAM DESIGNATION. 

23 Part B of title III of the Higher Education A,'t of 19B5 

24 is amended by inserting before section 321 the following new 

25 section: 
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6 

1 "Sec. 320. PEOOEAji Designation.— The program 

2 authorized by this part may be cited as the 'Augustus 

3 F. Hawkins Program for Strengthening Historically Black 

4 Colleges and Universities' 

5 TITLE IV— G E^fERAL PROVISIONS 

6 SEC. 401. DEFINITIONS. 

7 As used in this Act: 

8 (1) The tenn ''elementary school" means a day or 

9 residential school which pro\ides elementary education 
to as determined "nder State law. 

11 (2) The term "early childhood school" means a 

12 day or residential school which pro\'ides early child- 

13 hcKid. preschool, or early developmental education as 

14 determined by State !avv. 

IT) C^) The term "eligible individual" means a teach- 

IB vT who begins teaching after the date of enactment and 

17 teaching in an early childhood elementary school in 

18 n^adin^, writing, or creative writing. 

IH <4) The term "State" means a State, the Tom- 

20 monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District ol Columbia, 

21 \?nerican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 

22 Mariana I'^lands, or the Trust Territories of the Paeitlc 
2H Islands 
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1 (5) The term '*local educational agency" is given 

2 the >ame meanmg as under chapter 1 of title I of the 

3 Elementarj' and Secordan' Education Act of 1965. 

4 (6) The term "State educational agency" is giv^n 

5 the same meaning, as under chapter 1 of title I of the 
B Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

O 
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lOlsT CONGRESS JJ O i3 -S tfS^ 

2D SESSION K,4130 

T'> pruvtd* r»ur ticuii iso^i^tani.t fur ihe de^t'Iopment. ret.ruitmtnt, and traimng «»f 
it^h^r- and other instructional personnel, and for -^th^rr purpOi-Ci^. 



L\ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAWES 

Febriaby 2t<. 1990 
Mr Hawkins (for him.^clf, Mr. Willi aM8, 51r. Gooplisg. Mr. Gayixjs. Mr. 
Tlay. Mr. MiKPHY, Mr Kildek. Mr. Martinez, Mr. Owens of New 
York. Mr ILwEs of DimoL^. Mr Pebkiks. Mr Sawteb, Mr. Pay*s'e of 
NV^ .ler^fv. Mrs. LowEi of New York, Mr Poshabd» Mr$. Unsoeld, Mr 
\VAi>HiN0TO*^ Mr Rahall. Mr Fl steb, Mr .Tontz. and Mr Mfi me) in- 
tr»*duct'd the following hiil. which wa^ referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor 




To proxldt finaniial abi>ij>tance fur the de\elupmeiit, recruitment, 
and training of teacher.^ and other instructional personnel, 
and for other purposes. 

1 bf it f fiarfefi hy the Senate and Hou.se Representa- 

2 tb^e.s of the J 'nited States of Amerira In Congress a.s'^emhled, 
:^ SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: T.\BLE OF CONTENTS. 

4 (a) Short Title.— This Act may he cited the 
Ti **T\venty-First rVnfnry T*»achers Act*'. 
H (h) Taulk or Contents.--- 
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TITLE I-LOAKS IKOENTrV^S FOR TEACHING 

Sec. lui. E«tabU3hment of separate NDSL Fund for teachers, 

TITLE n-FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR INSTITUTIONAL RECRUIT 
MENT AND RETENTION OF INDIVIDUALS PREPARING TO ENTER 
THE TEACHING FORCE 



cec. 201. Purpose. 

Se;. 202. Definitions. 

See. 203. General authority. 

See. 204. Allocation of fjinds. 

See. 205. Applications and plans. 

See. 206. Reports and evaluation. 

See. 207. Authorization of appropriation?. 

TITLE TI-PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACADEMIES 



See. 301. Findings. 

See. 302. Definitions. 

Sec. 303. Selfction of grant recipier-^^- 

Sec. 304. App. cations and plans. 

Sec. 305. Use of funds. 

Sec. 306. Evaluation. 

Sec. 307. Authorization of appropriation;* 

TITLE IV-TEACHER RECOGNITION 



Sec 401 Short title. 

Sf 402. Sutf mem of purpose. 

Sec. 403, Findings. 

Sfc. 404. Defiiutionji. 

Sec, 405. Program authorized. 

Sec 406. Program requirementi* 

Sec 407. Medal authorized. 

Sec. 408 State and local >grtim^ 

1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

2 The Congress finds that it is necessary to enact addi- 

3 tional programs— 

4 (1) to alle\'iate .«^ortages of teachers, including 

5 minority teachera, particularly in urban schools with 

6 hi^h concentrations of disadvantaged students, rnd 
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1 teachers specializing in specific subject areas or trained 

2 to work with targeted populations; 

(2) to improve teacher training by encouraging 

4 new developments in teacher preparation which pro- 

5 vide foi greater integration of subject matter and peda- 

6 gogieal training; 

7 (3) to improve teacher retention by supporting 

8 new teachers' induction into the teaching profession, 

9 (4) to improve teacher skills by providing opportu- 

10 nity for in-service training in specialty areas, teaching 

11 and classroom management skills, and school based 

12 management; and 

13 (5) to improve teacher retention by providing op- 

14 portunities for experienced teachers to take leadership 

15 roles in professional development academies, school 

16 based management efforts, and sabbatical programs. 

17 TITLE I—LOANS INCENTIVES FOR 

18 TEACHING 

19 SEC 101. F.STABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE NDSL FITVD FOR 

20 TEACHERS. 

21 Part E of titlt IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

22 (20 U.S.C. 1087aa et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 

23 thereof the following new section: 

24 "LOANS INCENTIVES FOR TEACHING 

25 "Sec. 469. (a) Purpose,— It is the purpose of this sec- 

26 t!on to provide separate funds for loans u»^dtr this part to 

•HK m * ni 
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4 

1 students who undertake a commitment to enter into the 

2 teaching profession. 

3 ''(b) Authorization of Appropriations.— For the 

4 purpose of enabling the Secretarj^ to make, for the purposes 

5 of this section, separate capital contributions to student loan 

6 funds established under this part, there are authoilzed to be 

7 appropriated $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and rach of 

8 the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

9 "(c) Use of Funds.— Any sums appropriated pursuant 

10 to subsection (b) for any fiscal year shall be available for ap- 

11 portionment pursuant to subsection (d) and for payments of 

12 Federal capital contributions therefrom to institutions of 

13 higher education which have agreements with the Secretary 

14 under section 463 and subsection (c) of this section. Such 

15 Federal capital contributions and all contributions from such 
IG institutions shall be used for the establishment, expansion, 

17 and maintenance of student loan funds. 

18 "(d) Allocations.— The Secretary shall allocate the 

19 amount appropriated pursuant to subsection (b) for any fiscal 

20 year among institutions which have agreements under sub- 

21 section » on the basis of the number of students enrolled in 

22 that institution who obtained Pell Grants during the most 

23 recently completed academic year for which satisfactory' data 

24 is available to the Secretary. The Secretary shall reallocate 

25 any amounts for which institutions do not qualify by reason of 
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1 subsection (e)(2)(B) In accordance with such e«uiitable criteria 

2 as the Secretarj' shall prescribe by regulation. 

3 **(e) Agbeements With Institutions.— An agree- 

4 ment with tt**v institution of higher education for the pavment 

5 of Fed* ral capital contribution^ from funds appropriated 

6 under subsection (b) shall — 

7 "(1) pro\ide for the establishment and mainte- 

8 nance of a separate account, for purposes of this sec- 

9 tion, In the ^4udent loan fund required under section 

10 46:^^i)(l); 

11 ' {2) provide for the deposit in such separate ac- 

12 count of — 

13 "(A) Federal capital contributions from funds 

14 appropriated under subsection (b); 

15 *'(B) a capital contribution by such institution 

16 in an amount equal to not less than one-nlulh of 

17 the amount of the Federi^l capital contributions 

18 described in subparagraph (A); 

19 "(C) collections of principal and interest on 

20 student loans made from the account; 

21 "(D) charges collected pursuant to regula- 

22 tions under section 464(c)(1)(H); 

23 "(E) reimbursement payments received under 

24 subsection (0(6); aud 

25 "(F) any other earnings of the account; 
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''(3) provide that such student loan fund shall be 
used only for — 

"(A) loans to students, in accordance with 
the provisions of this section; 

*'(B) administrative expenses, as provided in 
section 463(b), but including expenses under sub- 
section (i) of this section; 

*'(C) capital distributions, as provided in sec- 
tion 466; aiid 

"(D) costs of litigation, and other collection 
costs agreed to by the Secretary in connection 
with the collectioi of a loan from the fund (and 
interest thereon) or a charge assessed pursuant to 
regulations under section 464(c)(1)(H); 
'*'4) make the provisions of the agreement re- 
quired by paragraphs (4) through (10) of section 463(a) 
applicable to loans made from funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section; and 

"(5) require the institution to disseminate informa- 
tion, in accordance with subsection (i), on the 1o:ms 
made from accounts established under subsection (c)(1). 
**(0 Terms of Loans.— 

*'(1) In genekal.— Except as otherwise provided 
by this section, loans from any separate account estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (c)(1) — 
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1 **{A) shall be made in the amounts, on the 

2 same terms and conditions, and under a loan 

3 agreement vdih the student that contains the 

4 same provisions as are required by section 464, 

5 and 

6 "(B) shall be subject to deferral and cancella- 

7 tion in the same manner as any other loan from a 

8 loan fund established un'^er this part. 

9 "(2) Special conditions.— A student may not 

10 receive a loan from a separate account established pur- 

11 suant to subsection (e)(1) unless such student has suc- 

12 cessfully completed the first and second years of a pro- 

13 gram of undergraduate education and enters into an 

14 agreement that— 

15 "(A) contains a statement of the student's 

16 present intention to pursue a teaching career upon 

17 completion of his or her academic preparation; 

1^ "(B) provides that, if the student does not 

19 enter empbment ls a full-time teacher providing 

20 service described in section 465(a)(2)(A) within 2 

21 years after such student ceases to carry at an eli- 

22 gible institution at least one-half the normal full- 

23 time academic workloaa, as determined by the in- 

24 stitution, the loan shall be immediately repaid 
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6 
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through consolidation as provided in subsection 
2 (g); 

^ "(C) prondes that, if the student ceases to 

4 be employed as such a teacher before the loan is 

canceled in full pursuant to section 465(a)(S)(A)(i) 

6 for 5 years of such ser\ice. the loan ?ha!» be im- 

7 mediately repaid through consolidation as provid- 

8 ed in subsection (g); 

contain.^ such other terns and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may require to enforce the 
11 requirements of this section. 

1- '('^) Priuriti' to minoeity, other under. 

13 represented, ind high achieving students.— 

14 (A) In making ioans from an account established under 

15 ' VDsection (c)(1). an institution shall give priority to— 
1^ "(i) individuals who are minority students or 
1" are otherwise underrepresented in the teaching 
1*^ profession, or in the curricula areas in which they 
13 are preparin^r to teach, and 

**(ii) individuals who qualify and have need 
tor such a loan and who demonstrate high aca- 
demic achievement and pt^^'ntial for success in 
the teaching profession. 
-4 "(B) An institution of higher education shall— 
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1 "(i) have the responsibility for making the 

2 determinations required by subparagraph (A); and 

3 "(ii) in setting the priorities under this para- 

4 graph, shall consuH with the local education agen- 

5 cies in its area to dcv'^rmine the curricula areas 

6 that are experiencing teacher shortages and at- 

7 tempt to give priority to students meeting the re- 

8 quirements of clause (i) or (ii) of subparagi'aph (A) 

9 who are pursuing courses of study that will enable 

10 them to teach in these shortage areas. 

11 *'(4) Aggregate loan limits.— Not\\ithstand- 

12 ing section 464(a)(2)(B), the aggregate of tbe loans tor 
hi all years made b\ institutions of higher education from 

14 an account established under sub. action (c)(1) may not 

15 exceed the amount specified in section 464(a)(2)(A). 

16 **(5) Expedited cancellation opxroN.— (A) 

17 Loans from an account established under subsection 

18 {c)(l) shall, at the option of the borrower, be cancelled 

19 either under section 465 or under this paragraph. 

20 "(B) Loans Tioay be cancelled under this paragraph 

21 at the rates pro\ided in subparagraph (C) for each 

22 complete year of senice as a full-time teacher in 

23 schools — 

mmom — 2 
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1 


"(i) currently* recei\ing assistance under sec- 


o 

M 


tion 1013 of the Elementary and Secondary- Edu- 


3 


cation Act of 1965, 


4 


%i) currently designated for schoolwide 


5 


projects under section 1015(b) of such Act, or 


6 


••(iii) ser\ing rural or geographically isolated 


7 


areas. 


8 


"(C) The percent of a loan which shall be can- 


9 


celled under subparagraph (A) is SSVs percent for each 


10 


complete year of service described in such subpara- 


11 


graph. If a portion of a loan is cancelled under this 


12 


paragraph for any year, the entire amount of interest 


13 


on such loan which accrues for such year shall be cap- 


14 


celled. Paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 465(a) apply 


15 


with respect to cancellations under this paragraph. 


IB 


"(g) Consolidation AuTHORiTY.^Any student who 



17 is required to repay a loan or loans under this section bv 

18 reason of subpara^n-aph (B) or (C) of subsection (0(2) shall b^- 

19 eligible for a consolidation loan under section 428C of this 

20 Act, notwithstanding sub*^ection (a)(:j)(A)(i) of such section. 

21 for purposes of repa\nng the loan or loans under this section. 

22 "'(h) Reimbursement for CANCELLATiON.-~«The 
2:i Secretary shall pay to each institution for each fiscal year an 

24 amount equal to 125 percent of the aggregate amount of 

25 loans from an account established under subsection (cKl) 
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1 which are canceled pursuant to subsection '0(5) for such 

2 ^vear, minu» an amount equal to the aggregate amount of anj 

3 ^uch loans so canceled which were made from Federal capital 

4 contributions to its student loan fund provided bj the Secre- 

5 tafv under section 468. None of the funds appropriated pur- 

6 suant tu seciloA 4611b) shall be available for payments pursu 

7 ant to this subsection. 

8 "(i) Obligation to Disseminate Information on 

9 Pruubam.— An\ institution which recei\es a Federal capital 

10 Luntributiun under thus settlun .shall include \\ith the informa 

1 1 tion required tu be dis.seminated u..der section 4H5 a separate 

12 document desct bing, in a form approved b\ the Secretary. 

13 the ineenti\es provided under this section and develop an 

14 awareness and outrt*ath program for prospective students en 

15 tering the teaching profession, 

IH "(j) Minority Student Definition.— For purposes 

17 of this section, the term 'minority student' means a student 

18 who is American Indian. Alaskan Native. Black (not of His 

19 panic origin). Hispanic (including persons of Mexican. Puerto 

20 Rican, Cuban, and Central and South American ori^n). Pa- 

21 eific Islander, or Asian American.", 
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1 TITLE II-FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

2 FOR INSTITUTIONAL RECRUIT- 
:] MENT AND RETENTION OF IN- 

4 DIVIDUALS PREPARING TO 

5 ENTER THE TEACHING FORCE 

6 SEC. ^UI. PURPOSE. 

7 It is the purpose of this part to authorize u grant pro- 
gram to prondt' finaucia! asbi.st^nce to institutiorus of higher 

9 education for program.s to recruit and retain students, espe- 

10 cially minorit} students, preparing to enter the teaching pro- 

1 1 fessiun. 

12 SEC 202. DEFINITIONS. 

13 As used in this tith^— 

1-* (1) The temi "Seeretary" means the JWretary of 

15 Education. 

1^ (2) The tenn "institution of higher education" has 

17 the meaning pro\nded by section 1201(a) of the Higher 

18 Education Act of 1H65. 

i:^) The term "hisioncally Black college or univer- 

2(» s:ty" means an institution that qualifies as a "part B 

21 institution" under section :^22{2) of the Higher Eduea- 

22 tion Act of 19B5. 

-'^ (4) The term "Hispanie-ser\''ing institution of 

24 higher education" nieauj- an institution of higher edu- 

25 cation which— 
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1 (A) has a i^tudent enrollment that is at least 

2 25 percent Hispanic. 

8 (B) is duly accredited by an agency recog- 

4 nized for that puq)or»e by the Secretary of Eduea- 

5 tiun, 

0 <0 provides a 4-year program leading to a 

7 baeeala'ireate decree or a 2-year program leading 

H to an associate's degree, and 

J) (1>) is a public or nonj^roiit institution of 

li) higher education. 

11 (H) The term "local educationiil agency'* t\\v 

12 meaning provided by sirtlon 1471 of the Eli»nientar\ 
l.S and SiHondary Edueatii" Act of IW'k 

14 ((>) The tenn ''minority student" moans a student 

ir> who is Auii'riean Indian, Alaskan Native, Bhu k (not of 

It'i Hispanic origin), Hispanit (Including persims uf Mrxi 

17 can. I'uerto Rican, (^'uban, and Trntral and Smith 

18 \»nrriean i>rigin), Pacifu Islander, or Asiiui Anu-n- 
11* can/ 

20 SKC. 2ii3. GENERAL ArTHORITV. 

2» Th( Secretury shall allocate funds under this thh> tc 

22 S ate agencirs for grants, in accordance with thr rrquirc- 

2^3 mrnls of this title, to institutions of higher education >ubmit 

24 ting applitations that meet tl*' requirements of section 205(a) 

25 and plan'^ that meet the requirements of section 205(b)- 

aHK 41^'^ in 
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1 SEC. 204. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

2 (a) Allocation of Fitnds m State Educational 

3 Agencies. — 

4 (1) Allocation formula.— The Secretan- shall 

5 allocate funds appropriated under section 207 for any 

6 tlscal year among Stat<:s entering into agreements w-ith 

7 the Secretary* that meet the require -^nts of paragraph 

8 (2). Such allocation shall be made in accordance with 

9 an allocation fonnula which the Secretary shall Ae- 

10 scribe by regulation. Such formult shall provide for an 

11 equitable distribution of such funds among the States 

12 and shall— 

13 (A) take into account t^e number of institu- 

14 tions in the States that are eligible for grant pri- 

15 ferity under subsection (b)(2) and the number of 

16 students enrolled in such institutions; 

17 (B) tak*^ into account e\idence of teacher 

18 shortages; and 

19 (C) pro\ide a minimum amount for each 

20 State th»t is sufficient to fund grants of sufficient 

21 size to operate at least one effective grantee pro- 

22 gram. 

23 (2) State agreements.— Any State d^^sirinj^ to 

24 obtain an allocation under paragraph 0) shall enter 

25 into an agreement with the Seeretarj- in such form and 

26 containing such information and assurances ajs the Sec- 
ona a in 
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1 retary may reasonably require by regulation for the ef- 

2 fective administration by the State of the grant pro- 

3 gram under this title. Such agreement shall, at a 

4 minimum — 

5 (A) designate a cmgle State agency to ad- 

6 minister the grant program; 

7 (B) pro\ide for the selection of grant recipi- 

8 ents in accordance with subsection (b); and 

9 (C) pro\'ide (i) for such fiscal controls and 

10 fund accounting procedures as may be necessary 

11 to assure proper disbursement and accounting for 

12 grant funds, and (ii) for the making of such re- 

13 portw, in such form and containing such informa- 

14 tion, as may be reasonably necessarj* to enable 

15 the Seeretar\' to perform the functions required by 

16 this title. 

17 (b) Institutional Award.— From the amount alio- 



18 cated to any Stite under subsection (a), the State agency 

19 shall award grants to institutions of higher education located 

20 in such State. In making such awards, the State agency 

21 shall— 

22 (I) evaluate the applications and plans submitted 

23 hy such institutions in accordance with such ccmpeti- 

24 tive criteria as the Secretaiy shall prescribe by regula- 

25 tion; 
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1 (2) give priority to the applications and plans sub- 

2 mitted by — 

3 (A) historically Black colleges and universi- 
ties, Hispanic-semng institutions of higher educa- 

5 tion, and other institutions wnth significant 

6 minority populations; 

7 (B) institutions of higher education which 

8 have prepared and are preparing substantial num- 

9 bers of teachers for ser\nce in rural schools or 

10 geographically isolated areas; 

1 1 (C) institutions which have the highest num- 

12 bers of Pell Grant recipients; and 

13 (D) institutions of higher education that (i) 

14 have agreements with community and junior col- 

15 leges to accept and honor the credits awarded by 

16 such colleges for a 2-year program of study in full 

17 satisfaction of the first 2 years requirements of 

18 thai institution of higher education or (ii) are 

19 making substantial progress toward adoption c" 

20 such an agreement. 

2 1 SEC. 205. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS; USE OF FUNDS. 

22 (a) ApPLiCATiON.~Any institution of higher edutition 

23 desiring to obtain a grant under this title shall submit an 

24 application to the State agency desif^nated under section 

25 204(a)(2)(A) at such time, in such form and containing or 
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1 accompanied b\ such Information or assuranw^es a^ the Secre- 

2 tary may require by regulation. 

3 (b) Plans.— Each institution o! higher education desir> 

4 ing to obtain a j^ant under this title shall — 

5 (1) prepare, develop, update, and submit to such 

6 State agency a plan which will enhance the recruit- 

7 ment and retention of students seeking careers in 

8 teaching, with a priority to — 

9 (A) individuals who are minority students or 

10 are otherwise underrepresented in the teaching 

11 profession, or in the curricula areas in which they 

12 are preparing to teach, and 

13 (B) indi\iduals who q'lalify and have need for 

14 such a loan and who demonstrate high academic 

15 achievement and potential for success in the 

16 teaching profession. 

17 (2) include in such plan — 

18 lA) specific recruitment strategies for reach- 

19 ing secondary schooli:, community colleges, or 

20 other agencies and instititions from which candi- 

21 dates are to be drawn; 

22 (B) specific retention strategies and activities, 

23 such as preinduction, summer sessions, instruc- 

24 tional technology awareness, field trips, academic 

25 support services, and similar activities; 
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1 (C) specific recruitment and retention strate- 

2 gies developed by the institution of higher educa- 

3 tion, reflecting activities with one or more local 

4 educational agencies, community colleges, or 

5 other agencies and institutions from which candi- 

6 dates are to be drawn; 

7 (D) proposed or articulated agreements be- 

8 tween the institution of higher education and com- 

9 munity colleges which assure that transfer stu- 

10 dents will receive full course credit and not be 

11 burdened with additional course requirements 

12 which impede or alter the normal sequence and 

13 graduation process; 

1^ (E) specific methods by which the institution 

15 of higher education will be working with local 

16 educational agencies to ensure that prospective 

17 graduates will be interviewed and, if possible, 

18 placed in jobs upon meeting all graduation re- 

19 quirements; 

20 (F) the goals and objectives which are to be 

21 used to indicate the degree of success being ob- 

22 tained by the grant recipient in its program under 

23 this title, including specific timelines; and 

24 (G) the special plans, if any, which will 

25 assure that students are being prepared for ca- 
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1 reers in rural or geographically isolated 

2 communities. 

3 (e) Use of Funds. — An institution of higher edtxation 

4 may use funds provided under this title only for the conduct 

5 of activities that are opecificalh described In the plan yubaiit- 

6 ted in accordance with subsection (b) of this section. 
/ SEC. 206. REPORTS AND EVALUATION. 

8 (a) Repoets. — Any institution of higher education re- 

9 ceiving a grant under this title shall submit to the Secretary 

10 an annual report and a final report containing buch Informa- 

1 1 tion as the Secretary may reasonably require — 

12 (1) to determine whether the institution has at- 

13 talned the goals and ol jectlves (Including timelines) set 

14 forth in its plan under section 205(b)(2)(F); and 

15 (2) to evaluate the success of the programs under 

16 this title in achieving the purposes of this title. 

17 (b) Evaluation.— The Secretary shall prepare and 

18 submit to the Congress, not later than 5 years after the date 

19 of enactment of this Act, an evalu, .on of the effectiveness of 

20 the program authorized by thib title In attaining the purpose 

21 of this title. Such report shall contain any recommendations 

22 the Secretary considers appropriate for changes In such 

23 program. 
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1 SEC. 207. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out 

3 this title $25^' 90,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such sums as 

4 may be necessary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

5 TITLE III~PROFESSIONAL 

6 DEVELOPMENT ACADEMIES 

7 SEC. 301. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

8 (a) Findings.— The Congress finds that— 

9 (1) professional development academies can serve 
10 as forums for the coordination and provision of a va- 
il riety of activities to meet the needs of school districts; 

12 (2) in-service training for experienced teachers en- 

13 ables such teachers to keep current in their substantive 

14 fields of e.\pertise and in the practice of teaching; 

15 (3) in-service training enables teachers to learn 

16 new substantive fields of expertise in order to alleviate 

17 teacher shortages; 

1^ (4) in-service training provides teachers an oppo'*- 

19 t unity to enhance skills in classroom management; 

20 (5) in-service training in school districts operating 

21 new school based management and shared decision- 

22 making programs assist teachers, principals, and ad- 

23 ministrators to assume new responsibilities; and 

24 .o) providing experienced teachers with sabbati- 

25 cals allows such teachers the opportunity to participate 

26 in professional programs and activities, and allows such 
•im •<n<t III 
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1 teachers the opportunity to return to the classroom 

2 renewed. 

3 (b) PuBPOSE.— It is the purpose of this part to author- 



4 ize a grant program to provide financial assistance to consor- 

5 tia of local education agencies, institutions of higher educa- 

6 tion and other eligible entities in order to develop and provide 

7 the highest quality professional training for our existing and 

8 future workforce for our Nation's schools. 

9 SEC. 302. DEFINITIONS. 



10 As used in this title — 

1 1 (1) The term "professional development academy" 

12 means an entity that — 

13 (A) is operated by a partnership which in- 

14 eludes one or more local educational agencies and 

15 one or more institutions of higher education that 

16 offer teacher training programs, and 

17 (B) provides in-ser\'ice training and other ac- 

18 tivities described in this title to teachers and ad- 

19 ministrators. 

20 (2) The term ''Secretary" means the Secretary of 

21 Education. 

22 (3) The term "local educational agency" has the 

23 meaning provided by section 1471 of the Elementarj' 

24 and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
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1 


(4) The term "institution of higher education" has 


2 


the meaning provided by section 1201(a) of the Higher 


3 


Education Act of 1965. 


4 


(5) The term "State educational agency" has the 


5 


meaning proN-ided by section 1471 of the Elementary 


6 


and Secondary Education Act of J 965. 


7 SEC. 303. SELECTION OF GRANT RECIPIENTS. 


8 


(a) Formula Grants.— 


9 


(1) State allocation.— Except as prodded in 


10 


subsection (e), the Secretary *all allocate an amount 


11 


equal to 80 percent of the «mount appropriated under 


12 


section 307 for any fiscal year among States educa- 


13 


tional agencies that have entered into agreements with 


14 


the Secretary that meet the requirements of section 


15 


304(a). The Secretary shall allocate such amount 


16 


among such State educational agencies on the basis of 


17 


the the number of children counted, under section 


18 


1005(c) of the Elementary and Secondary Education 


19 


Act of 1965 for the most recent allocation under such 


20 


section, in the school districts of the local educational 


21 


agencies which are participating in consortia that have 


22 


submitted applications meeting the requirements of sec- 


23 


tion 304(b)(1). 


24 


(2) SuBS"ATE ALLOCATION.— Each State educa- 


25 


tional agency receiving an allocation of funds under 
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1 paragraph (1) shall, subject to subsectic' vc), distribute 

2 such funds among the consortia (that have submitted 

3 such agreements) on the same basis and using the 

4 same deta as was used by the Secretarj' in nraking the 

5 allocation under paragraph (1), except that the State 

6 educational ngencj ?nay reallocate any funds which it 

7 determines will not be u<?ed by a consortia among the 

8 other consortia on an equitable basis. 

9 (b) Competitive Gb\nts.— From the remaining 20 

10 percent of the amount appropriated under section 307 for any 

1 1 fiscal year, the Secretary shall award grants to establish and 

12 operate profeb aonal developme *. academies under this title 

13 on the bai>i& u» a competition among eligible applicants whose 

14 applications provide evidence that the provisional develop- 

15 ment academy will provide an interstate, intemaiional, or 

16 other exemplarj' program. The Secretary shall prescribe, by 

17 regulation, criteria for the selcctlOii of g^ant recipients under 

18 this subsection. 

19 (c) Eligible Applicants. — Grants under t'lis title 

20 shall only be made to applicants that are consortia composed 

21 of one or more local educational agencies and one or more 

22 Institutions of higher education that offer teacher training 

23 programi>. Such consortia may also include components from 

24 business, industry, and technica proprietary, and cjmmunity 

25 colleges. 
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1 (d) Duration of Grants.— Grants under this title 

2 shall be for 5 years and may be renewed for not more than 

3 one additional 5-year period. 

4 (e) State Administration.— The Secretary shall re- 

5 sen^e 3 . reent of the amount allocated und'^r subsection 

6 (a)(1) for the purpose of providing administrative funds to 

7 State educational agencies. Such funds shall be in an amount 

8 equal to 3 percent of the total amount awarded to consortia 

9 in that State and shall be used for the purposes described in 

10 section 305(b). 

1 1 SEC. 304. applications AND PLANS. 

12 (a) State Agreements.— Any St^te educational 

13 agency deisiring to obtain an allocation under section 

14 303(a)(1) shall enter into an agreement ^vith the Secretary' in 

15 such form and containing such information and assurances as 

16 the Secretar}' may reasonably require by regulation for the 

17 effective administration by the State educational agency of 

18 the grant program under this title. Such agreement shall, at a 

19 minimum— 

20 (1) provide for the allocation of funds in accord- 

21 ance with section 303(a)(2); and 

22 (2) provide (A) for such fiscal controls and fund 

23 accounting procedures as may be necessarj' to assure 

24 proper disbursement and accounting for grant funds, 

25 and (B) for the making of such rerorts. in such form 
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1 and containing such information, as may be reasonably 

2 necessary to enable the Secretar}' to perform the func- 

3 tions required by this title. 

4 (h) Consortia Applications.— 

5 (1) Applications for allocations.— Any 
« consortium desiring to obtain an allocation under sec- 

7 tion ;^0S(a)(2) shall submit an application therefor to 

8 the State educational agency of the State within which 
H it is located. Such application shall be submitted at 

10 such tinu\ in such form, and contain or be accompa- 

1 1 uicd hy such information and assurances as the Secre- 
V2 tury may ret(uirc hy rc^ilation. An applicati'm that 
i:; coujpli^s with ^uch rejxulation shall he approved hy thr 
1 \ Statr cducatiouid n\:vnv\ unle-s ihf State educational 
iTi aj^ciuj dctcrnnm s that such application is not in fact 
li\ diMjxued to nmi locu* and s»ati\vido current and pro- 
17 icHcu Iv'dvhrv vhortam . and of ^ullinent si/e and 
\S Mo)M' to niret x\iv artirulu'* J f;*^aK ot the pri^jct't^. 

|t| ij) Ai'PLH ATloNs FOH ^.)^ ANTS.~Any nmvorti- 
u!n dr-irinj.^ to obtain a jrraut under scetitui l^iK^U) 

-J] shall ^nUmX 'Ml applicatioii therefor li» the Secretary. 

SJ Si»»h appiieation vhall lie suhmitted at sueh time, hi 
Mieh tonu, Miid eoniam or he aceompanied In such in- 

'Jl lorniation and asvuranee^ as the Secretary may require 

'J'i b\ reji^u!j>»i(»n 
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1 (0 CONSOETJA AQEEEMENT8.~Any consortium desir- 

2 ing to obtain funds under this title for the establishment of a 
S professional development academy shall ent<'r into an agree- 

4 ment uith the Secretary, in the case of a grant under section 

5 303(b). or uith the State educational agency, in the case of a 

6 grant under section 303(a). Such agreement shall be in such 

7 form and contain such information and assurances as the Sec- 

8 retary may reasonably require by regulation for the effective 

9 administration of su.h academy by the consortium. Such 

10 agreement shall, at a minimum— 

11 (1) describe in detuil the intended use of sueh 

12 fund; 

13 provide for such fiscal controls and fund uc- 

14 counting procedures as may be netessan- to us.surt- 
1"' proper disbursement and accounting for grant funds; 
H> and 

1 ' (3) provide far the making of ,uch reports, in such 

IH form and containing such information, as may be rea- 
19 Nouably necessary to enable the Secretary to perform 

the functions required by this title. 
-'I SEC. 303. I'SE OF KrNDS. 

-'1' (a) Local Fl-ND.s.-Fund. provided to consortia under 
23 section 30;j{a) or 303(b) of this title may be used- 

(1) to provide support and in-scr\-ice training for 
local educational agencies based upon most recent re- 
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1 jseareh findings and needs articulated by the local edu- 

!? cation agencies: 

(2) to coordinate research and practice, especially 

4 between professional prepa»ation programs and current 
n and future demands of workplace; 

0 (;^) to improve and upgrade skills of teachers, es- 

7 pecidlly in regard to emerging technology". 

5 (4) to recruit and retain teachers, with highest 
piiority to minority individuals and individuals serving 

10 hi shortage areas as determined by members of the 

1 1 consortia; 

12 {'it to enlmnee .school improvement efforts by 
\H training school personnel how to provide high qualily 

14 mstruetluual programs targetuig particular populations 
ir* of student^ ^ueb a^ disadvantaged students, haudi- 
It; eapped students, students ubo are limited English pm- 
17 ficient nr individuals who are preschool uge; 

15 to improve school ba^ed niunagemenf uu eei- 
U) sionmaking and practice, 

2(> (7) to develop strategies whuli uulude bnsiuess 

•J I and industry as fully active partners i!i the cousurlia 

L'*J agreements; 

(HI to [irovide guidance in the establishment of 

:M priorities for. and assistance in the coordination of. in- 

lTi service and professional renewal for teachers aen)s^ the 
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1 full spectrum of Federal and State programs, as re- 

2 fleeted in the consortia agreement; 

to establish intrastate and interstate networks 

4 for the purposes of this Act; and 

5 (10) to establish international networks for the 

6 purposes ol this Act, 

7 (b) State Fvnds.— Fund^ awarded under section 

8 303(e) shall be available to cover the cost for the State edu- 

9 cational agency to re\Iew and comment on each grant appli- 

10 cation submitted under M>etion 3U4(b). Such re\-iew shall be 

1 1 for purposes of ascenaining whether the grant applications 

12 are in fact designed to meet local and statewide eurrent and 

13 projected teacher shortages, and whether the work plans pro- 

14 posed are of suftleient ^ize and scope to ir'^-* the urticulated 

15 goals of the projects. 

16 SEC. .306. EVAU'ATION. 

17 (a) Rkpout by SecrltaK\ .-^The Seeretan- of Educa- 

18 tion shall submit bit nnial report^ on the program authorised 

19 by this title to the appropriate authorizing >mfnif ter^ of 

20 Congress. 

21 (h) GAG REPORT«~The Comptroller General shall 

22 submit an evaluation on t^e r jgram authorized by this title 

23 due to the appropriate committees by Januan* 1. 1994. 
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1 SEC. 307. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 There are authorized to be appropriated to carrj* out 

3 this title $5a'^,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such sums as 

4 may be necessary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

5 TITLE IV— TEACHER 

6 RECOC OTION 

7 SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

8 This title may be cited as the "Teacher of the Year 

9 Recognition Act". 

10 SEC 402. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

11 It is the purpose of this title to provide special and ex- 

12 tensive nationwide recognition and honor to elementar}' and 

13 secondary school teachers selected earh ym as the State 

14 teachers of the year and to provide additional recognition for 

15 the national teacher of the year. 

16 SEC. 403. FINDINGS. 

17 The Congress finds that — 

13 (1) the quality of Americas schools depends pri- 

19 manly on the men and women who teach in such 

20 schools; 

21 (2) in order to attract academically talented young 

22 Americans into teaching, Americans must raise the 
2-3 status of teaching as a profession; 

24 (3) in order to keep the best teachers in the class- 

25 rooms. Americans must raise the status of teaching as 

26 a profession; 

cim *m m . , 
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1 (4) at present, America's best school teachers re- 

2 ceive too little recognition; 

3 (5) Americans can raise the status of all teachers 

4 bv recognizing and honoring those who are truly out- 

5 standing; and 

6 (6) the time has come to reaffirm the centrality of 

7 teaching, to honor outstanding teachers, and give such 

8 teachers the nationwide recognition they deser\'e. 

9 SEC. 404. DEFINITIONS. 

10 As used in this title — 

(1) The t^rm "Secretary" means the Secretary' of 

12 Education. 

13 (2) The term "State teacher of the year" means 

14 an individual designated as teacher of the year in each 

15 of the several States by the Council of Chief State 

16 School Officers. 

(3) The term "national teacher of the year" 

18 means the individual chosen as national teacher of the 

19 year by the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

20 (4) The term "President" means the President of 

21 the United States. 

22 SEC 405. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

23 The Secretary is authorized and directed, in accordance 

24 with the provisions of this title, and in consultation with the 

25 relevant Com^nittees of Congress, to design and implement a 

•HR 4130 m 
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1 recognition program for teachers designated by the Council of 

2 Cliief State School Officers as teachers of the year and the 

3 national teacher of the year. 

4 SEC. 406. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

5 (a) Location.— The cereraonies and briefings held pur- 

6 suant to the recognition program authorized by this title shall 

7 take place in Washington, D.C., and shall include at least 

8 one major event sponsored by the Congress. 

9 (b) Ceremonies and Briefings.— The recognition 

10 program shall consist of ceremonies to honor the teachers and 

1 1 their accomplishments, and informational briefings on issues 

12 of interest to teachers. 

13 (c) Consultation Required.— The Secretary shall 

14 consult vsith educational organizations in designing the rec- 

15 ognition program authorized by this title, 

16 (d) Expenses.— (1) The Secretary shall pay the costs 

17 of travel, room and board, and expenses of the teachers par- 

18 tieipating in the program. 

n (2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Sec- 

20 retarj' is authorized to accept gifts of money an: contribu- 

21 tions of goods and services to help defray the rosts of this 

22 title. 
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1 SEC. 407. MEDAL AUTHORIZED. 

2 (a) In General.— The Secretary shall designate and 

3 procure a medal to honor the State teachers of the year and 

4 the national teacher of the year. 

5 (b) Presentation.— Such medals shall be presented to 

6 the teachers participating in the recognition pxogram by the 

7 President or his designee. 

8 SEC. 408. STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS. 

9 The Secretary is authorized to work \vith State and 

10 local governments, State and local educational agencies, and 

11 other organizations to encourage the development of State 

12 and local recognition programs to honor outstanding teachers 

13 and other educators, 

O 
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Chairman Hawkins. Ladies and gentlemen, I realize that we do 
have others who are due here at this time, and Mr. Martinez, an 
other member of the committee, is due to arrive soon. 

I think, however, that we should begin to hear from some of the 
witnesses because of the time constraints. I would not vNant to hold 
them since there are some that must be leaving soon. 

As you know, the purpose of the hearing is to consider the 
Teacher Training Bill which was introduced hy the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, Mr. Goodling of Pennsylvania, 
and myself. I think that it has been made fully clear that the im 
porta nee of this subject is one which we feel warrants going out 
into the field in order to hear from witnesses v\ho could not possi 
bly testify in Washington. 

It is referred to as the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act, or 
H.R. 4130. We are full> aware that recent goals that were issued hy 
the governors, and also b> the President, cannot be accomplished 
unless we are able to proviae adequate teachers who can teach in 
the fields that were designated as a part of those goals It is practi 
call}' impossible, if we do not, at the same time, move ahead as 
soon as possible with building a teachers force which will accom 
plish some of those goals. 

It IS clearly impossible fur children tu begin bthoul if they do not 
have the necessary preparation tu become first in math and science 
without math and science teachers, and so on. And so we feel ^lidt 
this is an important part uf the achievement uf those goals and 
that the proposal which we have introduced ib merel> tne first 
step. Now, we do not present thi^ pruput>al as? being perfect. It has 
not, obviOUsl>, been perfected, and will nut be perfected until we 
are able to hear from experts in the various fields to make it an 
acceptable proposal and to get it through. 

I am cautiously optimistic that this is one proposal that will be 
passed in this se&biun of the Congre^b and ont which will be signed 
by the President. 

We will have a number of hearings in other cities and also sever- 
al hearings ver^ soon in Washington. We certainl> invite the input 
of ewery group that we feel will be able to offer concrete sugges- 
tions and criticism, if need be. 

This morning we have a number of individuals we have invited, 
and I hope that we can hear >om them. May I indicate that we are 
nut so much concerned with the written statements as we are with 
d summary of the statements and fcume clarification of issues b> a 
question and answer period. 

I recognize that Doctor Reynolds is not present. Is there anyone 
representing Doctor Ann Reynolds? Mr. William Anton— Mr 
Anton, would you kindly be seated at the witness stand. Mr. Quig- 
ley. Executive Director, Center for Civic Education, and Doctor 
Raul Cardenas from South Mountain Community College, would 
you both be seated. 

Gentlemen, is Doctor Lemos present? Let us begin with you, 
then* Doctor Lemos, Vice Chancellor, California State University 
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STATEMENT OF DR. RONALD LEftJOS, VICE CHANCELLOR, 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr Lemos Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. Part of my responsibilities 
in the Chancellor's Office of the California State University in- 
clude, in addition to area? like undergraduate education, graduate 
education, general education, international education, and I am 
also responsible for the whole area of teacher education. 
• \haye provided written testimony, but what I would like to do is 
just kind of summarize my comments in that written testimony 
and try to focus on major themes within the bill that we feel are 
very congruent with the direction that we are moving in within the 
California State University system. 

As you know, the California State system is one of tl e largest 
univer-ity systems in the world. We have currently over 355,000 
students • n 20 campuses. Last year we granted over 46,000 Bache- 
lor s Degree, and almost 9,000 Master's Degrees. 

In addition this, we recommended over 9,000 of our graduates 
for initial teaching credentials. As a matter of fact, the California 
btate University system prepares over 70 percent of the new cre- 
dential teachers within California. To put that in a nation-wide 
perspective, that is about 10 percent of the new credential teachers 
in the Nation. 

But there is a problem that we are all aware of. We need better 
representation of the traditionally under-represented minorities in 
the teaching work force. As a matter of fact, even within our 
system we find that 84 percent of our graduates that we recom- 
mend for credentials are white. Only five percent are Asians, five 
percent are blacks, and only eight are Hispanics. 

And also, as we know, in the K-12 study population we are cur- 
rently seemg abodt 51 percent of them are minority and all our 
projections show that this percentage is going to increase in the 
future And currently, while we have a 51 percent minority student 
population in K through 12, our teaching force is 81 percent white. 

We obviously need more minority teachers for a number of rea- 
sons First of all, of course, for role models for students, role models 
tor o^her teachers, and also their unique ability to bring diverse 
perspectives and influence to the teaching curricul ,m. 

We, at CSU, have made a major commitment to focusing on this 
problem And we have currently some action programs that we 
think are very, very consistent with the direction of the Twenty- 
First Century Teachers Act. For example, to combat shortages of 
minority teachers in 1989-1990, we have what we call Teacher Di- 
versity Programs, which are now being run on 12 of our campuses. 
These are funded by the lottery to the tune of $1.1 million, and ba- 
sically, there is a full range of projects that each of the campuses is 
doing uniquely to try to influence a better proportion of minority 
students going into the teaching profession. 

The written testimony provides specific examples of some of 
ttiose programs, but, lor example, we know that there is a large un- 
tapped resource out there of teacher's aides. Several of the campus- 
es are implementing programs directly to try to capture that talent 
and bring them into the teaching profession. 
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And we are abo going to disseminate this information through 
out the State. Once again, ab leaders in the area of teacher educa 
tiun, we feel that it i& going to be important to share our successes 
with the rest of the State and even nation-wide. 

We also have something that is described in the written testl-no- 
ny called the New Teacher Retention Project, that was established 
in lirftG-bT. And this has provided inter-segmental funding betwe n 
tht? California State Universit> System and the State Department 
of Education. In this program, we are really trying to focus on 
strengthening the cumpetencieb uf new teachers, particularly the 
ones that are teaching in our inner-city schools. 

We find that there is typicallv a very high attrition rate of new 
teachers that have tu deal with the types of challenges that are 
found in the inner-city schools. And in this program we have part 
nershipb with the California State University Campus and local 
school districts. For example, we have projects in Oakland and San 
Diego. And after the first year, in both those locations, we found 
that our retention rates of beginning new teachers neared 90 per 
cent. Not only that, the teachers were judged to be very, very com 
petent, on par with the experienced teachers. And in addition to 
that, they planned to stay. Currently, this is budgeted at a half a 
million dollars. 

There are other projects that we are involved in that are out- 
lined in the testimony, but the point ib, we believe that the prob- 
lem can be addressed through proactive programs, such as what we 
are doing and what you are proposing in your bill. 

In looking at the bill, let me just summarize it by the segments 
With respect to the Title I segment, we feel that the loan incentive 
purpose of the r^rogram in other dbpectt> are extremely positive. We 
feel that this is going to be very, very complementary to our ef 
forts, particularly with respect to our teacher diversity efforts. 
While Asic* are not mentioned ab a group, we know that they are 
under-represented in teaching, but we feel that they will be cov 
ered under the category of other under-represented eth**lc groups. 

With respect to the Title II segment, we feel that the purpose 
here is also consistent with our teacher diversity' efforts on the re- 
cruitment and retention of perspective teachers, particularly mi 
nority student^ 

We feel that in the Title III chapter, the strengthened in-service 
and school reform to consoitia is very, very consistent with the 
project that ^veVe involved in with respect to S. 1882, which is the 
bubject matter projects that we are working with in conjunction 
with the State Department and UC. That is setting up in-service 
training m a wide variety of subject matters, sucli as writing, 
math, science, and currently we are embarking on projects in 
vibual and performing arts, social sciences and foreign languages 

And finally with respect to the Title IV component, we feel that 
It IS very, very important to recognize the extremely competent 
teacherb with respect to national teachers of the year. So, Overall, 
we find the components of the Act very, and complimentary with 
our efforts. And we are going to be pleased to continue to work 
with you, as we have in the past with respect to this bill. Thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Ronald Lemos follows.) 
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TWENTl' first CENluRY TEACHERS' ACT 



Mr. Chairman an<? members of the Commitrtee. T am Dr. Ronald 
Lemos, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, for The 
California State University (CSU) system. I am delighted to be 
here today to comment upon the issues addressed by the Twenty 
First Century Teachers* Act. I will focus my comments to the 
mai«-'r themes within the biP *»iuch pertain to recruitirent , 
dccess, preparation, and retention of persons, particularly 
ethnic minority persons, in teaching programs and protessions. 

The California State University enrolls 355,106 undergraduate and 
graduate students on our 20 campuses, in 1987/88, we awarded 
46,446 bachelor's degrees, 8,979 masters degrees and recommended 
initial teaching credentials for 9,038 beginning teachers. The 
CSU prepares over 70 percent of the newly credentialed teachers 
educated in California. 

We have carefuMy examined the participation of ethnic minority 
and women students in our tc -hing credential programs. We 
concur thdt the need to increase the number of teacners, 
especially ethnic minority teachers and the planning to teach m 
urban schools is particularly acute. Of those matriculating from 
our teaching credt^ntial programs, 84 percent are White; Asians 
and Blacks constitute about five percent, and almost eight 
percent are Hispanic. 

We concludes son.e time ago that steps must be taken to increase 
the numbers o£ ethnic minority persons entering and succeeding in 
both academic and professional programs, and we concluded that 
there was great need for programs to retain students in inner 
city schools. We have implemented specific strategies and 
programs to interest and recruit minority persons to enter 
university and select fields of study in Jhich they are 
underrepresented and to provide innovative instruction to assure 
success and graduation. Although we are relatively pleased with 
our progress, these efforts must be sustained and strengthened 
over time if we ^re to see an acceptable levil of results. Allow 
me to share some of our experiences which jie consistent with the 
directions of the proposed legislation. 

Attracting and preparing more ethnic minority students to 
teaching careers is a key csU objective. Currently, in 
California the K-12 student population is 51 percent minority and 
that proportion is growing rapidly, particularly among Asians and 
Hxspanics. in contrast, the teaching force is almost 81 percent 
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Anglo. Quite a disparity. If we are to successfully prepare our 
K-12 students for the prof essic.nal careers of our highly 
technical and information-based society, we must improve their 
level of educational achievement. We must particularly appeal to 
ethnic minority students, who drop oul of school at alarming 
rates and faxl to enter or succeed in postsecondary education. A 
critical element in this equation ij minority teachers who not 
only serve as role models for jninorlty students* but who bring 
diverse perspectives to curriculum and instruction. The 
influence of Black, Hispanic, Asia.i and Native American teachers 
wxth Anglo teachers m the educational process can only serve to 
strengthen the educational experierices of our public school 
students • 

In an effort to combat the critical shortage of Asian, Black and 
Hispanic teachers in kindergarten through twelfth grade. The 
California State University is establishing Teacher Diversity 
programs on 12 to 15 of our campus-os. Our Board of Trustees has 
voted to fund this effort m 1^89/90 with $1.1 millxon from our 
Lottery Budget. We will also disseminate, throughout the state, 
information and research on promising practices for recruitment 
of minorities to teaching. In ad^^itlon, we will produce a video 
for use on television to interest .ninority persons in teaching 
careers. 

Some of the activities being I'nplemented m 1989/90 through CSU 
Teacher Diversity grants will include: 

intense counseling and academic support £cr ethnic minority 
students planning to teach, 

assisting bilingudl and cuUurally diverse teachers' aides 
to enter and complete teaching credential programs, 

integrating teacher recruilm'^nt m existing outreach and 
equity efforts, 

prorroting and easing transfer from corrLtiunity colleges to 
CSU cacipuses so that minority students may enter ucademic 
majors leading to teach»-'r preparation, 

establishing Future Teacher C:ubs m junior and senior high 
i^cl.ools , 

providing opportunities for m ority students in secondary 
schools and 'niversities tc tutor and learn about the 
benefits of teaching, ^nd 
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intensifying assistance to minority students who have 
difficulty passing State mandated tests required for a 
teaching creaential in California. 

Although many CSU campuse5 nad previously launched programs to 
increase the number of ethnic minority students moving through 
the educational pipeline toward becoming teachers, additional and 
more systematic efforts were needed. And because there are many 
obstacles in the educational pipeline through which prospective 
teachers must move, we recognized our efforts must be in 
partnership with the other educational segments in California, 
tjsrecially the public schools and the community colleges. 
Therefore, last year, we were able to prepare for the Teacher 
Diversity program by awarding, in partnership with the State 
Department of Education, eight planning grants to CSU campuses to 
design strategies and develop the Teacher Diversity programs that 
will be implemented in 1989/90. 

New, Teacher, Retention 

The New Teacher Retention program was established in 1986/87, 
through intersegmental funding by the CSU and the State 
Department of Education. The program was expanded xn 1988/89 and 
now involves five campus projects. The goals of the New Teacher 
Retenti n program are 1) to assist beginning teachers to be more 
effective in teaching diverse student populations, and 2) to 
increase the retention of beginning teachers in the profession 
and in inner city schools. 

The program provide tc beginning teachers 1) intense coaching 
and counseling by CSJ faculty and experienced teachers 2) release 
time to observe exemplary classroom teachers and 3) seminars on 
subjects to be taught, curriculum development, and classroom 
management. Program features are geared particularly to 
effective teaching in the inner city. 

The program currently involves projects at San Diego State 
University in conjunction w^tn the San Diego City Unified School 
District; California State Univers ty, Hayward in conjunction 
with the Oakland UnifiCv^ School District; California state 
University Los Angelas in conjunction with the Los Angeles 
Unified School District, California State University, Dominguez 
Hills in conjunction with the Los Angeles Unified School District 
3nd San Francisco State University in conjunction w^t^ the San 
Francisco Unified School District. 
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These projects have been highly successful. After the first year 
of the projects in Oakland and San Diego, retention rates of the 
beginning teacher participants neared 90\, a rate substantially 
higher t*>an those reported in urban school districts. These 
beginning teachers were found to be performing on a level with 
successful experienced teachers. In projects established in 
1988/89 in the Los Angeles and San Francisco scnool districts* 
none of the teachei. participents planned to lea.*Q teaching and 
nearly all planned to stay in their current district and school. 
Currently, The California State University budgets this piogram 
at $524,324. 

The goals of The California State Unive >ity and those of this 
legislation are closely aligned. Thcr<. is a serious need to 
diversify the teaching force which ca.i best be met through 
educational entities working in partnership. There is a need to 
support under represented students through innovative programs and 
instruction so they may achieve at higher levels in school and 
university. And there is a need to remove barriers, such as 
inadequate financial resources, for those students moving through 
the educational pipeline, so they may achieve productive careers 
in teaching. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank >ou. Mr Quiglev, Executive Direc- 
tor, Center for Civic Education. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. Ql IGLE\, EXECl TIV E DIRECTOR, 
CENTER FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 

Mr QciGLE\ Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate having the 
opportunity to participate. Briefly, the Center for Civic Education 
I^ a nun profit, educational corporation which ha^ iti> origins at 
UCLA in 1965. We are affiliated with UCLA and the State Bar of 
California, we primarily conduct curriculum development, civic 
education, teaclier training, and the largest program, which you 
ma> be familiar with, the National bicentennial competition on 
the Constitution and the Bill of RightiJ. 

Thib >ear we have approximately :].",000 teacherb involved with 
about 2.5 million students in every state in the United States. We 
have a lot to learn, but we are fairly familiar, particularly w^th in- 
service training. 

I concur with Mr. Lemos. The Mil, I think, is an t-«cellent contri- 
bution, and it is well targeted. 1 have a written statement with 
some details, but I would like to just ver^ briefly summarize what I 
see some of the strengths are. und also make a couple of sugge^ 
tions that I think might be considered in strengthening the bill 
still further. 

Clearly, the provisions tur the recruitment and retention of 
teachers with a fucus upon minority teachers does not need to be 
justified. It is an obvious nted, and it really is an uppressing need. 
And the bill, I think, is well suited to do that. 

The focus upon in .-service training, I think, ;s also excellent. It is 
a place where >our dollar is more cost-effective. There is a tremen- 
douis need, as we all know, for the continuing ^i^cation of teachtrs, 
and it is a need that is not being adequatel> met And the idea of 
forming partnerships and consortia, I think, is a very productive 
way to go about that. 

Also the provision for academies funded b> the Department of 
Educ»A*ion which would provide for a networking clearing house, 
dissemination of the most recent information, th<^ research to all of 
the other academies. I think, is excellent. And I also agree with 
Mr Lemos, the idea of the teacher recognition program, enhancing 
the image of teachers, reinforcing positive roK 'nodels, and enhanv 
ing the image in the public eye is excellent. 

M> suggestions for improvement are that there should be more 
strings aHuched. in particular to Title III, more specific require- 
ments. We hive learned <■ lot about what does and what does not 
work in in-service training. And I think some of that might be em- 
bodied in the legislation, specificall>, to make sure that it does 
reach its worthy goals. 

I mention, in particular, the emphasis upon subject matter in the 
bill, at least the draft that I read. In the findings, there is clear 
attention to the need to upgrade the subject matter background of 
teachers. And yet, in the bill itself there is no requirement that 
these academies link with the subject matter departments of the 
uni\ersities. There «s an es^-^entia! linkage with schools of teacher 
ilucation, but that alone is not enough. I would require, and 
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strongl>' sjggesl ^ou consider equiring, that these partnerships in- 
clude the departments of math, scierce, and the relevant disci- 
plines in the universities that are needed for the continuing educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Another concern is, it looks to me in leading the bill, and I ma> 
be wrong, that an> school system that links with the Department 
of Education and an institution of higher education could qualify 
for funding no matter how small o* how large, which would mean 
that 16,000 school systems might be eligible. I would suggest that it 
might be more efficient if ♦hese awards were given on a competi- 
tive basis to school systems that establish consortia and serve all 
the school systems within their area. Most states already have 
State Departmerts of Education. They already h.we their states di- 
vided up into regions. And I think that would jv <x more effective 
w'a> to organise it, easier to monitor, administratively naore effi- 
cient, and also increase the probability that within those regions 
the resources necessary fur an effective program would be accumu- 
lated. 

One way that we have done this with the National bi-centennial 
competition is to support programs by congressional district. There 
u^e only 435 congressional districts plus the trust territories, it is 
440 And that is another aieans of organizing nationally what 
might be more effective. 

My final comment is in regard to Title IV and the program of 
the Chief School Officers that has been in operation, I believe, for 
33 years It is an excellent program. It has national recognition and 
national prominence— I believe even to the extent ot having the 
President award the teachers special awards in rose garden cere- 
monies. 

My comment here is that you might effectively broaden this be- 
cause almost e\ery major educational organization has a teacher 
recognition program. T^.achers of English, Teachers of Science, and 
the National Council for Social Studies, for example gives recogni- 
tion to the outstanding teachers of civic education at elementary, 
middle school and high school levels. Also in the private sector, 
there are an increasing number of teacher recognition programs. 

The Disney Corporation, for example, has just established a 
Disney salute to the American teacher, it does not single out teach- 
ers at being the bejt but it has an egalitarian theme to it and iden- 
tifies each year 30 teachers who are ordinary people doing extraor- 
dinary things and It gives them national prominence through the 
Disney network. So here, I would hope you might consider broaden- 
ing that legislation to let 1000 flowers bloom rather than just sin- 
gling out one for special cultivation and encouraging, not only the 
educational organizations, but a.^ the private sector to help us en- 
han'*'? the quaUt; and the image of the teaching profession. Thank 
you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Charles N, Quigley follow,] 
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I appreciate the opportunity to coment on the proposed bill 
and its tioely and laudable goals. This bill has the potential 
to pronote dranatic improvements in the instructional 
capabilities of teachers, the quality of their teaching, and the 
public image of the teaching profession. I will comment on what 
I see as the princip^'l strengths of the bill and then make some 
suggestions for modifying the bill that the Committee might wish 
to take into account to Increase the likelihood that its goals 
will be reached. 

Strengths 

The following are among the t».-<;t prominent strengths of the bill: 

1. It addresses the well-i.ecogni2ed national need to recruit, 
train, and retain highly qualified teachers. In doing so it 
appropriately places a priority on the need for increasing 
the number of qualified minority teachers in the profession. 

2. It provides financial support required to recruit and train 
teachers and a loan forgiveness policy which should provide 
an incentive for qualified, but needy, applicants. The 
policy of forgiving loans over a five-year period addresses 
the need to retain teachers beyond the period when over half 
of new teachers drop out of the profession, and it should 
help to alleviate that problem. 

3. It provides significant resources for the in-sezvice 
training of teachers where the need, impact, and the cost- 
effectiveness are greatest. 

4 It links pre-collegiate with post-secondary institutions as 
an effective means of enhancing the quality of m-sr^vice 
training programs. 

5. It establishes professional development academies which will 
provide a means of prcsioting the exchange of information on 
exemplary programs on intrastate, interstate, and 
international levels. 

6. It provides a means of recognizing the accomplishments of 
outstanding teachers, thus setting models Tor -smulation and 
enhancing the image of the teaching protession and of 
education in general. 

Suggested improveaents 

I would like to make several suggestions for yoi^r 
consideration which I think would strengthen the bill. My 
remarks will be limited to Titles III and IV whicft cover the 
areas with which I an most familiar. 
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Title III 

I am in complete agreement with the stated goals of Title 
III. My concern is that, in its present fona, Title III does not 
seem to be as well designed as it should be to meet those goals. 
The following suggestions focus upon two topics. (1) the need for 
adequate attention to subject matter in the professional • 
development academies, and (2} the practice of supporting local 
professional development academies through a formula grant 
program rather than by a competitive grant process. 

X. The need for adequate training in subject natter and 

pedagogy. The findings of the bill include the statement 
that "...it is necessary to enact additional 
programs. . .which provide for greater integration of subject 
matter and pedagogical training; ..." and that "... in- 
service training for experienced teachers enables such 
teachers to Keep current in their substantive fields ai.d in 
the practice of teaching;..." and "to learn new substantive 
fields of expertise in order to alleviate teadher 
shortages: ..." 

Inadequate attention to subject matter. The wording of the 
bill itself, however, does not adequately deal with this 
need. At present, in both the pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers, there is all too often an emphasis on 
teaching methods and procedures at the expense of suiiject 
matter. Tae resou*r*'«is of the departments of colleges and 
univerttities concerned with academic subject matter are not 
used appropriately to help prepare classroom teachers i.. he 
subject matter they are responsible for teaching. For 
example, to help teachers improve in math and science 
instruction, classes are needed that focus primarily on the 
subject matter of math and science, with teaching methods 
receiving secondary attention. 

The bill's linking in Title III of schools ^th post- 
secondary institutions "that offer teacher . »ining" would 
not: be enough to ensure an appropriate balan'. between 
subject matter and methodology. The legislate should 
require that appropriate subject matter departi. nts of 
institutions of higher learning play a significant role in 
the in-service education of teachers. Methodology is 
important, but cannot be divorced from the subject matter. 

To insure that this need is met, the specific subject areas 
for which professional development academies would be funded 
should be listed in the legislation. Thus there would be 
academies established in such subjects as English and 
language arts, mathematics, history and social studies, 
science, civics and government, and the like. 
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The explicit conbination of subject natter and methodology 
could conceivably be useful not only with regard to the 
professional development academies in Title III, but also in 
Title II as well. For instance, the Department of Education 
could recoEuaend a set of guidelines for course work and 
achievement in academic content and skills that individuals 
could work toward in their training to be teachers. If 
schools, higher education institutions, and teacher 
accreditation bodies found them serviceable, these 
guidelines could be used as part of the proposed teacher 
recniitment and preparation efforts. 

Formula grants versus competitive grants. The use of 
formula grants to support the establishment of professional 
developaent academies in school districts appears 
inefficient and not likely to produce the desired results. 
It appears that grants under Title III, Sec 303 would be 
available to any and every school district in a state which 
establishes a partnership with an institution of higher 
learning that offers "teacher training programs," no matter 
how broad or limited that partnership may be and regardless 
of whether or not it has the personnel resources and other 
capacities required to do a good job. (Note, in particular, 
the omission of the requirement for subject matter 
d-3partments to be members of these partnerships.) 
Conceivably this could result in the funding of over 16,000 
academies which would present a considerable burden on state 
agencies in administering the program and almost 
impossible task in many instances in monitoring the quality 
of the performance of the academies. Therefore, we are of 
the opinion that the use of formula grants would r.ot appear 
to be the best way to insure the establishment of effective 
professional development academies that can provide high 
quality in-service training to teachers in both subject 
matter and methodology. 

As an alternative to formula grants we suggest that 
competitive grants to consortia that serve geographic 
regions within states would (1) improve the likelihood that 
effective academies would be established to serve local 
school districts, (2) be administratively ra. re efficient, 
and (3) enable more effective monitoring by state agencies 
of the performance of t-he academie^^. 

Regional academies. If state educational agencies have not 
already done so, they should establish geographic regions 
and within these areas, consortia could be formed that would 
compete for funding on the basis of merit. The consortia 
should be required to provide services to all teachers 
within a given region. Additionally, within regions, there 
night be different consortia specializing in differing needs 
ot the schools they contain. Applicants would be selected 
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which demonstrate the best resources and capacities to 
provide high<-quality services to alX the teachers within 
their regions. 

As an alternative to the use of such regions as noted above, 
we would suggest the Committee consider using Congressional 
districts as the basis for organizing the program on a 
national level. Their limited number and roughly equal 
populations foster administrative efficiency, equity in the 
distribution of funds, and ease in monitoring the quality of 
their programs. The size of their populations insures the 
possession of adequate personnel and the institutional 
resources required for the establishment of effective 
academies- 

For the past sever<> years the Center for Civic Education 
has administered two national programs organized by 
congressional district. These are the National Bicentennial 
Competition on the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and 
the Discover America Historical/Pictorial Map Contest. Our 
experiences with these programs convince us of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of organizing national efforts 
by Congressional district. We would be pleased to provide 
further information to the Committee on how these programs 
are org<inized and administered. 

Stibjoct matter and methods. Consortia applying for support 
should be required to use in their training programs subject 
matter scholars from institutions of higher learning or 
people with equivalent qualifications from other kinds of 
institutions such as scholars and scientists employed by 
private industry, judges, government officials, and the 
like. 

Eligibility. The listing of those eligible to establish 
professional development academies in partnerships with 
local educational agencies and j.nstitutir>ns of higher 
learning should include nonprofit educational organizations 
which specialize in the use of scholarly resources in the 
implementation and improvement of in-service training. 

3. The need to define the functions of the professional 
development academics supported directly by the Secretary. Thb 
conpetitive grants program noted on page 23 (b) does not clearly 
specify the intended functions of the professional development 
academies saying only that they are to "provide an interstate, 
international, or other exemplary program. I think such 
a^^aderaies should be required to provide, among other functions, 
i>uppc»rt services to the local professional development academies 
to enhance their capacities to implement good in-service training 
prograrcis. Such services might include, for example, the 
di crimination of the most recent research on effective teacher 
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training, the collection and disjenination of information on 
exemplary in-service programs and the most recent scholarship m 
subject matter fields, serving as clearing houses for information 
on in-service training, and the provision of leadership training 
programs for those responsible for local professional development 
academies. 

We would also suggest that these academies be required to 
focus upon differing areas of the school curriculum in which 
improvement is needed, e.g., improvement in the teaching of 
subject matter such as math, science, language arts, history, 
civics and government, geography, and improvement m basic skills 
instruction. 

Requirements such as the above would increase the 
probability that these academies furthered the goals of this 
legislation. 

Title IV 

The teacher recognition program conducted by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers has been in existence for over thirty 
years. It has proven to be a significant means of providing 
recognition to outstanding teachers. Support for this program is 
timely and warranted. 

At the same time, the Committee might also wish to 
acknowledge and support worthy efforts directed at the same end 
- / other notable educational organizations, service groups, and 
pixvate industry. For example, many professional educational 
organizations conduct annual teacner recognition programs such as 
that conducted by the National Council for the Social studies 
which identifies elementary and secondary teachers who hav/e made 
outstanding contributions to the education of stude.its for 
competent and responsible citizenship. In the private sector. 
The Disney Channel has just established an annual program 
entitled "The Disney Channel Salutes the American Teacher," m 
which thirty public and private elementary and secondary teachers 
are recognized each year. In the first year's activities, 
Barbara Bush introduced both the thirty-minute television special 
and each of the individual teacher profiles which have beei. 
broadcast on The Disney Channel since early September. Through 
programs of this sort which reach and influence millions of 
people, organizations like the Walt Disney Company are helping tv 
foster the respect which the teaching profession deserves. The 
efforts of such organizations as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and The Disney Channel are also worthy of national 
recognition and support by Congress and the Administration. 

The enhancement of the image of teachers and public 
education among the general public through teacher recognition 
programs is an important and worthy goal in which the Committee 
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might take the position of fostering the "blooming of a thousand 
flowers" rather than singling out one for special cultivation. 
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March 8, 1990 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515-0529 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Z appreciate having had the opportunity to appear before 
your hearing last Saturday to coaaent on H.R. AJ'O. vou may 
roneaber that you indicated an interest in receiving 
suggested remedies for the problens Z found with Title ZV. 
Enclosed is ny response, zt keeps the existing language, 
but adds language which broadens the bill to include support 
for other worthy progr;»ns which further the goals of Title 
IV. 

The need for diverse programs in this field which reach 
and reco< nize a wide range of teachers was highlighted for 
ae recently during conversations with staff of the Aaerican 
Federation of Teachers and the Council for Great City 
Schools. They indicated a concern that in the thirty-seven 
years of its existence, the prograa currently highlighted by 
Title ZV has only selectt::J five teachers froa urban areas as 
national teachers of the year. For this reason alone, Z 
think it desirable to have the legislation support a nunber 
of legit iaate prograns in the field conducted by both 
private and publiv sector organizations rather than singling 
out one for special treataent. 

I have also enclosed a revised version of ny written 
testimony which Z would preciate your using in the place 
of the version Z submi . before the hearing. Zt is 
essentially the saae as * prior testiaony, but includes 
additional coaaents on the professional developaent 
acadcaics to be supported directly by the Secretary. 

X appreciate the consideration you gave ay testiaony and 
the opportunity to forther clarify ay concerns and 
suggestions. 




cc: Mark Molli 
John Jennings 
Fticardo Martinez 
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5 TITLE IV-TEACHSR 

6 RECOGNITION 

7 SEC 401. SHORT TITLE. 
401. SHORT TITLE 

ThU title nay be cited as the "Teacher Recognition Act." 

10 SEC 402. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

11 It is the purpose of this title to provide special and es- 

12 tensive nation^vide recognition and honor to eleraentar>- and 

13 secondary school teachers selected each year as the State 

14 teachers of the year and to provide additioi.al recognition for 

15 the national teacher of the year. 

It is also the purpose of this title to provide soecial ;.nH 
extensive nationwide recognition to publirand t>rivatP 
sector organizations and agencies at local state ^nH 
national levels which inplerent programs d4sianed'tn l... . 
academically talented yoSng AnerLaKto telchfng"^ raise 
the status of teaching as a profession 5 1 1^' 

those who are truly outstanding, Ind ?o glvf^eachers ^2"^^ 
nationwide recognition they deserve? ^ teachers the 

16 SEC 103. FINDINGS. 

17 The Congress finds that-^ 

18 (1) the quality of America's schools depends pri- 
J9 manly on the men and u'omen who teach in such 
20 schools; 

-1 (2) in order to attract academically talented young 

22 Americans into teaching, Americans must raise the 

23 status of teaching as a profession; 

24 (3) in order to keep the best teachers in the cldss- 

25 room Americans must raise the status of teaching as 

26 a profession; 
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1 (4) at present, America's best school teachers re- 

2 ccivf too little recognition; 

3 (5) Americans can raise the sialus of all teachers 

4 uy recognizing and honoring, sjj-e w'io are truly out- 

5 standing; and 

6 (6) the tir^v» hf . come to reaffirm the centrality of 

7 teaching, to honor )utst *eavus.rs, and give such 

8 teachers the natic Vf'M recognition they deserve. 

oll!-*^®:i^!!®^/S^^^"^*'^°" program r.f the council of chief 
fnr fH!""^""^ 2f^'^^^! provides a model and inspiration 
r^^Jn?t.?«n"°^^°" ^"^ additional teacher 

recognition programs on local, statt, and rational 
levels by other professional educational ore ations 
business, industry, service groups, and other elements' 
of the public and private sectors. 

9 SEC. 404. DEFINITIONS. 

10 As used in this title— 

11 (1) The term "Secretary" means the Seci^etary of 

12 Education. 

13 (2) The term "State teacher of the year" means 

14 an indi\"idual designated as te.tcher of the year in each 

15 of the several States by the Coimcil of Chief State 

16 School Officers. 

17 (3) The term "national teacher oi the year" 

18 means the individual t'aosen as national teacher of the 

19 year by the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

20 (4) The term "President" means the President of 

21 the United States. 
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sec. 405 PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

Part A. TEACHER OF THE YEAR RECOGNITION PROGRAM 



-cS3-9ECr2|05rPROGRAM-;\UnntOIttMED: — 

23 The Secretary is authorized and directed, in accordance 

24 with the provisions of this title, and in consultation with the 

25 relevant Committees of Congress, to design and implement a 

1 recognition program for teachers designated by the Council of 

2 Chief Stats School Officers as teachers of the year and the 

3 national teji-'her of the yew. 

Part B. OTHER TEACHER RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 

The Secretary is authorized and directed, in accordance with 
the provisions in this title, and in consultation with th^ 
relevant Committees of Congress, to design and ioolenent a 
recognition program for public and private sector" 
organizations and agencies which implement programs desianed 
to attract academically talented young Americans into 
teaching, raise the status of teaching as a profession 
recognize and honor those who are truly outstanding, and to 
give teachers the nationwide recognition they deserve. 

Sec. 406 PROGRAM R£uJIREMENTS 

Part A. TEACHER OF THE YEAR RECOGNITION t>ROGRAM 

4--SEa^06. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

5 (a) Location,— The ceremonies and briefings held pur- 

6 suant to the recognition progiam authorized by this title shall 

7 take place in Washington, B.C., and shall include at least 

8 on»^ major event sponsored by the Congress. 

9 (b) CEi?EMONiES AND BElEFiNGS.-^The recognition 

10 piogram shall consist of ceremonies to honor the teachers and 

11 their accomplishments, and informational briefings on issues 

12 of interest to teachers. 
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13 (c) CoNSUirTATiON Requiee.').— The Secretary shall 

14 consult xvith educational organizatiors in desigr;«j the rec- 

15 ognition program authorized by th's title. 

16 (d) Expenses.— (1) The Secretary 'hall pay the costs 

17 of travel, room and board, and expenses of the teachers par- 

18 ticipating in the program. 

19 (2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Sec- 

20 retary is authorized to accept gifts of money and contribu- 

21 tions of goods and semces to help defray the costs of this 

22 title 

Part B. OTHER TEACHER RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 

(1) NATIONAL PROGRAMS. — Programs c-j-proved by the Secretary 
that are designed to fuifill one or Rore of the purposes of 
thir. title on ^ national level and which culminate annually 
in national events r.hall receive: 



o official recognition by the Strcretary in a forrc or 
forroo to be determined by the Secretary in 
consultation with the rele 'ant Connittees of 
Congrec:? and educational organizations 
rcpresonfr»ng teachers, adninistrators, school 
boards, .d other elements of the comnunity of 
professional educators. 

o presentations to the teachers participating in the 
programs by the Presiden*- or his designee. 

(2) STATE AND T.OCAL PROGRAMS.— Programs approved by thi:? 
Secretary that are designed to fulfill one or jaore of the 
purp_ OS of this t'tle at local and state levels and which 
culminate annually in local and/or state events shall 
receive official recognition by the Secretary in a form or 
foms to be detenained in consultation with the relevant 
Connittees of Congress and educational organizations 
representing teachers, administrators, school bo^tus, and 
other clentnts of the conr.unity of professional educators. 

(3) ELIGIBILITY. — Any public or private sector 
organization or agency at the local, si te, or national 
level shall be eligible to apply to the Secretary for 
approval of its prog ran. Approval shaxl be awarded in 
accord with criteria for recognition established by the 
Secretary in consultation with the relevant conraittees of 
Congress and educational organizations representing 
teachers, administrators, school boards, and other elements 
of the connunity of professional educators. 
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1 SKC 407 MEDAL AlTTxIORIZEa 

2 i'd) hi GenebaL,— The Stcretaiy shall designate and 

3 procure a mcdul to honor the State teachers of the year and 

4 tht' national tt acher of the year. 

fi (b) Pkesentation.— Such medals shall be presented to 

6 the teachers participating in the recognition program by the 

7 President or his designee. 

8 SEC 40it. STATE ANP LOC\L PROGILOIS, 

Tie Sfcrcturv- is authorized to work with Stat<? and 

10 locul go/umments, SlHe and local educational agencies, and 

11 othtT organization^ to encourage the development of State 

12 and hcdl rt commit programs to honor outstanding teachers 
1 'A and otht r t. ducatorv 



Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank >uu, Quiglej, The next wit 
nesfe. is Mr. William Anton, Deputy Superintendent, Lo^ An^elet* 
Unified School District 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. ANTON, l)LlinT\ SI FLRINTENDENI. 
LOS AN(^LLES VNIFIEI) SCHOOL LMSTRICT 

Mr Anton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Martinez. I do have 
a letter Irum our President of the Board of Education, Jackie Gold 
berg, that I would like to enter in the record, if that is possible 

Chairman Hawkins*, \tithout ubjeUion, the letter will be enterec 
into the record. 

Mr. Anton. Thank you. I would like to start out by giving you 
and Mr. Martinez thankb for agu.ln coi.tinuir^g to champion the 
rights of minority studenti», all studenU$, and being a ^.hampion for 
education by introduction of this bUl that is so necessary. 

First, up front, I would like to indicate that the second largest 

hool district -f this nation, LA Unified, is totally committed to 
work in an> vva> pos^ ble unce this legislation is finished and ac 
complished, tu participate Ajth all the tenets uf the legi^jlation and 
certainlv to include our t^upport fur the pat^t^age of ihe legislation to 
any degree possible. 

I thini; it is important for the record to perhaps do some repeti 
tion in termt* of some of the statistics that are so important for not 
o ly the committee but for thi general public to know in teiHis of 
wh> thih legislation is so necessar> particular^ in large urban 
areas 

In UKSO, as we all knov,, one U S, teacher in eight was a minori 
t\. By the turn of the tentur^ that proportion will drop to one in 
20 unless steps are taken, such as H R 41.'^0, the Twenty First Cen- 
tur\ Teachers Act, tu attract more minorities into teaching and 
keeping them in the profession. 

As v.e all know, an ethnicall> diverse teaching faculty is es.sen 
tiul in our pluralistic schools Faculties formulate the curriculufn 
and determine the qualit> of the experiences in ever> classroom 
The> serve as teat hers, menturs, advisors and role models. In a 
«u»rd, teachers are the »,ore of the institutions that we <.all schools 

Without the ♦ontributio^is of minurU> teachers, the faculties in 
uer schools would be incu.nplete Ana I Lnvw we knov»' the facts 
aSuut nununty students t»s has been statt J before, the higher edu 
vittiun Ouol >r students nation wide i.s incrcMsingl> made up of mi 
noais ;tath In 2o of our nation's largest cities and metropolitan 
area.s, haif of th* public school students come froin minority 
groups In li>70, LAUSD, our schooi distnct's student population 
wa?-. 50 peicent minuritv Tod.tv »t is S5 percent minority ana grow 
ing 

MaH«rit> student.^ are concentrated in .un-munit^ colleges In the 
fall uf over percent of the Hispanics, and just over 4»" per 
cv-nt c»f the Afiivun Americans attending college were enrolled in 
♦.omniunity colIegK> Few of thehe .^tudentb ever go on to attend or 
graduate from fuur year iastituiion^ And so we see this bill with a 
joining uf the cunimuniilv Cul leges and the institutiunt. uf higher 
education a critical ekineat to fuUili and ci«K-e this gap 
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In the fall of 1987, Hispanics comprised 6.5 percent of all candi- 
dates enrolled in California teacher training programs. African- 
Americans were at 3.5 percent. Asians were 3.2 percent, and other 
whites, on the other hand, were enrolled at 75 percent level. 

In the 1990-91 school year, our district expects an increase of 
over i:.000 students. The projected student population beginnmg m 
1992 is estimated to be at approximately 637,000 students, and 
again we are mindful of the over 85 percent minority. 

To meet this growth and to serve all of these students, we wjII 
need teachers in the fields of elementar>^ education, bilingual 
mathematics, science, English, ESL, and special education. The 
need for bilingual teachers is especially critical. Currently enroll- 
ing in our school district, 190,000 students participate in our bihn- 
gual education programs. Eightvnjne languages are represented 
within the district and Spanish is spoken by 90 percent of the stu- 
dents in our bilingual programs. 

Our district has long recognized the need for this type of finan- 
cial support package to alleviate the snortage of teachers, especial- 
ly minority teachers. And again, ai? I indicated, we are extremely 
supportive of H.R. 4130. If we had writter the bill ourselves with 
the critical elements that are listed therein, I think we could not 
have done a better job because you have covered, and as been men- 
tioned by other speakers, those i^ritical elements of recruiting, 
training, re training, honoring and recognition. And all along with 
particular assistance that will allow young men and women to 
enter the teaching profession Vvhich is so urgentl> needed, as we all 
know, for the future of our nation. 

Again, we commit ourselves as the second largest school district 
and would act cooperatively in the p*^ssage of this legislation as 
well as in the implementation of its high goals- Thank you. 

(The statement of William R. Anton and a letter from Jackie 
Goldberg follow:) 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATP/ES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION /■J^JD LABOR 
CHAIRMAN: AUGUSTUS HAWKINS 

HEARING ON: 
HR 4130 (INTRODUCED ON FEBRUARY 28, 1990) 
IWENTY-riRST CENTURY TEACHERS' ACT 

TESTIMONT PP£SENTED B^-'" 

\VfI.!,l\M R. ANTON 
DEPUPi' SUPFRINTENDEKT 
LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

I.OS ANOi LhS MUSEUM OF SCIENCE &. INDUSTRY 
MUSES ROOM 
SATURDAY, M\RCH 3. 1990 



G6 

THE LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(LAUSD) IS EXTREMELY SUPPORTIVE OF HR 4130, THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY TE/.CHERS' ACT, AND I AM PLEASED 
TO TESTIFY ON ITS BEHALF. 

IN 1980, ONE U.S. TEACHER IN EIGHT WAS A 
MINORITY. BY THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, THAT 
PROPORTION WILL DROP TO ONE IN 20-- UNLESS STEPS ARE 
TAKEN, SUCH AS HR 4130- THE TWHNTy-FTR <;T rFNTirov 
TEACHERS' ACT -TO ATTRACT MORE MINORITIES INTO 
TEACHING AND KEEP THEM IN THE PROFESSION. 

AS WE WEa KNOW, AN ETHNICALLY DIVERSE 
TEACHING FACULTSf IS ESSENTIA TO OUR PLURALISTIC 
SCHOOLS. FACULTIES FORMULATE THE CURRICULUM AND 
DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF THE EXPERIENCES IN EVERY 
CLASSROOM. THEY SERVE AS TEACHERS, MENTORS, 
ADVISORS AND ROLE MODELS. IN A WORD, TEACHERS ARE 
THE CORE OF THE INSTITUTIONS WE CALL SCHOOLS. 
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WITHOUT THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MINORITY TEACHERS. NO 
FACULTY OR SCHOOL CAN BE COMPLETE. 

CONSIDER THESE FACTS ABOUT MINORITY 
STUDENTS: 

1. HIGHER EDUCATION'S POOL OF STUDENTS, 
NATIONWIDE, IS INCREASINGLY MADE UP OF 
MINORTFY YOUTH. IN 25 OF OUR NATION'S 
LARGEST CITIES AND METROPOLITAN AREAS, 
HALF OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS COME 
FROM MINORITY GROUPS. IN 1970, LAUSD'S 
STUDENT POPULATION WAS 50% MINORITY; 
TODAY, IT IS APPROXIMATELY 85% MINORITY. 

2. MINORTTY STUDENTS ARE CONCENTRATED IN 
COMMUNTTY COLLEGES. IN THE FALL OF 1986, 
0\^R 55 PERCENT OF THE HISPANICS AND JUST 
OVER 43 PERCENT OF THE AFRICAN-AMERICANS 
ATTENDING COLLEGE WERE ENROLLED IN 



TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS. FEW OF TK^SE 
STUDENTS EVER GO ON TO ATTEND OR 
GRADUATE FROM FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS. 
3. IN THE FALL OF 1987, HISPANICS COMPRISED 
6.5% OF ALL CANDIDATES ENROLLED IN 
CAUFORNIA TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS. 
AFRICAN-AMERICANS WERE AT 3.5%; ASIANS, 
3.2%; WHITES, ON THE OTHER HAND. WERE 
ENROLLED AT THE 75";, LEVEL. 
ir. THE 1990-91 SCHOOL YEAR, THE DISTRICT 
EXPECTS AN INCREASE OF 15.000 STUDENTS. THE PROJECTED 
STUDENT POPULATION BEGINNING IM 1992 IS ESTIMATED TO 
BE AT APPROXIM/\TELY 637,000 STUDENTS. TO MEET THIS 
GROWTH, AND TO SERVE ALL OF THESE STUDENTS, WE WILL 
NEED TEACHERS IN THE FIELDS OF ELEMENTARY, 
ELEMENTARY/BILINGUAL. MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, ENGLISH, 
ESL, AND SPECIAL EDUCATION. 
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ELEMENTARY/BIUNGUAL, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, ENGUSH, 
ESL, AND SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

THE NiiED FOR BIUNGUAL TEACHERS IS ESPECIALLY 
CRITICAL. CURRENTLY, 190,000 STUDENTS IN THE DISTRICT 
PARTICIPATE IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
EIGHTY-ONE LANGUAGES ARE REPRESENTED WITHIN THE 
DISTRICT; SPANISH IS SPOKEN BY 90 PERCENT OF THE 
STUDENTS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAMS. 

LAUSD HAS LONG RECOGNIZED A NEED FOR THIS 
TYPE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT PACKAGE TO ALLEVIATE THE 
SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS, ESPECIALLY MINORITY TEACHERS, 
AND WE ARE EXTREMELY SUPPORTIVE OF HR 4130. 
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JACKIE GOLDBERG 
msDXKr 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 



J^arch 2. 1990 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chai man 

Cownittee on Education and tabor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2181 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

RE: TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY TEACHERS ACT 

Dear Honorable Congressman Hawkins and Members of the Cotmittee: 

l^TullU ^""7^^^^^ L?? P^^s<»"*Uy ^"3b1e to attend the Coirmttee hearing on 
the Hawk ns-Goodhng Bill to provide for teacher training. Of course, there is 
absolutely no dispute over the growing shortage of individuals who are pursuing 
a career as classroom tear^ers. And, at the same time, the rurnber of current 
teachers reaching retirement age is also increasing. We must find new ways to 
n^M^lVH?/ the best and the brightest young people to teach in the 
nation s classrooms. It is for that reason that 1 wholeheartedly support the 
GoodMng! ^^"tury Teachers Act" as proposed by Congressmen Hawkins and 

I became a teacher myself with the assistance of loans iinaer the Nstio.al 
nL.yM.^?''''^^'^" loan forgiveness program. That financial support made it 
possible for n^any of ny fellow students at the University of Southern 
^k!1I ^ Vr"^ the University of California at Berkeley to stay in school and 
obtain teaching credential. It was also a strong incentive to consider 

teach'lna l.l [n^^f'L'"'?^"^"..""^r T ^^^^ ' «ent into 

teaching had 10% of their loan ''forgiven" each ye^^r for five years of teaching. 

mcheT n th.'L^^n' scholarship. If the person were employed as a classroom 
olr vear J.r f<,f c "'5^? ^nner-city schools, the loan forgive.iess was 20% 
per year for five years. This n^sant, in effect, a 300% scholarship. Many a 
person teaching today is In the classroom because of that forward thinking 
program. ^ 

^1^^ enorfrous satisfaction that I s^e the Hawkins/Goodl ing proposal 
move forward. But th^s landmark legislation coes even further tha« the for'er 

IL rT ^^^Sram went. By helping colleges and universities with funds with 
tl .. teacher-candidates, I believe the results will be magnified. 

And the need to address restructuring goes a long way to professionalizing the 

t n e? ''nnM I'l? "^^^^ ^^-^^'"9 a more attractive profession 

to enter Finally I believe the provision that provides for special and 
extensive recognition of current classroom teachers is essential. Only one in 
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four teachers in California retires from teaching. That is to say, three out 
of four leave teaching f^- otner careers before reaching retirement. This 
nation needs to recruit new teachers to be sure, but we need to recognize and 
retain the current group of excellent professionals current the nation's 
classroo«i. 

Thank >ou, and a1) who are supportive of this visionary measure. It is 
essential to the security and weT. being of this nation to ensure the constant 
preparation and flow of young people into the teaching profession. When this 
bill becomes law. U will be of enorrous assistance in meoting that goal. 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Raul Cardenas. 

STATEMENT OF RAl L ( ARDENAS, PRESIDENT. SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Cardenas. Chairman Hawkins, Mr. Martinez. I am Raul 
Cardenas I am President of South Mountain Community College 
in Phoenix, Arizona, As Chairperson of the Executive Committee of 
the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities, otherwise 
known as HACU, I appreciate the opportunity to speak with you 
on behalf of HACU about the education crisis resulting from the 
teacher shortage. I applaud you, Chairman Hawkins and the com- 
mittee's initiatives to address this critical issue through the 
Twenty-First Century Act. 

First, I think it is Important to share with >uu some information 
about the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities. HACU 
is a national association represf .ing colleges and universities in 
the United States where Hispa students constitute a minimum 
of 25 percent of the institution's overall enrollment. The 113 insti- 
tutions that currentl> meet this membership criterion are located 
in Arizona. California. Colorado, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Texas, Washington and Puerto Rico. 

These 113 Hispanic serving institutions are two-year and foui- 
year public, private and non-profit colleges or universities and 
enroll about 45 percent of all Hispanic post-secondary students in 
the United States. Giv^en current demographic trends, the number 

Hispanic serving institutions is expected to increase to about 15u 
soon after the year 2000. 

HACU. seeks to establish working partnerships between the 
member colleges, universities, corporations. Governmental agen- 
cies, and individuals. The HACU goals are promoting the develop- 
ment of member colleges and universities, improving the quality of 
post secondary education opportunities for Hispanic student.-, and 
advancing the interests of bu&iness and industry through the devel- 
opment and sharing of resources, information and expertise. 

HACU was established as a cooperative effort of institutions of 
hig*' — education to more effectively address, at the National level, 
the needs of Hispanic students and those institutions that serve 
them I hope that my comments today ar'^ not received as address- 
ing only the needs of Hispanic students and Hispanic serving insti- 
tutions but rather, the Nation s need to provide quality education 
to a growing population so the United States can compete in the 
global market. 

Change in demographics, insufficient resources and the pending 
needs of our schools demand our immediate attention. We must 
seek a solution to teacher shortages if America s youth are to be 
adequately prepared to face the technological and scientific chal- 
lenges of the world economy in the twenty-first century. 

As a former school teacher and administrator, aiid now as a post- 
secondary education administrator, I have witnessed with dismay 
the decline in the popularity of the teaching profession. H.R. 4130 
addresses this crisis, targeting urban schools with disadvantaged 
students and by promoting teacher recruitment and retention. 
^ACU supports the following measures. 
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Title I establishes student financial assistance similar to the 
NDSL fund for students preparing to become teachers. It creates a 
financial assistance program that targets economivall> disadvan 
uaged students and the institutions that serve them. This bill pro^ 
poses to break down obstacles and rea^^h a growing number of eco 
nomicall> disadvantaged students who will comprise the majority 
of our student population. 

Title II encourages institution recruitment and retention, a ba^ic 
need that has been unfulfilled thus far. Ti*' II targets minority 
serving institutions for which the bills defin. .on of Hispanic serv- 
ing institutions of higher education is ver> important. HACU 
strongl'' supports this definition. 

Title III is a creati\e and innovati\e approach to maintaining a 
desired level of teacher training and preparedness to professional 
development academies. The professional developraent academies 
uill require the involvement of map> pla>ers from the various 
levels of education, thus creating an inter segmental s>sten to im 
p ove the educational attainment of minority students. 

Title IV encourages pride in teaching as a profession. Building 
such pride in teaching is long overdue and may help rejuvenate the 
profession. 

An urgent need exists to address the crisis resulting from the 
teacher shortage especially in the Hispanic community. Teacher 
shortages are particularly acute in areas vvith large numbers of 
Hispanic students. Many oi the teachers in Hispanic communities 
are not Hispanic and some find it difficult to cope with cultural 
and language barriers. 

Hispanic teachers are needed to serve as role models for Hispan 
ic students, which is crucial if students are to gain a degree of self 
estee a. With increasing numbeis ^f Hispanic students entering the 
Nation's schools, it is critical t\ at more Hispanic teachers be 
trained and recruited. The emphasis throughout the bill on serving 
minority students and on recruiting and retaining minority teach 
ers is a significant step toward bringing Hispanic students into tht;^ 
mainstream of the American educational system. 

The bill's language is flexible enough to include all minority 
serving institutions but the definition for a Hispanic ser\ing insti 
tution used in this bill is to be applauded. It ib necessary that a 
consistent statutory definition be established for Hispanic serving 
institutions. The language of the Twenty-First Century Teachers' 
Act is consistent with that in the Workforwt 2000 legislation and in 
the Bentsen and Bustamante bills. 

A majority of Hispanic students begin their post-secondary edu 
cation careers at two-year colleges. The bill encourages transfers to 
four year institutions which is badly needed with current transfer 
rates of only 15 percent. As a nation, we need to address these crit 
icdl issues before the crisis caused by teacher shortages become un 
manageable. Provisions in this bill to forgive loans to students who 
teach for five years, entourage students, particularly disadvantaged 
minorities, to enter teaching without the worry of debt burdens. 

H.A.C.U. sees the assistance and encouragement that this bill 
promises to provide to the teaching profession as a positive step 
toward improving the American educational system 
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Mr Chairman. HACU appreciates your efforts over the years in 
^'^"",1 a^tT^ ^° post-secondary education for all minority stu- 
fu U commends you for your timely insight in mtroducing 

the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act. This bill will provide as- 
sistance to a large number of Hispanics as well as other disadvan- 
taged students and the institutions that serve them and addresses 
several critical needs for the future of education in the United 
btates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Raul Cardenas follows:) 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, I am Raul Cardenas, 
President of South Mountain Community College in Phoenix, 
Arizona. As Chairperson of the Executive Committee of the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), I 
appreciate this opportunity to speak with you on behalf of HACU 
about the education crisis resulting from the teacher shortage - 
I applaud Chairman Hawkins' and the committee's initiatives to 
address this critical issue through the Twenty-First Century 
Teachers Act. 

First, I think it important to share with you some informal-ion 
about the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities. 
HACU is a national association representing collages and 
universities in the United States where Hispanic students 
constitute a minimum of 25 percent of the instJ ution*s overall 
enrollment. The 113 institutions that currently meet this 
membership criterion are located in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, minois. New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Texas, tTashington, And Puerto Rico. These 113 "Hispanic-serving" 
Institutions (HSIs) , f»hich are two-year and four-year, public and 
private, nonprofit colleges and universities, enroll about 45 
percent >f all Hispanic postsecondary students in the United 
States. Given current demographic trends, the number of 
Hlspanlc-^'^rving institutions is expected to increase to about 
150 soon ar^^.er the year 2000. 

HACU seeks to establish working partnerships betveen the member 
colleges and universities and corporations, govern^Tjental 
agencies, and individuals. The HACU goals are: 

1. promoting the development of member colleges and 
universities; 
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2. iisproving the quality of postsecondary education 
opportunities for Hispanic students^ and 

3. advancing the interests of business and industry 
through the development and sharing of resources, 
information, and expertise. 



HACU was established as a collaborative effort of institutions of 
highor education to more effectively address, at the national 
level, the needs of Hispanic students and thcje institutions thoit 
serve theta. I hope that my coamepts today are not perceived as 
addressing only the needs of Hispanic students and Hispanic- 
serving institutions, but rather, the nation's need to provide 
quality education to a growing population so that the United 
States can compete in the global market. 

Changing demographics, insufficient resour^-es, and the pending 
needs of our schools demand our ioBediatc attettcion. We rust 
seek a solution to teacher shortages if AseriTa's you^h are to iDe 
adeqtiately prepared to face the technological and scientific 
challenges of the world economy in the twenty-first century. 



As a formei Ss^h^oi teacher and p^bo6ipsii wv-ttm Tl P a s o S c n opir 
^irStTi^t, and now as a postsecondary education administrator, I 
have witnessed with dismay the decline in the pooularlty of the 
teaching profession. 

HR 4130 addresces this crisis by targeting urban schools with 
disadvantaged students and by promoting teacher recruitmerit and 
retention. KACU supports the following treasures: 



Title I establishes a separate National Direct 
Student Loan (HDSL) fund for students preparing to 
become teachers. It creates a ctudiint financial 
assistance program that targets economically 
disadvantaged students and the institutions that sen-e 
them- A delivery system is already in place, which 
ensures successful implementation of the program. 
At HACU, we are very aware of educational deprivation 
caused by cultural and economic barriers, Tnls bill 
proposes to break down these obstacles and reach the 
growing number of economically disadvantaged students who 
Will corpriso the majority of our student population. 

Title II encourages institutional recruitment and 
retention, a basic need that has been unfulfilled 
thus far. It provides incentives for institutions to 
encourage transfer of students from two-year to four-year 
institutions, lltle II targets minority-ser'lng 
institutions, for which the bill's definition of 
Hispanic-serving institutions of higher education is veri 
irpor.anc. HACU strongly supports this definition. 
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- Title III is a croa'^ive and innovative approach to 
oaintaining a desired level of teacher training ti^ 
prepareaness through professional dovelopaent aca* ^ies. 
This effort will bring together the various levels of 
education by tearing down artificial barriers and 
BObilizing comaunities in support of teachers and of 
teaching as a profession. The professional develop&ent 
acadexaies will requirft the involvement of zaany players 
froxD the various leve^ ^ of education, thus creating an 
interscgnental system to icprove the educational 
attainoont f>f ainority students. 

Title IV encourages pride in teaching as a profession. 
It provides special recognition for elementary and 
secondary school teachers t) roughout the United St-tes. 
Building such pri.de in teaching is long overdue and may 
help rejuvenate tne profession. 



An urgent need exists to address the crisis resulting from the 
teacher shortage, especially in the Hispanic coonunity. Teacher 
shortages are particularly acute in areas with larg«2 numbers of 
Hispanic students. Many of the teachers in Hispanic conaunitics 
are not Hispanic and cannot cope with cultural and language 
barriers. Non-Hispanic to^cners are not as likely to serve as 
role Qodels tor Hispanic students, which is crucial if students 
are to gain a higher degree of self-esteem. 

With increa::^ing nuribers of Hispanic students entering the 
nation's schools, it is critical that more Hir.panic teachers be- 
trained and recruited. The emphasis throughout the bill on 
serving cinority students and on iecruitin«^ and retaining 
pinority teachcis is a significant step toward bringing Hispanic 
::.tvtcl^nts into the caAnstream of the Ax:crivan educational systen. 

The bill's language is flexible e .ough to include *11 minority- 
sfc^rving institutions, but the definition lor a Hi&^ Anic* s^^-iving 
im^titation u^ed in this hiV is to be applauded. It is 
necesoar^ that a cone latent statutory' definition be established 
to^ a Hispanic^serx'ing institution. The language of the Twenty - 
First Ccnturi' Teachers Act is consistent with that in JhQ 
Workforce 2000 legislation and in the Bt^ntsen and Bustamante 
bills. 

A ttajor^ty of Hicpanic students begin their postsecondary 
education careers at two-year colleges. The bill encourages 
transfers to four-year institution^^, which is desperately neede < 
with current transfer ratep of only 15 percent. Many Hispanic 
students ate unable to or are not encouraged to tra^tsfer to 
tout-year institutions and therefore many Hispanics do not rea^-n 
their full academe potential nor join profecsional fields. 
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As a nation, we n^^ed to address these critical issues before the 
crisis caused by teacher shortages becoaes unaanageable. The 
provisions in this bill to forgivu loans for students who teach 
for five years encourage students, particularly disadvantaged 
minorities, to enter teaching without the worry of debt burdens- 
HACU sees the assistai. .e and encouragement that this bill 
promises to provide to the teaching profession as a positive step 
toward inproving the American educational system. 

Mr. Chairman, HACU appreciates your efforts over tho years in 
assurinq access to postsecondary ed» at ion for all minority 
students. HACU coomends you for your timely insight in 
introducing the Twenty--First Century Teachers Act. This bill 
will provide assistance to a large number of Hispanics as veil as 
other disadvantaged students and the insti*- * -is that serve 
them, and atJdresses several critical needs tor the future of 
education in the United States. 
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Hispanic student Success Prograa 

Hispanic A2acrican higher education pr^rtiv pat ion and success 
rates are disiaal. For every 1,000 Hispanic children who enter 
the educational systen, on the average only 70 graduate fro& 
college. In soise areas of the country the figure is even aore 
tragic— as low as 25 out of 1,000. 

Such low educational participation and success rates have 
aoaentous implications for Aserican society in general, but even 
aore so for Western and Southwestern states, and to Florida, New 
York, Nev Jersey, and Illinois. The consequences of the Hispanic 
educationeil crisis are not United to social issues; they are 
also econonic. 

To coabat the problea, the Hispanic Association of college^ 
and Universities (HACU) began a pilot program, the Hispanic 
Student Success Progran (HSSP) , in San Antonxo and South Texas m 
1988. This HSS*» oodel is being p'iapted in other areas of the 
country; those projects are p ^ of the National Hispanic student 
Success Program network. 



Background 

The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 

Founded in May 1986, the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities represents the 113 institutions of higher 
education in the United States that have at least 25 percent 
Hispanic student enrol laent. Those institutions, located in 10 
states and Puerto Rico, jiroll approximately 45 percent of all 
the Hispanic college students in the U.S., yet they constitute 
only 3.5 percent of the aore than 3,000 colleges and universities 
in the nation. Hispunic enrollment at these 2»chco^s ranges fror 
25 to 99 percent of their student bodies. Demographic changes 
will result in more institutions reaching the ainiTQum 25 percent 
criterion each year, so that by the year 2000, some 150 colleges 
and universities should be eligible for HACU membership. 

HACU i^ dedic{;ted to the institutional development of aember 
colleges and universities and to the advancement of postsecondary 
educational opportunities for Hispanic students. 



Hov the HSSP Began 

In June 1987, The Ford Foundation awarded a planning grant 
to HACU to develop the pilot Hispanic Student Success Program. 
Planning activities focused on the identification of the 
underlying causes of the Hispanic dropout problem, of succassfui 
effor'cs a 1 read/ place throughout the United States that 
address the problem, and of innovative and effective strategies 
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for the enrol Inent and retention of significantly larger nuiuters 
of Hispanic students in institutions of higher education. 

KACU staff and consultants who studied projects froa 
California to Florida and froa Chicago to Brownsville, Texas, 
identified four categories of factors affecting the high Hispanic, 
student dropout rates: coaaunit/, fanily, school, and the 
student. The projects visited varied widely in terns of 
organization and target groups. Although their directors are 
dedicated and qualified, aost of the prograos are snail in scale, 
reaching, at best, hundreds of students annually. Successful 
prograns shared 3everal key features. 

* In-servict faculty and ttaff dcvelopnent activities 
involving aiddlc schools, high schools, coirsunity 
colleges, and four-year colleges/universities; 

* Marketing strategies ^nphacizing the value of education, 

* Mentoring programs using Hispanic prof ess io.>a*s and 
college <'tudents as role nodels; 

* Experiences for precollege studen*" on college caapuses 
with college faculty providing acaaeaic ard notivationai 
instruction; 

* Business and industry support through part icip^it ion m 
statewide and local advisory boards to provide direction, 
fiscal support and huaan resources; 

* Focus on writing skills; 

* Involvement of students as early as grade 6; 

* Parental mvolvenent activities ; 

* Participation of caring, cozaittcd and competent 
individuals; 

* Training in huaan dev^Iopaent skills for students; uri 

* Involveaent of coraurity organizations. 

To achievs substantial changes m the Hicpanic student 
participation and success rates^ colleges and universities, 
corporations^ foardations, govemnent agencies, and coanunity 
organizations aust fona partnerships.. Programs aus begin at uie 
eleaent ry schcol level and continue through the aiddle schoui, 
high school, and college years. The entire coasunity nust be 
involved- Hispanic students and their parents, coaaunity-based 
organizations, and the public and private sectors nust work 
together to ir.tegrate the educational experiences students havt- 
at orx level vith those they will have later in their schc^i 
care^rc- 



The Pilot i?ro-5raa 

The Hispanic Student Success Progran (HSSP) , funded by Tne 
Pew Charitable Trusts of Philadelpnia, Pa., is a coaprehensive, 
intcrsegaentai pilot project that seeks to Increase the higher 
eaucation participation and success rates of San Antonio-»^rea 
Hispanic students. Strategies are desigr&d to inprove the 
pertorcance of students <at various poxnts along the education 
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pipeline. The project incorporates key characteristics of other 
Successful prograss, as well as contains innovative features. 



Project Goals 

.ttc Hi&panic Student Success Prograa*s three aajor goals are 
to increase the rates at which the Hispanic students it targets. 

* graduate froo high school 

* enroll in college 

* graduate froa college. 



HSSP Cosponents 

The HSSP consists of cany individual projects and activities 
organized around five functional areas: 

* Institutional Change 

* Marketing 

* Enrichaent Services 

* Training 

* Cozaunity Outreach 



Inst it tional Change 

Institutional Change refers to changes in federal, state and 
local policies and practices that inhibit the pa«rticipation and 
Success of Hispanic students in higher education. The HSSP 
brings the .^eeds of Hispanic college students to the attention of 
legislators and officials by: 

1. identifying the issues and practices that inhibit the 
educational attainment of Hispanic students; 

2. promoting needed research or identifying research 
findings related to the inhibiting issues and practices^ 

3. ccnvsning Comas and/or study groups that develop action 
plans to change outaoded practices; and 

4. providing opportunities for leadership training for 
Hispanics wishing to work for institutional change. 

loi exasple, the HSSP sponsors study groups and foruas on a 
variety of crirlcal issues such as financial aid, the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, and the 
underrepresentation of Hispanics in graduate study. 



Marketing 

Through a series of television and radio spots featuring the 
these of "Education — It Really Does **ake a Difference," the HSSP 
coz2unicates to large noabers of students and other influential 
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individuals a clear sessage: hicner education is valuable; it 
"belongs" to all, not just an elite few; and it is attainable if 
students are prepared adequately. Target audiences are aiddle 
and high school students and their parents. 

F>r rlchnent Services 

Enrichnent activities — the HSSP's direct "delivery 
systea"— provide acadealc and support services to Hispanic 
students 

The HSSP enrichnent activities consibt of: 

• an Aca *~iric Year Enrichsent Progran of field experiences 
on college carpuses for students in grades 6 through 9 

• Enrxchnent Centers for after-school tutoring of children 
in K-8 

• EXCZL, a suisizer enrichcent progran for 4th and 5th 
graders 

• a Leadership Developaent Sucker Program for "average" and 
"at-ri-^k" 7th graders 

• a Two-Vear/Four-Year Progran to encourage cozmunity 
college students to transfer to four-year institutions 



ka^idt^zic Year Enrichnent Progran (AVEP) 

The Acadenic Year Enrichnent Prograa lAYEP) delivers 
a^3de::ic and acadeaic support programs and rvices to Hispanic 
sliudents in grades 6-12. AVEP activities are: 

• Enrichr'i '^ectures ari Experiences--delivered at col lege 
carouses <ind/or school sites by college/university 
professors; target Hirpanic stulents in grades 6-9. 

• Preparing Yourself for College — delivered at schools; 
targets 8th gr^iers 

* Preparing for the PSAT/PACT+ — delivered at high schools; 
targets 10th graders 

» Preparing for the SAT/ ACT — delivered at high schools; 
targets llth and 12th graders 

* Applying to College and for Financial Aid — targets llth 
graders who will be first-generation college students and 
whose faT^ilies have no background in dealing with the 
tinelmes and complexities of the college application and 
financial aid processes. 



Er./ichr'^nt Centers 

E^ric^^:er.t Centers (ECs> assist students m grades K-S with 
tneir schuoi w:>rK — help that th<cif parents oftei^ cannot give 
because of their iov levels of academic attaint .t. The centers 
are placed in churches, coraunity centers and libraries close to 
elementary, jriddle ard high schocis. 
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volunteer tutors at the ECs provide both group study and 
help for individual students. When possible, parent and peer 
tutors are used. Tutors do not do hojiework assignaents for 
students, but rather, provide a supportive environsent where the 
children can learn fron each other, have access to reference and 
enricliaent &aterials not available in their hoses, and develop 
their study skills. 



Experxence in Creativa 7nd Effective Learning (EXCEL) 

EXCEL, a six-week. suoser enrichaent progras for 250 average 
and above-average 4th- and 5th-grade students, develops 
analytical and problea-solving skills through studying "Hy Cit> 
and I." The students learn about the population, environaent, 
local govem&ent, educational systeia, and local eaployers of 
their city. They use sath, science, and social studies skilXs 
while they study the "real world. For exaaj-le, in sX-udying the 
history of the local population (social studies) , the students 
aay investigate the percentage of senior citizens in t^e total 
population (&ath) or the effects of ind.xstrial dumping on a 
particular segment »*f the population (si^ience) . Activities are 
student-directeu. ««nd "hands-on.** The prograa pro ^es pos.^tive 
self-inage, self-discipline, self-respect, and s^x - 
determination, as well as cooperation. 



Leadership Developsent Susner Progras (LOSP) 

The Leadeichip Developaent Sunner Procram (LOSP), which 
targets 7th graders, is a residential institute on a college 
canpus. 

LDSP students have been identified by teachers and 
wounselors as having superior It^adership potential. The students 
need not be outstanding a'^adeisically. sone nay, in fact, have 
been labeled as *'troubleaakers** in their schools. The LOSP 
channels such students' energies and skills in the right 
direction. 



The prograo develops skills in leadership, interpersonal 
•OBtaunication, negotiation, assertiveness, tolerance, tact, gro««p 
dynsaics and inquisitiveness. Tlie LDSP also highlights the 
relationship between acadeaic preparation and career choices. 

Two-Your/Four-Year Program 

rhe Two-year/Four-year Program (TY/FYP/ , funded by The Ford 
Foundation, is designed to Increase the transfer rate of Kispa..j.c 
students fron cooaunity colle^^ to four-year institutions. 

Specific Two-Vear/Four-Year Program activities include: 
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* Sumner Honors Program — for outstanding coniDvnity college 
students. They take courses taught at four-year 
Institutions, while paying only the coBuaunity college 
tuition. 

* Joint Admission Programs — Through a Joint admiusions 
program, participating comnuriity college students are 
guaranteed that they will not lose course credits vhen 
transferring. They can receive simultaneous academic 
advising from both the two- and four-year institutions. 
They also have access to financial aid counseling and 
scholarsnip information from the four-year institution, 
and may use the career placement office and libn?ry at 
the four-year institution. 

* Transfer Information Guide— The Transfer Information 
Guide (TIG) contains basic information for community 

CO lege students considering transferring to ^ four-year 
institution, such as college enrollment data, including 
ethnicity; special programs/f vices for transfer 
students? financial aid; apr at ion/admissions 
-nfomation; and majors. 



Trailing 

HSS'> staff train volunteer tutors for the Enrichment 
Centers, conduct workshops for school district employees and 
parent groups, and provide leadsrship and other skills training 
for fellow staff members. 



Coiarunity Outreach 

Parental Involvement 

The HSSP encourages parental involvement in all its 
activities. For exa.aple, parents of students participating in 
EXCEL and LDSP must attend orientation sessions and p: '^gram 
"completion** ceremonies. 

Parents are invited to visit the EXCEL classrooias and attend 
a student-designed career fair. Some parents of children who 
receive tutoring help in the Enrichment Centers volunteer as 
tutors. 



Parents Forums 

Because many hlispanic parents have not attended college, 
tlie^^ often lack the experience and ba'^kg round to provide the 
support their children need with homework, with academic 
decisions, or with financial aid and college admissions 
procedures. Yet, studies show that parental involvement often J& 
the deciding factor in a student's academic success. 
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HSSP parents foruos held in conounity centers, churches and 
schools provide parents with tha specific knowledge they need to 
help their children through the educational s/sten. For example, 
foruns on preparing for college that target parents of aiddle 
school students concert, how to choose the appropriate academic 
courses for the college "path." Forums for parents of high 
school students cover college financial aid and application 
procedures. Other foruas <?^al with working with school boards. 



National Hispanic student Success Program 

HACU received a one*year grant from the Sears*Roebuck 
Foundation in April 1989 to plan the expansion of the Hispanic 
Student Success Program to four sites nationwide. 

Ir March 1990, HA AT announced a three-year grant from the 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation to establish the National Hispanic 
Student Success Program in Miami, Fia. , and Northern New Mexico 
in 1990, and in :>os Angeles, Calif., and the Bronx, N.Y., in 
1991. 

The NHSSP is de&igned to increase the rates at which 
Rispanics grac?uate from high school, enroll in college and 
graduate from college. 

As with the san Antonio ri5SP, the national proaram is based 
on "partnerships" with education "stakcholdtsrs. Community 
action teaas from each NHSSP site include representatives from 
HACU ceiLber connunxty colleges and four-year institutions, as 
well as school dis^r^cts, the business sector, and conuauf ity 
organizations^. The teams determine how the HSSP partner^ Ips and 
coirportente can be adapted to meet local needs and resources. 

Colleges and unwersities involved in the coordination of 
the NHSSP at the four sites are Miani-Dade Conuaunity College and 
Florida International University in Miaiai; Santa Fe Coacsunity 
College, Northern Ne Mexico Community College and New Mexico 
Highlards University; East Los Angeles College and California 
State University at Los Angeles; and Hostos Comnunity College and 
Herbert K. Lehisan College in the Bronx, N.Y. 



Progr«im Inpact 

"The only progr-jr^ that I think has made me discover many 
great things about ciyself is the HACt program.'* 

"This is an extiaordlnary chance to see what it feeis like 
to be in college." 

"I think the people who go to college are the ones whc ^^ant 
to be somebody...! want to be somebody someday." 
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Principals, teachers, parents and students have responded 
extrenely enthusiastically to the 'Ispanic Student Success 
Program. Principals have asked thh HSSP activities be 
implemented in their scnools. Teacl ^rs report on their students' 
heightened interest in career preparation. Parents attend 
parents forums in large numbers and come to program orientations. 
Parents whose children have not had the opportunity to 
participate in an HSSP activity have called to find out how theii 
children can gex, involved. And, perhaps most importantly, 
stuaents who have participated in the various HSSP components 
have concented publicly on the effect the program har had on 
their lives, on how they feel more confident of theii ability to 
succeed, and on how they now definitely include a college 
education in their plans. 

The HSSP is continuously evaluated; necessary modifications 
are incorporated into the program* Strategies that succeed xj 
increasing the number of Hispanic students who graduate from high 
school and attend and complete college will need to be 
"institutionalized." Federal, state, county and city 
governments, state education and community development agencies, 
the business community, school districts and 

colleges/universities will need to make significant coriiaitments 
to ensure that the changes effected continue well into the 21st 
century. 

Hispanic education issues are rapidly becoming the 
cornerstone of a sound social an^ economic future for this 
country. The continued economic growth of the nation will 
rfqu.re the fullest development possible of its valuable human 
resources, many of whom are now ^:it>pa.)ic. 

The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 
believes t^e Hispanic Student Success Program is a "blueprint 
for makii,^ significant gains in the educational success rates wl 
Hispanics nationally. 



Foundation Support for the NHSSP 

1. HSSP Planning {June-Novenber 1987>. Six-month planning phase 
funded b> ^ $49,036 grant from The Ford Foundation. HACU 
identifies underlying causes of the Hispanic dropout problem 
and programs throughout the United States that address the 
problem; pland HSSP. 

2. HSSP Established (December 1987): HACU receives a $2.1 
million, three-year grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for a comprehensive pilot program to 
improve the higher education participation and success rates 
of South Texas Hispanic students. 

^. Two-year/Four-Year Program (Subcomponent of HSSP) (June 
1988): H^CU receives a 38-month, $436,500 grant from Th«a 
Ford Foundation to design and implement programs that will 
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result In significant Increases In the rates at which 
Hispanic covaunlty college students transfer to fou^r-year 
Institutions. The progran Is Incorporated Into the KSSP. 

4. National Hispanic Student Success Progran (NHSSP) Planning 
(April 1989): HACU receives a one-year, ^8,723 grant froa 
the Sears -Roebuck Foundation to plan the replication of the 
HSSP In four sites nationwide. 

5. National Hispanic Student Success Prograa (NHSSP) Established 
(March 1990): HACU receives a three-year, $471,024 grant 
Trom the Sears*Roebuc)c Foundation for start up costs for the 
NHSSP In four sites nationwide. 



Staff 

Antonio R. Rlgual, Ph.D., President, HACU, and Project Director, 

Hispanic Student Success Prograia 
Cesar M. Trimble, Vice President, HACI, and Project Director, 

National Hispanic Student Success Program 



Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 
411 S.\^ 24th Street 
SanAnttnlo, Texas 78207 
(512) 433-1501 



The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) is 
an equal opportunity employer. HACU dons not discriminate 
against any employee or job applicant because of race, color, 
religion, sex, age, national origin, veteran *catus, handicap, or 
for any other reason. 



The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities wishes to 
than)c the Sears-Roebuc)c Foundation for Its support of this 
publication. 
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Executive Coimnittee 

HACU Board of Directors (198'* -90) 



Officers 

Chairperson 

Raul Cardenas 
President 

South Mountain Community college 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Vice Chairperson 

Isaura Santiago 
President 

Hostos Coramunity College 
Bronx, N.Y, 

Secretary 

Miguel A. Nevarez 
President 

University of Texas-Pan American 
Edinburg, Texas 

Treasurer 

Jose Garza 
Manager 

Equal Employment Opportunity & Minority Relations 
PMI Food Equipment Group 
Troy, Ohio 

Officers-At-Large 

Anne Alexander 

Vice President, Education Programs 
AT&T Foundation 
New York, N.Y. 

Ernest Martinez 
President 
Cerritos college 
Norvalk, calif. 

Eduardo Padron 
Vice President 

Miami-Dade Community college 
Miami, Fla. 

carmen Rodriguez 
Consultant 

Human Resources Development 
The Equitable 
New York, N.Y. 
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Jose M. Saldana 
Chancellor 

University of Puerto Hico 
Medical Sciences Campus 
San Juan, Puerto Hico 

Sister Elizabeth Anne Sueltenfuss 
President 

Our Lady of the Lake University 
San Antonio, Texas 



Business Directors 



Anne Alexander. 
AT&T Foundation 

Gus Cardenas 
Xerox Corporation 

Araando Chapelli 

The Washington Consulting Group 

Gloria Delgado 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Jose Garza 

PHI Food Equipment Group 

Robert Kleeb 
Hobil Corporation 

Ken Harques 
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Carmen D. Rodriguez 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The Chair would like to recognize at this time, the addition of 
Congressman Martinez to the hearing. We are \er> pleased to hav^ 
him because of hi* contribution to the subject and his bupport of 
the proposal which we are considering today. 

Mr Lemoi:., I think that you indicated some statisticb, which I did 
not completel> Cv4pture as yoa gave them out, but it seemed to indi 
cate d rather large number of teachers being prepared by the Uni- 
versity of California System. I am not so sure that I got the correct 
impression that >ou were doing such a marvelous job that you did 
not need a proposal uf thib nature. ObMousl>, you did indicate that 
minority t>-achers were nut being as generously developed as the 
others, but did I get the impression that you had a rather large 
number of graduates in the teaching professiica/ 

Mr, Lemos. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you give that again? 

Mr. Lemos. Yes, California State University 

Chairmp' Hawkins. That it. the State University. 
Mr. Lemos. State University system. 
Chairman Hawkins. I see, okay. 

Mr Lemos. Yes, we recommended the iritial teaching credentials 
this past vear for o\er 9000 students. The actual number is 9038. 

Chairman Hawkins. And they received their degrees in educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Lemos. They received their degree from a wide variety of 
places, but then they did their credential preparation 'vork at Cali- 
fornia State University campub. And so, as you know, we do not 
grant the tec^ching credentials. We recommend the teaching cre- 
dential, and then, uf course, they are— the recommendation.-^ are 
accepted And as I mentioned. 84 percent of that population is 
white And we really bee that as a problem, because, of course, we 
are trying to achieve our divertjiiy goalb throut^hout the univerbity. 
And we found that to the extent that we can achieve our diversity 
goals throughout the State university system is going to help us 
impact these perctntages with respect to the teaching profession. 

And once again, the students that go into teaching, for the large 
part, are prepared in academic departments. So that is what we 
are focusing a lot of our efforts vith respect to getting students 
in*o the departments, such as math, history, the social sciences, the 
hard sciences, because once they have Iheir degree, then they 

would f^j on 

irman Hawkins. Well, of this 9000, how many would be in 
such subjects as math and science? 

Mr Lemoc. Well, it varies. Another unfortunate trend is that we 
are finding an unacceptably small percentage of studen that re- 
c< ive their degrees in math and science go into the teaching profes- 
sion So, in addition to the overall teacher shortage, ju^^t in general, 
there is also an acute problem with respect to mathematics and sci- 
ence. 

And the problem is even more acute with respect minority stu- 
dents, because we are not doing as well as we should in terms of 
having minority students enroll in math and hard sciences. And 
consequently, they are not entering teacher cn dential programs. 
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So I do not have the exact fi,^ures with me, but the area uf fi.ath 
and science is where we are probably doing the worst job 

Chairman Hawkins, Now, you also indicated ihct $1 1 milhon of 
lottery money is being used for teacher programs. 

Mr. Lemos. For teacher diversity budget, yes. 

Chairman Fiawkins. Diversity? 

Mr. Lemos. What we did there ib. we used that mone> and bent 
out a request for proposals for campubes to compete for portions of 
that gra*u mone\ to implement teacher diverbit> projects on then 
campuses And as I mentioned earlier, 12 campubes buccessfull> 
competeo for those funds and are involved in a wide range of 

Chairman HAWKiNb. Now, is this in addition to the state budget 
support or is it 

Mr. Lemos. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. This is additional to the regular state 
budget support. 
Mr. Lemo. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Qaigle>, >ou indicated that there were 
other programs to reward or to recognize uv^tstanding teacherb 
other than the one which we have proposed. Are they in com pet i 
t ion or is there an> wa> of conso'"dating them or would that be a 
duplication? Or how could we tie in those that moj be already 
available? It is not the thought that we art tr>ing to supplant or 
obviously noi to do awa:^ with an> other efforts, but merely to 
make sure that they are in every state. 

Do you see any problem, any duplication or anywav that we 
could consolidate the efforts* bo that we are not doing something 
l^at is already being done? 

Mr. QuiGLEY. I brought up the problem, but I must sa> I do not 
have a i;ood solution. I v^ould be happ> tu talk to ibome people and 
ser d you 

Chairman Hawkins Do >ou thirik that is something that should 
be addressed, however. 

Mr- Ql'iglev. I think the subject c^hould be addressed I do. The 
program that is done hy the Chiefs does have the cooperation of 
the AFT and the NEA, the school boards and so forth, but then 
thuse organizations also have their own ir dependent teacher retog 
nitioii programs. And then there are also, as I &a>, in the private 
sector, an increasing number of prt^rams. Fo»- example, NBC re- 
cently introduCv^d a teacher recognition program in the LA area, 
whatever the affiliate is. 

There are a number of things like that going on. So it Seems to 
me, the idea is so good that to just reinforce one group't efforts, it 
might be productive to look into a way to see -lOw you could foster 
all of those program.^ from professional organizationb and the pri 
vate sector rather than singling out one and holding it above the 
others v/ith that kind of a limelight. 

And I would be happ> to talk with some peuplt An the— we vork 
with all those organizations and to send > ju a brief concept, a 
couple of pages, on how that might be done. 

Chairman Hawkins. I wish vou would. We would be ver> gl^d to 
receive it. You : Iso indicated something which is ver> unusual, 
that is a suggestion that we should be more specific and, if ncves 
sary, provide more requirements. Usually educators are trying to 
O 
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ttfll us that v^e u\erreach ourselves when it comes to making things 
too specific or requiring something to be done. The> think we have 
done too much alread> and should ti^iJo some of the things we 
have already done. 

But you have gone the other wav and indicated that we should 
be more specific. particularl> in certain subject matteis. How do 
these things fit in vvith each other, in contradicting each other'* 

Mr. QuiGLE\. Well, everj^body likes to have \ blank check, you 
know. But if it is going to^be my tax dollar, I would rather make 
sure that what is known about what is effective ir. developing and 
•mplementing in-service program^, be buUt into the legislation. J 
am sure there are a lot of people in this room and a lot of rjeople in 
the country that do not agree with me, but as a professional educa 
tor involved in these kinds of things, I would rather see that. 

I'm sorr>'. Bill, but if >ou were to give the typical school system 
additional funds without restrictions to improve their in-service 
training programs, the> are more likely to use their local re- 
sources, their local supervisors, and emphasize methods and proc 
esses at the expense of content and not bring in the people from 
the departments of math and science and so forth from the univer 
sities in those programs. And I think those are an essential part of 
the equation. 

You know, we have a lot jf people out there teaching math that 
du not have good backgrounds in math, and a lot of people teaching 
sciences and social sciences and so forth. It has been remarkable to 
me wi h uur recent program on the bi-centennial of the Constitu 
tion, that the teachers whose classes win, it is not the ability of the 
class so much, it is the knowledgeable teacher. And these students 
get up and the> testif> before a simulated congressional hearing on 
constitutional issues with prepare*' statements and rehearsed re- 
sponses to various questions. And the students get up and they give 
incorrect information about judicial review, federalism, separation 
of powers and so forch. 

And they are reflecting the lack of knowledge of their teachers. 
Whereas, those teachers that have had special in-service programs 
at UCLA or other state cjl leges where they bavt had the benefit of 
people who have been teaching political sciei.^e, constitutional law 
and so forth for thirty or forty years, their perorrnance is remark 
ably different and the performance of their students is remarkably 
different. And I think that is duplicated across the board in all the 
other subject areas. 

So that is V hy I think if >ou already hav« as a requirement that 
these LEA's enter into partnerships with schools of teacher educa 
tiui., which I think is definitely appropriate, but if you do not put 
in the requirement that they also have the appropriate subject 
matter departments, I think that is leaving it to chance and the 
probability k that they are not going to do it. And I think it is a 
reasonable requirement. So I think that is one thing that I would 
just encourage. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Cardenas, you made quite an issue out 
of the part of the bill that expresses the thought that ,ve need to 
attract more bihngual teachers. As much as we try and as strong 
as we make the provisions, we still do seem to accomplish a 
L} reat deal. I do not know why it is We are making another a* 
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tempt in ♦his bill. Now, \\hether it is strong enough or whether it 
will accomplish what is intended, I am not sure. We have not had 
such good results up to now and we obviously would like to 
strengthen that provision because we see, even in a multi-cultural 
societ> such as ours, being able to reach out and do a good job in 
that field is difficult. 

It is so strange, uecause in other countries that we travel 
through everybod> is bilingual. Nobody pays much attention to 
that as being" an>'great problem But here we seem to have some 
unique difficulties- And I am wondering why. Do you have any 
other thought to offer? You seem to think that we are reaching out 
more than usual in tbit. particular proposal. But do you think that 
that will be sufficient? ... 

Mr. Cardenas. Mr. Chairman, from a personal point of view, the 
Title that intrigues me the most he^e is the collaborative efforts 
that >ou are pushing. Yuu try to push publiw schools, colleges and 
universities to work together in trving to identif> and work with 
either students or teachers. 

There are several pilot programs in the countrv that I am famil 
lar with- I know of one in our ow n backyard in Phoenix in which 
we are developing an urban teachers project wheie we are working 
with the local public schools, the community colleges, of course, 
and the universities, in trying to identify, not only oilingual aides 
but also working with those students ia the high schools and tiying 
to encourage them to start looking at teaching as a career. 

And if you zero in on those urban schools, and do it where the 
ma|Qnt> of our minorities and disad\antaged live, I think that that 
IS the verv first step. So I think ^hat of all the items that you have 
identified* in the bill, I think lhat one is perhaps, from my point of 
view, the strcnj est in that I think it is going to do those kinds o^ 
things and encourage that collaborative effort that is so muc^ 
needed. 

Chairman Havvkins, I think my time has run out. I am sorry. 
Ivir- Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman, your time as the chairman, will 
never run out, I first apologize for being a little bit late. I got stuck 
in a traffic jam behind a burning truck with the fire engines trying 
to put it out. Evidently there were paramedics on the scene, so 
somebody must have been hurt, but I should have started out much 
more earlier so that I could have had time to make it on time. So, I 
apologize for being late. 

I had an opening statement, and I have submitted it for the 
record. And in that statement, I v-as going to refer to a lot of the 
positive aspects to the bill, but all of >ou, as witnesses, have attest 
ed to a lot of those positive aspects of the bill. But just before I got 
off the freeway, I heard an ad and maybe some of you have heard 
it, a radio advertisement, about education. It s\ys, "Why does 
Japan have more engineers than we do in the United Statps? Why 
does Switzerland spend more per student?" And the big question, 
after these glowing examples of other countries, who are doing 
much better than we are in certain areas was the bottom line ques 
tion, **Do we value education?" 

And I remember when I first got to Congress, everybody was 
echoing the sentirrent of the report A Nation at Risk. This is now 
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almost eight years later, and I do not see where we have really 
moved that far m the direction of taking us out of that risk Now 
the Chairman, and I must commend him, has over the timp that I 
have been on the Education and Labor Committee, fought for m- 
cre^ m funding in education. When I first got there, they wexe 
suffering from the 1C81 Economic Recovery Act, which cut evry- 
thing except defense and then added defense expenditures a-id 
gave big tax dreaks to the most wealthy in this country at the ex- 
pense of education and at the expense of those domestic and social 
progranis that we need to maintain to keep us strong internally 
but that brought home something to me in that it says, "Do we 
value education^ And I thought, well, what is the most important 
component of education? It has to be the teacher. I mean, you can 
have equipment and text and everything else, but without the 
person there to direct the proper use of and set standards for the 
development from that to a certain level. T do not see how you 
could ever succeed. 

And I think one of the things is, I can remember when I was a 
young man m school. I was never a great student, but I was a 
better student because of a teacher, a teacher. Mr? Kayson. and I 
will never forget her, in the si.xth grade, slapped the devil out oi 
me and that is probably what I needed at the time, and told me 
that 1 could learn. And she showed me that I could learn More re- 
cently, in a hearing that Gus and I were attending where Carol Val 
vas testifying he brought that message home to me when he said, 
there is nothing so rewarding to a teacher as when she sees the 
light go on m that young person's head when they have learned 
that they can learn. 

And so. you go back to the teachery. I have to commend the 
Chairman for introducing this legislation, because we really ought 
to focus on the teacher. And then, after the teacher, all of those 
things the teacher needs to help him be successful including a cer- 
tain kind of programs which brings me to the first question Til ask. 
(The prepared statement of Hon. Matthew G. Martinez follows-] 
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'R. CHAIRMAN, IN TERMS OF BOTH CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE AND LONG-TERM 
IMPACT, IT IS ALTOGETHLR FUTiNO THAT IHIS FIRST HEARING ON THE "TWENtt 
FIRST CENTURV TEACHERS ACT" IS BEING HELD IN LOS ANO«".ES, CALIFORNIA. 
THE PROBLEMS AND PS^vRAMS AND PROPOSALS THAT WE -ilLL HEAR ABOUT TODAi' 
SUGGEST WAVS TO TORN THE CHALLENGES FACING OUR ENTIRE NATION INTO 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

IN EDUCATION, AS IN OTHER AREAS, CALIFORNIA IS OFTEN A PACE-SETTER FOR 
THE RESX OF THE NATION. V*HnT HAPPENS IN CALIFuP".* \ 4^ wO^-:EQUENT lAL FOR 
THE NATION A5 A WHOLE. CALIFORNIA IS ALREADi HOME TO ONE OUT OF EVERi 
NINE CHILDREN IN AMERICA- -AND THAT NUMBER IS INCREASING. Si i99S 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ENROLLMENT WILL EQUAL THE TvTAL ENROLLMENT OF THE 24 
SMALLEST STATES. CALiFGRNiA RE>-EIVES AT LEAST 27% OF THE IMMIGRATION TO 
OCR NATION- -AND THIS HAS CLASSROOM IMPLICATIONS. ONE OUT OF SIX 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL CHILDREN WAS BORN OUTSIDE THE U.S., AND ONE OUT OF 
FOUR SPEAK A LANGUAGE OTHER THAN EFGLISH HOME. 7S* OF THE NFa' 
STUDENTS ENROLLING IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE NEXT FEW VE. RS 
WILL S£ HISPANIC OR ASIAN. WE MUST DEAL ^ITH THE NEEDS OF OJR S" DENTS. 

CALIFORNIA, LIKE THE NATION AS A wHOLE, IS SHORT OF QUALIFIED TEACHERS-- 
PARTICULARI^ IN AREAS SJCK AS SCIENCE, MATHEMJ^TICS, BILINGUAL EDUCATION, 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, AN! FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION. THIS '^EAR HALF THE 
NEW TEACHERS IN LOS ANGELES HAD EMEBGLNCV CERTIFICATES THIS YEAR NEW 
'ORK CITY HIRED 6,i>00 NEW TEACHERS- - 90i OF THEM HAD NO CERTIFICATES 0» 
LICENSE<> FOR TEACHING. AND NOT ONLY IS THERE A VERY HIGH RATE OF 
TURNOVER AMONG ENTERING TEACHERS, BUT WC ARE HEADED TOWARD A BIGGER 
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PROBLEM BECAUSE THE TEA^,HERS HIRED rtT THE PEAK OF THE BABV BOOM WILL 
SOON BE RETIRING. 

WHILE RESEARCH CONTINUES To DEMUNSTRAIL THE IMPORTANCE OF ROLE MODELS 
AND OF TEACHERS ATTUNED TO THE NEEDS AND BACKGROUND OF THEIR STUDENTS, 
THE PROPORTION OF HINOR*Ti STUDENTS IN TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS HAS 
ACTUALLY' BEEN FA -LING AS OPPORTUNJ Tif S IN OTHER FIELDS HAVE OPENED 10 
MINORITIES. 

BUT IT IS NJl JUSr WIDER OPPORTUNITIES. THE SIMPLE FACT TS THAI THERE 
IS A SMALLER PERCENTAGE OF BLACKS AND HiSPANICS ATTENDING COLLEGE AND 
GRADUATE SCHOOL THAN THERE USED TO BE. FINANCIAL AID WAS FUNDAMENTALLY 
RESTRUCTURED DURING THE PAST DECADE TO FORCE ^OW INCOME STUDENTS TO GO 
DEEPLY INTO DEBT Tt' BECEWE AN EDUCATiON. WE NEED A MORE REASONABLE 
BALANCE OF SCHOLAr<SHA PS AND LOANS— RATHER THAN THE CURRENT SYSTEM THAT 
LEAVES DISADVA'>*TAG£D STUDLNTS DEEP IN DEBT AT THE TIME IN THEIR LIVES 
.HEN THEV /-RE WORKING TO BlULD CAREERS, STRIVING TO ESTABLISH STRONG 
FAMILIES, AND BATTLING TO KEEP A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS. 

THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION RECLNTLi ISSUED THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
STATUS REPORT ON MINORIIIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION . THERE ARE SOME BITS 
OF GOOD fJEWS. FOR EXAMPLE, THE MAJORITY OF PH.D.S AWARDED TO 
AFPICAN-AMERICAr" AND HISPANICS WERE IN E0UCA1ION. FROM 1980 TO 1988 
HISPANIC AMERICANS MORE THAN Cm:)UBL£D IHE NUMBER OF PH.D.S THE^ EARNED IN 
ENGINEERING, LIFE SCIENCES AND PHVSICAL SCIENCES. 
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BUT MUCH OF THE NEW& iS NOT GOOD. MIDDLE -INCOME AFRICAN AMERICANS AND 
HISPANICS SUFFERED SH/ESE LOSSES IN THEIR COLLEGE-GOING RATES, FROM 1976 

0 1988 THE ENROLLED IN COLLEGE PARTICIPATION R TES OF MIDDLE INCOME 
AFRICAN AMERICANS HAD FALLEN FROM 5U TO J6» AND FOR HISPANICS THE FALI. 
WAS FROM TO 46*. FROM 1978 TO 1988 TH^ftE WAS A 47% DECLINE IN 
DOCTORATES AWARDED TO AFRICAN- AMERICAN MALES. THE DECLINE tOR YOUTHS 
FROM LOW INCOME FAM. -lES WAS EVEN MORE SEVLRE. THE ENROLLED-IN-COLLEGE 
PARTICIPATION RATE oF DEPENDENT LOW INCOME AFRICAN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES DROPPED FROM 40^^ TO 30% AND THE RATE FOR HISPANICS FELL FROM 
S0\ TO IN I<i88 ONLY 805 BLACKS RECEIVED A PH.D.— A DECREASE OF 22% 

FROM TEN VEARS BEFORE. THERE WERE Fr.VER HISPANIC PH. D.S. WHILE THE 612 
HISPANICS RECEIVING A PH.D. aS AN INCREASE IN THE ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF 
HISPANICS RECEIVING A PH.D., H IS A SMALLER PROPORTION OF THE HISPANIC 
POPULATION— AND MANY OF IHuSE rtERE FOREIGN HISPANICS ATTENDING DEGREE 
PROGRAMS IN THE U.S. IT JUST DOESN'T ADD UP. 

-HE EXCUSE INDUSrJ^V IS THRIVING IN AMERICA. SOME SAi THAT THERE IS NO 
TEACHER SHORTAGE BECAUSE IN THE fACE OF SHORTAGES SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN SO 
SUCCESSFUL IN ELIMINATING CLASSES SUCH AS CHEMISTRY AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, HIRING TEMPORARIES, AND TAKING OTHER ACTIONS TO KEEP A WARM 
BODY IN THE CLASSROOM. HOWEVER, IF ^OU LOOK AX WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN, 
WE HAVE A SHORTAGE. 

WE ALSO KEEP HEARING THAI TEACHER SALARIES ARE AT "AN ALL TIME HIGH". 
THAT TOO MUST BE PUT IfiTO PERbPCCTIVE. TEACHER SALARIES WERE NEVER 
HIGH COMPARED TO OTHER PRO FLSS IONS. MOREOVER, ACCORDING TO A STUDi BY 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, TEACHER SALARIED ARE ONLY SLIGHTLY 
AHEAD Of WHERE THEY WERF t^j 1972, jn 1989 DOLLARS, T ^'iCHERS ARE ONLY 
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$700 AHEAD WHERE THEV WERE 17 VEARS AGO. THAT IS AN AVERAGE: REAL 
INCREASE OF JUST 541 DOLLARS A YEAR. 



MY FR0STRA-^«ON— AND A LOT *Ji PEOPLE'S FRUSTRATION -IS THAT THE GREATEST 
THING ABOUT A POLITICIAN IS HIS SPEECHES. WE HEAR THE SAWE ^*^ALK OVER 
AND OVER AGAIN. IN THE EICH] VLARS THAT I HAVE BEEN IN CONGRESS I HAVE 
HEARD THE SAME STATISTICS AND THE SAME PROBl EMS REITERATED MANY 
DIFFERENT WAYS. BUT IT USl'ALL* DOESN'f COME ANY CLOSER TO PROVIDING 
ACTIVE SOL^niONS TO THESE PPOBtEMS. 

THERE ARE SC'.UTION?. TOft EXAMPie, SlUDi AFTER STUDY-- INCLUDING THE 
RECENT STUDY BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL m EDUCATION— SHOW THAT INCOME AND 
STUDENT AID ARE MAJOR FACTORS IN COLLEGE PARTICIPATION AND COMPLETION 
FOR ALI STUDENTS, INCLUDING MINORITIES. WELL-DESIGNED STUDENT RETENTION 
PROGRAMS CAN MAKE A HUGE OU TERENCE Ui THE NUMBER OF MINORITY COLLEGE 
TUDENTS WHO CO ON TO RFCEIVC A DECKLE. 

THE LEGISLA-tlON 8Lir,G ( uN.>U>LRED TODAa' IS VIlAL BECAUSE IT TAKES AN 
IMPOftfASr STEP TOWARD SuLVING IHuSL PK08LEMS. FIRST, THIS MEASURE 
PROVIDES LOANS AND LOAN eORGIVENESS FOR MINORITIES ENTERING TEACHING. 
AS I MENTIONED EARLIER, XKL RESEARCH CLEARLV SHOWS THE IMFG CE OF 
FINANCIAL SUPPORI IN COMPLLTING HIGHCH EDUCATION. STUDIES ALSO SHOW 
THAT FEDERAL POLICY CATJ PLA. A CONSIRUCl IVL ROLE HERE. THE RECENT 
t^ATIuNAL RESEARCH COUNC 1 1 SiMiUt FuUNU iHAf MIKORITV Pn.D. STUDENTS ARE 
flhS IJKLL, .HAN ;^H17^S U> UNH I I M UT T ONA] oP GOVLRNMCNTAL SOURCES OF 
S'lPrORl. MUit iS^ o( VhilU nCIORATLS SAID UNIVERSITY FUNDS WVMV THHR 
['>.\»hu,' fOMKC! O' SI.'r'K.k., M Of H!Si'\NIC?, A!iD I CSS THAN A QUARltR Ot 
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ALL BLACKS AND AMERICAN INDIANS LISTED SUCH SJPPORT. BLACKS, HISPANICS, 
AND NATIVE AMERICANS -WHO WERE OFTEN PROM ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
.ACKGROUNDS TO BEGINi WITH— HAD TO RELi ON PERSONAL RESOURCES, THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION REPORT FOUND THAT WHETHER OR NOT STUDENTS 
GRADUATE DEPENDS MORE ON INCOME THAN ON RACE. BETWEEN I9e5 AND 1987 THE 
NUMBER OP EDUCATION DEGREES AWARDED BLACKS, HISPANICS A^'D NATIVE 
AMERICANS PELL 22i, 12^ AND 6* RESPECTIVELY. GIVEN THE DEMOGRAPHICS IN 
OUR CLASSROOMS AND IN THE lARGtR SOCIfcTi, LFFLCTIVE TARGETING ASSiSTANCL 
TO LOW AND MIDDLE IKCOAt STUDENTS MUST BE A TOP PRIORITY. THE MEASURE 
IS ON TARGFT IN IMPROVING FXCPLIENCE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

SECOND TITLE 2 Of THIS BIlL IS IMPORTANT BECAUSE IT TAKES EFFECTIVE 
ACTION 10 "NCREASE REIENTioN. ONL OF Xtil BIG PROBLEMS WITH MINORiT;^ 
EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTR.' IS THAT THE "PIPbLINE" LEAKS. IF VOU BEGIN 0V 
LOSING NEARIV u\E OUl Ur bVLK* IrtO Hlbi'ANiC SlUUENTS BEFORE THE END ur 
HIGH SCHOOL. IT DH;Wl:CALi. CUTS THE NdMB^H OV HISPANIC STUDENTS 

LIGIBEE hOR OjLLEGE. IHINJS ap^n'i MJCH Bif^ER ONCE ^OU GET TO 
COLLEGE. IHE RECENT kMlRIC;.?, COUNCU LUUCAUON REPORT FOUND IHAl 

WHILE HISPANICS COMS^KISLD UVIK ol TfU' KU'JLATION ANU ^.Si Of All 
UNDERGRAUUATEi;, THEV KECILVILj oNL . . ' ^ or BACHELORS DEEGKELS. 
SIMRAHLY, BLACK STUDL^JIS COVLH ISttt ^« . ' ^ ui nNDERGRADATES BUI KECLlVLh 
ONLji' y,lt or l-^ACHELQt^S DLG LfS. 

TH^iT IS NOT IhL WA'j 1. HAS lo . Si VlKAL LWLCTIVE VODKLS Oi SOPPoHI 
FOR KETENTIuN Mil* LXCIMLNlL IN ACHILVl^tNI HAVE BEEN IDENI 1 { t LD- -Hil 
EMP;«ICA^ HiCOHti IS a^AK l OK U.h^.vn . AT C^HViiXV UlOli SCHCVU aHLHI 
JalML LSCAi^ANrL .^NO OIHLR "UAaiLKb AKL U>jr,.. SUCH hli uU'iSI ANUir^., JOH, a 
HrcoSD UU GPRMCIU SHUjU.]- K.-.K A[;•'A^:CI^ PlMCtMPNT Cnf CtlJ US i/n^s I^^i 
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VEAR— EXCEEDING ALL BUT FOUR SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY— AND 5'% PASSED. 
THAT IS AN IMPROVEMENT OVER THE 46* PASS RATE WHEN THE "STAND AND 
/EUVER " FILM HOOPLA WAS AT ITS HEIGHT. 

SUPPORT PROGRAMS WORK AT THL COLLEGE LEVEL TOO. CALCULUS COURSES SERVE 
AS THE GATE-KEEPER TO HIGHER LEV»::l COURSES IN MANV FIELDS. AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY, PROFESSOR URI TREISMAN FOUND THAT 
INDEED MINORITIES WERE FLUNKING CALCULUS; FROM 1965 TO 1974 THERE HAD 
BEEN NO YEAR IN WHICH TWO OR MORE BLACKS OR HISPANICS RECEIVED HIGHER 
THAN A "B MINUS" GRADE. HiS RESEARCH FOUND THAT THE VERY WORK HABITS OF 
SELF- RELIANCE THAT HAD ENABLED MINORITY STUDENTS TO SUCCEED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL WERE OFTEN LEADING TO ISOLATION ANt^ FAILURE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL. 
PROFESSOR TREISMAN'S WORK BUILT ON THE MODEL THAT IT IS EASIER TO HELP 
STUDENTS GET "A*S" THAN TO HELP THEM PASS. IT IS A PROGRAM FOR 
EXCELLENCE, NOT REMEDIA^: IT CONNECTS A COMMUNITY TO CALCULUS. THL 
MODEL HAS BE? i EFFECTIViXi REPLICATED AT A NUMBER OF UNIVERSITIES. 
IMILARLV, TRIO PROGRAMS HAVE CONE OUTSTANDING WORK IN THIS AREA. 

WE ALWAYS A5K SCHOOLS TO >0 SOMETHING ABOUT RETENTION, BUT WE DON'T GIVE 
THEM SUFFICIENT SUPPORT TO DO WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE. THE STUDENT 
RETENTION PROVISIONS UNDER TITLE. 2 ut THIS MEASURE ARE IMPORTANT BECAUSE 
THEY BEGIN TO BUILD ON WHAT KNOW ABOUT 'WHAT WORKS* TO GET EFFECTIVE 
EDUCATION. 

THIRD, TITLE S IN THIS BILL PROVIDES LOCAL FLEXXBLITY TO MEET LOCAL 
NEEDS. IF A DISTRICT FINOS XHAT IT NEEDS 10 DEVOTE THE ENTIRE PROGRA" TO 
BILINGUAL EDUCATORS FOR MEET NEEDS OF LIMITED-ENGLISH PROFICIENT 
STUDENTS, THAT IS APPRO??^ I ATF ; I^" IT NLEDS 10 MEET NEEDS OF SPECIAL 
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ED^^'ATXON STUDENTS OR IF IT NCEDS TO TRAIN MORE MATa TEACHERS, THAT TOO 

IS O.K. 

) 

?INALLV, MR. CHAIRMAN, WORLD CVENTS THIS WEEK MAKE IT CLEAR THAT OUR 
WORID IS CHANGING FAST. SOUND NATIONAL POLICE AS WELL AS O'iR ABILITY TO - 
COMPETE IN WORLD MARKETS REQUIRES GLOBAL COMPETENCE. A RECENT REPORT OF 
THE BUSINESS-HIGHER EDUCATION FORUM REMINDS US OF SOME FAMILIAR 
STATISTICS. "IN 1960 ONL^ ONE-TENTH OF THE U.S. G.N. P. WAS TIED TO 
TRADE. TODAV ALMOST 7o* OF AMERICAN OcODS AND SERVICES COMPETE WITH 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS, ONE-THIRU U.b. CORPORATE PROFITS ARE GENERATED Bi' 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FOUR Oi EVERk FIVE NEW AMERICAN JOBS ARE LINKED 
TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE.*' THESE PRESSURES FOR CHANGE ARE EVEN MORE 
MARKED HERE IN LOS ANGELES WHERE THE AVAILABUITV— OR ABSENCE«-OF SKILLS 
NEEDED FOR IN^^ERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES ARE PLAYING A CENTRAL ROLE IN 
DETERMINING WI ETHER LOS ANGELES WILJL CONTINUE TO DEVELOP AS A PROSPEROUS 
WORLD CLASS CIT* THAT SERVES AS THE FINANCIAL, MANUI- AC TURING, AND 

ULTORAL CENTER OY THE PACifIC RIH. If WE DON'T BUILD THE NLCESSARV 
SKILLS, WE WILL WE SIT ON T.»£ SIDELINES OF 'ECONOMIC ^DEVELOPMENT AND MISS 
OUT ON THE GOOD PAVING ANl' INTERESTING JOBS THAT HOLD THE KEV TO 
IMPROVING OU^ FUTURE. INTERNATIONAL KNOWLEDGE— INCLUDING LAKGUAGE 
SKILLS-- IS AN IMPORTANl LLLVENT iN MECIING THOSE OPPORTUNIT'LS. 

UNFORTONATELV, WE HAVE FAR To GL>. SuMCONE CALLED THIS GCiERATION "THE 
LOST GENERATION" BECiUSE THti KNoW So LITTLE AfcuUT GEOGRAPHi. ONE STUDi' 
FOUND THAT ONE IN SEVFN ADULTS COULD NuT LOCATE THE UNITED STATES ON A 
WORLD W'>1 HALF COULD NOT IDENTIFli EVEN A SINGLE SOUTH ah'-RlCAN COUNTRY. 
HALF COULD NOT POINT OUT SOUTH AFRICA ON THE MAP. WHEN THE NE^v'S CARRIES 
PICTURES OF SOVIET TANKS U "GCORGIA% MAN* AMERICANS MUST BE WONDERING 
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WHAT THE ATLANTIC BRAvES HAv£ B£EW UP TO. 1NCREASIN0L5£ 4 JR NATION NEEDS 
EFFECTIVE LANGUAGE SKILLS. NEW XORK STATE IS THE ONLX STATE WITH A 
AJORITY Of STUDENTS ENRuLLLt* IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES. MOST OF jTHE 
♦LANGUAGE MAJORS GRADUATING, FROM OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ONLX 
SCORE AT A BEGINNER S LEVEL ON SXANtARC^IZED TESTS OF THE LANGUAGE THEX 
ARE SUPPOSED TO 3E FLUENT IN. 

EARHER THiS WEEK THE t'HLSlUENT AN[> THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS PROPOSED A 
SERIES OF NATIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION. AMONG THE 
OBJECTIVES WAS INCREASING THE PERCE TAGE OF STUDENTS WHO ARE COMPETENt 
IN MORE THAN ONE LANGUAGE^ AND ENSURING THAT ALL STUDENTS WILL BE 
KNOWLEDGEABLE ABOUT THF. 01 VERSE CULTURAL HF^lTAGE OF THIS NATION AND OF 
OUR WORLD COMMUNITY. If THIS IS TO BECOME A REALITY— AND IF OUR SCHOOLS 
ARE TO BUILD THE SKILLS OUR CHILDREN NEED TO COMPETE IN THIS RAPIDLY 
CHANGING WORLD* Wb NEED TO REALIZE THAT IN OUR EVOLVING WORLD ECONOMY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILLS ARE NO LONGER A LUXERli . TODA'af-'WHEN FOUR OUT OF 

IVL NEW JOBS ARE LINKFD TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
BREAKTHROUGHS HATTER, KATIER WHAT LANGUAGE THE^ ARE PUBLISHED IN- WE 
NEED CO REALIZE TliAT LANGUAGE STUDY IS NOT FOR EFFETE SNOBS. TODAY 
LANGUAGE STUDY iS BASIC "MEAT AND POTATOES** EDUCATION. WE NEED TO '»'AKE 
A SERIOUS LOOK AT WA^S TO BUILD AMERICA *S LANGUAGE SKILLS- - INCLUDING 
-TWO-WAY" DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS. IT MAY BE WORTH LOOKING AT THE 
OPPORTUNITIES HERE TO STRENGTHEN THE PROGRAMS THAT ASSIST AMI^ICA S 
TEACHERS BUILD FOREIGN LANGUAGE SKILLS. 

IN SUM, VHIS IS A VERY IMPORTANT BILL. THIb LEGISLATION PROVIDES AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO BEGiW MOVING BEYOND RHETORIC TO DO SOMETHING TO REALLY 
MEET THE NEEDS TO STRENGTHEN EDUCATION IN THIS NATION. 1 LOOK FORWARD 
TO HEARING THE TESTIMONY. THANK YOU, 
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Mr. Martinez. It is that, when we talk about bilingual as being 
Hispanic— and Mr. Cardenas is Hispanic -and we are concerned 
about Hispanic children who have language prublems and language 
barriers, as we call them, that they are given full advantage to 
overcome that barrier, so that the> can reall> absorb that learning 
that they should. 

I had a language barrier when I started in kindergarten. I did 
not speak any English. I spoke Spanish only and that was strange 
because I came from a home where my mother was half Irish and 
still only spoke Spanish because of the community she lived in at 
the time. That was the progress that we made at that time. 

However, I got into school, what they put me in was not a bilin- 
gual class, but a speech correction class. And I guess that was 
apropo for the time, of the thinking of that time. But we have 
fought this battle with bilingual education even before I got to Con- 
gress In the State legislature, the Hispanic caucus there was very 
concerned about what was happening in bilingual education. And ! 
can remember even before I got involved in the State legislature on 
the local level, bilingual education was a crucial issue. 

It finally dawned on me why people that say bilingual education 
is bad. A lot of it stems from the fact that you make a class of 
teachers, a certain class of teachers, who have tenure and seniority 
over teachers who are there are a longer time. And that brings re- 
sentments. In Tact teachers associations voted against bilingual 
education and chat whole program. 

But the fact is that there are students that do have language 
problems, not only in Spanish. The suit that was brought about 
that vie\i to the Supreme Court and changed our attitude, the Fed- 
eral Governments attitude about bilingual education. It was 
brought by a Chinese person, not a Hispiinic. And because there 
are Chinese in our communities now today, especially in the area 
that I represent, we know many Chinese student* that are great at 
overcoming language problems, because they have a lot of family 
support and they seem to achieve well. 

And we think that those that we see that have achieved well are 
the measure of all, but that is not true. There are plenty of them 
that ar^ having terrible times and need that bilingual instruction. 
And then we, last year in the reauthorization of bilingual educa- 
tion, did something. We expanded the percentages of experimental 
programs, that jther programs could be brought in and used and 
everybody is looking for that perfect program. I am, too. 

And I thought, you know, the most important thing is that a kid, 
during his learning process is able to understand, all right. And if 
he only speaks Spanish or Chinese or something else, he does not 
understand So, if we recruit along the lines of the thinking of this 
bill, teachers who are bilingual themselves, not necessarily bilin- 
gual teachers as defined, have a leg up on everyone ulse. But just 
teachers of bilingual ability. 

You mentioned the 9038 recommended credentials. You say 84 
percent of them are white. That does very little to bring a teacher 
of bilingual experience into the classroom, so that if she is not a 
bilingual teacher, teaching a regular class, and that kid does not 
understand, she can explain to him in his language. And the other 
aspect of that is they can find and recruit lay people. 
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daughter-u-Iavv, was educated in University Ecuador, and 
then came here to college, and here is where she met my son and 
married and stayed. She teaches as a lay teacher in the schoo' dis- 
trict in which her children are going to school. And it is very im 
portant because there are Hispanic kids out there. *^ow, that is not 
a bilingual teacher In those classes with Hispanic kids, but she is 
very flueat, read»;ig and writing and speaking Spanish, and she is 
able to make those kids understand. 

So i^aybe recruiting lay people along with teachers in those 
areas where there ar3 heavy bilingual problems is maybe the 
answer to bilingual education. After saying that I would like your 
reaction, especially yours and Mr. Cardenas's to that. 

Mr. Cardenas. Well, I support what you are saying, and I may 
even share some of the experiences that you experienced as you 
were growing up, because those are the kinds of things that I went 
through, the learning of the language and so forth. Even though 
my parents were born in the United States, the fact is that we 
spoke Spanish at home. 

I think the bill that is being proposed reall> addresses those con 
cernb. I think >ou need to start working with youngsters at an 
early age, first of all, to sUrt having them think of finishing high 
school and their education. And in the process perhaps is giving 
them an introduction toward some sort of career orientation, and 
hopefully teaching would be one of them, because I think the 
future really rests in those kids as they grow up. 

As our population continues to grow and develop, I am speaking 
panicularly about the Hispanic demographics, we need to start 
wtirking v'ith that you ger population. First of all, we have to 
m ake darn sure that they finish high school, that we do not have 
that 20 percent dropout rale. And from then move them on into 
college and hopefully move them into college universities. 

A program such as the one I have identified, the one that I ad- 
dressed and answered for the Chairman, really does those kinds of 
things. If It really follows through, in that you work not only in 
recruiting but in the training and the development of current staff, 
hopefully the training and recruiting of new personnel will help 
r.ot only the professional but also the noi. professional who need to 
move through the ranks. 

I support what you are saying, and I think this bill, at least the 
segment that I am interested in or excited about, tends to do that 
Mr. Martinez. I agree. You know, I think the Chairman ha'^' 
come up with, I think someone else said it, as good a job as they 
could have done. I think he has done a remarkable job of address- 
ing the real needs in trying to encourage, recruit and retain teach 
ers. because that i^^ where it is. You know, in the 9038, does the 
state university system track those to see how man> stay in teach 
ing after they are credentialed? 

Mr. Lemos. Yes, we are doing a number of things. I would like to, 
before I get into that, just kind of emphasize and piggyback on 
some of the things that you said that I think really bear emphasis 
For example, >ou mentioned with respect to the Asians. There is 
this perception of the model minority student, and as you so right 
fully point out, that is really not the case. I mean we are really, 
particularly with Southeast Asian student populations, finding out 
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that there is a whole unique class of problems that we are totally 
unprepared to respond to with respect to our pujlic school system. 

Other things that are of real concern to me, I th'^k, Mr. Haw- 
Idns, you referred to this, is that other countries, beu.^ bilingual ls 
just something that is normal. Why with us, why is it a problem.^ 
Why IS it the fact that a person knows, for example, Spanish and 
needs to know English? That should not be a problem. That should 
be a real opportunity for this person. 

And I think what we are coming to see with respect to the bilin- 
gual issue IS that it is a problem of perspective. Bein^ bilingual, 
rnulti-lmgual, we just do not look at it as an advantage. And I 
think that is a disadvantage with respect to us in terms of the 
world market. What we are doing in the State university sysiem is 
right now, we are taking a serious look at things like re-instituting 
a foreign language requirement upon graduation. It is a thing of 
perspective. 

Just because a person speaks a different language should not 
automatically be a negative. I think something else that you said 
that IS very important is, it is not going to do us any good to have 
somebody that comes in knowing only Spanish. Then they learn 
English, but they have to contend. They do not know math. They 
do not know science. They do not know history. That does not do us 
any good W do not neea them to become additionally English il- 
literate. That is not going to help. 

So there is a wide range of problems and as you point out, the 
teachere that are going into this environment, there are some 
really horrendous problems that they have to deal with. How does 
the university best prepare them? 

Well one of the things that we are doing, and I think Mr. Quig- 
l^y has emphasized this, is that they have to be subject competent. 
The teachers, first of all, they have to know history, science, and 
m£ th So, we are really focusing on the academic program itself. 

But then in the teacher education program, what we are trying 
to do— there is only so much you can do with respect to content. It 
IS this perspective, the thing that culture is important, that it has a 
positive influence in art, music, and history. The fact that a teach- 
er is becoming bilinfe,aal or competent, doec. not mean they are 
stooping to address the needs of the students They are increasing 
their own competence and stature. And those are the kinds of 
things that we are trying to address. 

And it is kind of a perspective, an attitude adjustment that we 
have to do. And I think the only way to attack it, there is no 
simple solution, I think we have to do it on a wide range of tech- 
niques, things like legislation that is being introduced, such as this 
bill I mean, it keeps pounding in how important it is. And I think 
sooner or later, little but little, people get the message. 

I think that we have done much, much better in the State Uni- 
versity system particularly over the last eight years or do, but we 
really have a long way to go. I have been at the Chancellor s Office 
now a httle bit over a year, and one of the fun parts of my job is 
going to hearings and trying to address equity and diversity issuer, 
and trying to be able to strike a balance between saying, "Hey, we 
know we are not Joing very well, we know we need to do better, 
but once again, look at what we have done and we are putting our 
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monev where our mouth it. We are not just talking. Here are the 
programs that we have implemented. Thebe are the monies, these 
are the personnel thai we are putting into it. And we know the re- 
sults are not what we wa^.t ihem yet, but we are going to continue 
to bang away at it." 

So, we do not ha\.- a solution. What we are going to do is just 
continue to pour wnat we feel are appropriate resources into the 
prublem vath respect to supporting legislation that we feel is abso- 
lutely critical, with respect to the use of our own resources. I came 
from a busiuess school, and I was taught when you want to see 
what IS really happening in the organ'-^tion, observe whero they 
are putting their budget. And that is the measure that I use within 
the university system. When people are talking, I want to say. 
Well, how much money are we putting into that program? How 
mam students are we effecting? How many faculty are we effect 

And there is no ea.s\ solution. We are just going to keep banging 
away and chipping away at the problem, 

Mr Anton. If I may 

Chairman Haw'KINS. Mr Anton. 

Mr. Anton. Thank you. A couple of comments that I think, 
speaking for an urban school district, we have heard about the tre- 
menduusl) large, s?eemjigl> large number of teachers. In our school 
district, we usually, for the last eight to ten years have required 
2000 new teachers ever> >ear. And whUe the> ma> be graduating 
from the universities and the state college system, in an urban 
area it is difficult to attract them, even though lately we have 
pretty good salaries. 

Of those 2000, I would sa> about HOG or TOO are under the emer- 
j^ency credential. The> have a degree, but they have to get back 
into methodology. We wuuld like, as we look at the purpose of this 
bill that focuses on minority youngsters and minority teachers, 
which generally are in the urban areas, that it is important that 
the teachers go w^here the kids aie. 

Second, tied m with the approach, methodology, and understand 
ing of the bubject matter is tremendously important, but in terms 
of bilingual education, there is a perspective that i>ometimes is not 
noticed bv all And it cenainl> is not necessaril> only bilingual. In 
uur Afrtcan-American students, we euphemistically call non-stand 
ard English the rejection uf what the youngster makes a class in 
terms of his language, whether he is an Abian, Hispanic speaker, 
or an African-American, that is the concern. 

It IS not so much that it is bad to have that language. It is ;ast 
the perception that the you«igster picL up from teachers who are 
not fully avvare. And bu we see, in thus bill, in terms of the retrain 
ing portion, nut onl> retraining in methodology, but certainly re 
training m what ib happening demographicall>, particularly in the 
United States, especially m California, because if a youngster is 
turned oft ps>chulogicaii3 and emotionall> because of what he 
brings to th«^ cla^^srou^l, even the moj»t bkilled mathematician is not 
^joing to reach him. 

So that 1.. one aspect that we look for in terms of the cooperation 
and working under this bill and the abilitv to reach out and recruit 
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in oar very own elementar>, junior and senior high schoolb to get 
our youngsters to get into teaching. I think U is important. 

And so we see these kinds of aspects falling in. It is not just the 
matter of bilingualism, but I think the effect of not being purely 
standard English speaking for all oi our >oungster& is an element 
that needs to be considered. And 1 think retiaming along those 
lines, at least to heighten the awareness of teachers who are not 
necessarily bilingual, but certainl> could be full> aware about cul- 
tural method as to what lump of cla> the> have in the youngster 
and take it from there in terms of shaping it. 

Mr. Martinez. Just one comment on that, you reall}^ hit it on 
the head. You know, that rejection actuall> cau.es these young 
people to go into a shell that causes them to drop out. And it is not 
just, like you say, proper structure of English. It is the teacher s 
perception of that child and what she allows even the other stu- 
dents to transmit to each other. And that is why the idea of some- 
body from a minorit> background who is sitting in that classroom 
came from that same background is going to understand that a lot 
better. And that is why you need to bring as many js you can into 
it 

And if \ou look at the demoKraph>, the Workforce 2000 indicates 
the change in the demographics of the workforce. That h really a 
change in demographics of the school membership, too I agree 
with it. 

Just if vou would allow me one more, Mr Quigley, vou talked 
about setting one person up above the other and holding it over 
them And I think sou were referring to the part of the bill that 
requires recognition of the most outstanding teacher nation-wide, 
was that not it*^ 

Mr QuiGLEV Yes 

Mr, Martinez Let me put tt to you in a different light. You 
know, m all forms of endeavor, there are certain levels of champi- 
onship until \ou become the world champ. Now, does that not in 
sight saying, "I want tu be the world champ so I will compete at 
this level and get the thamplon^hlp there and there and there and 
there^ And there are certainly right now, and that is probably 
what prompted the Chairman to think of this, on certain levels 
teachers are being recognized all the time frr— communities. 
Rotary clubs. Kiwannis clubs, the\ all recognize at i local leveL 

N'ow, what if, vou know, thev started all to think, you know, "We 
will groom c*.id w will find someone \^ho is really outstanding on 
this level and then we will see that that person so good that we 
recommend them to a higher level, then tu that national level of 
recognition/' Rather than holding it over, it is something to attain, 
just like a fighter works to attain the world championship. That is 
the prize, but he has to go through a lot of state championships 
and a lot North American championships and European champi- 
onships before they get there. Have you ever thought of it in that 
light? 

Mr QciGLEY Yeah, we have debated this a number of times, be- 
cause I have been invoked with a number of teacher recognition 
programs, including the Disney one and some of the others. My 
main comment really was that there are a number of good pro- 
grams going on out there It seems to me it wouK be useful for 
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Congress to reinforce the efforts of all of those groups rather than 
just singling out one. 

Now, the one run by the Chiefs ib excellent. It has national 
prominence. It has been going for 33 >ears. It is an excellent pro- 
gram. But there are other excellent programs. And it is a big coun- 
ty with a lot of Deople. And the more programs that get recogni- 
tion, the better. So that is my major concern. There is also some- 
thing ab^.ut singling out — in some cases, some of these teachf;r^^ are 
like Einsteins. I mean, they finally get the National aws^ds. And 
the average teacher does nut hope, you know, to compete with 
them. 

A-iJ there are a lot of average teachers, ordinary people doing 
extraordinary things, very dedicated. So it seems to me that any- 
thing you can do to recognize a broad segment of teachers, the 
person who is not the greatest genius in the world, but they are 
doing a tremendously good job. And these people need to be held 
up» and the general public needs to see there are thousands of dedi- 
cated teacher? doing good work out there. There is not just one or 
tw^o a year. 

An ^ a lot of those need recognition. And I think so the more you 
gi\e tl > kind of recognition the better, the more broadly spread 
the better, and also the more diverse the better. 

Mr. Martinez. I agree with you, Mr. Quigley, but let me give you 
an example. I have rret and talked to Jaime Escalante. Certainly 
in his area, he is probably one of tht most qualified in that area. 
But I would not consider him on the level of Einstein, But certainly 
would you say that the recognition that he got for the school, for 
himself, was an asset or a liability? 

Mr. Quigley Oh, it is a definite asset, I mean, it enhances the 
image of thf^ profession and I think it is excellent- 
Mr. Martinez. Well, then wait. He was recognized in that 
manner nationally. 
Chairman Hawkins. Could you yiela on that point? 
Mr Martinez. Sure 

Chairman Hawkins. Where is he now incidentally? 
Mr. Quigley. I think he is leaving. Bill? 

Mr Anton He is ttill at Garfield High School and there was a 
flurry of activity relative to his leaving. Our latest conversations 
with Mr Escalante indicates he is staying. Ms. Cassada, a board 
member, and myself are meetmg with him Wednesday in order to 
do some of the things we are talking about that is also in the bill 
in terms of utilizing his talents, not only with students, but with 
teachers to be sure. 

So that meeting will be in terms of how can we tap more into the 
Jaime Escalante pool of talent to spread it around? So there a lot 
of concerns about his leaving. I think that it would be a tremen- 
dous loss and we a*e doing everything we can to be sure that we do 
not lose him. He is still at Garfield, which is my alma mater. 

Chairman Hawkins. I know there was some scuttlebutt sur- 
rounding the whole thing. The thing that worries me about recog- 
nition is w ho does the recognizing, that is the thing we need to give 
additional thought to even though we have it in the bill. 

Individuals get recognized sometimes for various reasons. At the 
same time that Mr. Escalante was being recognized, it became a 
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sort of a political issue in Washington and another unfit indiv idual 
up in New Jerse> was being recognized along with him. What was 
his name? Joe Clark, whose oa'> contribution to education was 
that he imposed discipline in his school b> a baseball bat. 

Now, if any individual is going to be recognized because he pa 
rades around the school to get discipline, it has nothing to do with 
instruction in his classroom, then that is the fear that I have in 
these recognition programs, that sumtiime the> degenerate into 
other things. 

Now, th's so-called individual in New Jersey was rewarded by 
being invited to Washington and offered a job in the Department of 
Education and ended up being sort of a star in a movie out in Hoi 
l>^ood by— what company was it — I would like to mention the 
company but I do not— no it was not MGM, Well, I will leave the 
company out but this individual, while everybody else was trying 
to get bome instruction into the classroom and some sense in educa 
tion, was rewc rded by being given a contract in Hollywood because 
he knew how to handle a baseball bat in a classroom 

So, I hope that we are not setting up a recognition program of 
that t>pe which is going to end up doing something of that nature. 

Mr. Martinez I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. The idea is that 
in that era of time, the person that i& responsible for recognition 
sometime were more theatrical than the> were essential to the core 
of the problem and correcting 't. 

But I do think that there is methods and \va>s of structuring it 
so that it becomes an attainable goal for everyone, not just the gen 
iuses. And that we are reall> looking to recognize— and a lot of 
that is in the structure that you set up— people who do an out- 
standing job who change the direction of a group of people as 
Jaime Escalan'^e did. 

M \ QuiGLEY. Can T just very briefly— 

Mr. Martinez. Oka>, just before >ou do, let me add, you know, 
one of the thmgs about the Jaime Escalante situation, was it not 
true that what he was trying to do was force the issue on the fact 
that he needs more support for the things he is tryin^ to do there? 

Mr. Anton. Right, and I think, you know, we Latinos have cer- 
tain emotional strands, and I think he was somewhat also frustrat 
ed bv t>ome of the parents whose youngsters convinced them that 
some of the extra-curricular activities were equall> important in 
theii iive**, and he felt that he was unsupported not o.^ly from ihv 
school district, but also from parents who felt that what he wu^ 
domg v\as not as criticall> important in the youngsters' livet. You 
! low, there was that kind of an element, too. 

And then, of course, as was mentioned earlier, i>ome teacher jeal 
ojsy exists, totall> unfounded, but those are the elements* that get 
into that kind of situation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr« Quigley? 

Mr, QuiGLEV- This ma> sound self ^.erving, but I consult ^^ith the 
Disne> Corporation in the development of their tt-acher recognition 
program. I would just like to characterize it because it is so differ 
ent from some of the others. 

There is a steering committer composed of representatives of all 
the major educational organizations, AFT, NEA, school board, 
school administr itors and so forth. Each year, the> do a national 
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bearch and the> recommend teai^hers out in the field that are doing 
extraordinary things. The criteria for the selection of the 30 teach 
ers annually, is to show a portrait of the teaching profession, to 
show an adequate amount of minorities, teachers from indian res 
ervations, from affluent suburbs, teachers of the handicapped, 
teachers of shop, of P.E, to teachers of math and so forth. 

Once the selection process is gone through, each teacher is re- 
searched. The administrations are checked to see that they are real 
live people out there. And then Disney does a feature, a half hour 
documentary, introduced by Barbara Bush and a number of people 
fn>m Washington and other figures, reminiscing about teachers 
that have had a tremendous impact on their lives. And then you 
show teachers today doing the same sort of thing. 

Throughout the entire academic year, each of these teachers is 
shown on a regularly scheduled, seven minute program on the 
Disney channel. Some of it will soon be going to network. But it is 
d way of portraying the contributions to the teaching profession, 
the diversity of teachers, the diversity of responsibilities of socio- 
economic groups and teaching methods and so forth that are done 
that enhances the profession. 

It is not saying, "These are the best teachers.** It is just saying 
that, 'These are excellent people out there in the trenches doing 
wonderful things," and to reinforce what they are doing. And I 
think that is another approach. And the approach of having a 
teacher of the year, the finest teacher by certain standards is also 
useful. 

My suggestion is, let 1000 flowers bloom. There are a number of 
good programs out there, an increasing number as you see on tele- 
vision with CBS, NBC and so forth. And it would be interesting, I 
think, to look at a way that the legislation could enhance the ef 
fort6 of all of those groups rather than just singling out one. And I 
will be very happy to get together with some people from these var 
ious organizations and give you, as I mentioned before, a couple 
page concept paper on how that might be done. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. For the record, the Cha r o re- 
marks about some of the recognition programs that I thought we e 
undesirable had nothing at all to do with the Disney recognition 
program. I am fully aware of it. I certainly commend it and actual 
ly I participated to some extent, a very limited extent, in the pro- 
gram. So, I certainly was not in anyway referring to that type of a 
program. 

Mr. QuiGLEY. I did not think you were. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, I just want to make that very 
clear. Thank you, gentlemen. I think you have been most helpful. 
We could stay here all the n.orning, but we have other panels. We 
certainly appreciate the time that you have taken, particularly 
with those of you who traveled from a distance. And we certainly 
have benefited from you. Thank you. 

The second panel will consist of D^^ctor Stuart Cothold, Superin- 
tendent, Lfos Angeles County Office of Education, Doctor Delores 
Escobar, Dean, School of Education, San Jose State University, Mr. 
Rod Rodriguez, Councilman, Norwalk City Council and Doctor 
Lewis Solmon, Dean, the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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We will begin with Doctor Gothold. Superintendent, Los Angeleb 
County Office cf Education. Doctor Gothold, we are very glad to 
welcome you. This is not your first time before one of our commit 
tees and we certainly appreciate the manner in which you have co- 
operated with us. 

STATEMENT OF STIART E. GOTHOLD. SIPERINTENDENT. LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Gothold. Thank you very much. Chairman Hawkins, Mr. 
***inez. I am pleased to be here to lend my support to the con- 
cepts that are outlined ia H.R. ^130. I will confine my summary to 
ubservationb, buggebtiuns and underscoring of r^^:^ But I want you 
to know thai we reviewed an earlier draft, and I notice that there 
have been t>ume changes. But the earlier draft, upon review from 
members of my staff, received strong support, because it bears on 
critical needs that are occurring in the school districts of Los Ange- 
les County. 

I should mention that with me today is Bill Chavez, who is our 
Director of Governmental Relations who coordinated the input 
from a number of member ^ of my sUff. and, as you know, we are a 
service agency responsible for serving the 95 school districts of Los 
Angeles County. Some u/ my comments will relate to the needs 
that exist in this County 

Earlier speakers ha\f already mentioned that jur student popu 
lation is rapidly changing to non English speaking, immigrant, and 
poor. Those numbers are increasing, and whatever is happening in 
Califurnia is happening to a greater degree in vhis County. For ex- 
ample, there are au estimated 752,000 students with limited Eng 
lish pro*"iciency in California. About 44 percent of those students 
reside and are in the schools of Los Angeles County. 

An earlier speaker fiom Los Angeles Unified mentioned 81 dif 
ferer t language groups. There are 91 different languages spoken in 
uur ^whools, 82 percent of which fina Spanish as the primary home 
language. I mention this, because the State wide demand for teach 
ers wl*o would be trained to work with limited English proficient 
students is estimated at IZOO students. The fact is that we are well 
below that now, and we have reason to believe that the trend is 
going in the opposite direction from a trend that would enable us 
to meet the need. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is that only in Los Angeles County? 

Mr. Gothold. That is State-wide, and if you take the earlier 
number, approximately 40 percent, 11 percent, would probably be 
found in Los Angeles County. So, it «s a large and growing number. 

Another area that has not been n ""tioned, I do not believe, is 
the area of special education. We have approximately 450.000 stu 
dents in California in handicap education programs. That number 
is expected to grow at a rate of about 10 percent a year. While that 
is happening, we are continuing to experience a decline in enroll 
mentb in credential programs for special education teachers. So, 
while the need is increasing, the response is decreasing. 

We have about an IS percent decline in communication handicap 
credential application. C4 peicent decline in clinical rehabilitative 
service credentials, which is the highly individualized kinds of pro 
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grams. There are a lot of reasons for this. One of them is the ad- 
vanced training required in some of the more speciali/^ed kinds of 
educational programs. And I will comment on that when I com 
ment on a couple of the aspects of your proposal. 

I should mention though, in support of one of the components, 
that about five >ears ajo our State established what is called the 
APPLE Program, Assumption Program of Loans for Education, 
which provides for 500 teacher candidates with up to $8000 to pa> 
off student loans for L aching three years in a shortage area. We 
have experie*:ced a 97 rt*€ntion rate among people who have ap- 
plied for and received those loans. And, I think, this bears directly 
on one of the components of your legislation, Ar*d I think it says 
that where it has been tiied, the concept work^ and should be sup- 
ported. 

I would like now just to briefly review four areab that are given 
more detail in m> written remarl^ for your consideration. And I 
think they are not odds with any of the components. Rather, they 
should be considered and might even strengthen or broaden the 
components in some cases. 

First, loan forgiveness, I would suggest, should be targeted to 
hard to staff schools. You have heard testimony earlier about 
needs And I think we have two kinds of needs. We have needs in 
terme of teacher supply in some hard to staff areas because there 
are a shortage of trained teachers in such areas as bilingual educa- 
tion, special education, and I 'vould add n.ath and science. 

The other kind of hard to staff area is a geography kind of hard 
to staff— the urban area, the most difficult socio-economic neigh- 
borhoods. Given a choice, not many teachers will choose to go there 
and they are going to need to have somn incentives. So loan for- 
giveness would be one approach to ^onsider. 

The second suggestion is in the area of promoting a career ladder 
for teacher aides to become teachers. That was alludeu to on the 
first panel. We are doing this in a small way in our office through 
our collective bargaining agreements. We have found that then is 
a large interest among instructional aides to become teachers, spe- 
cifically in the area of special education. I have seen the same 
thing in bilingual education classes as well, because you k::^'' 
people from the community who know the community L t do not 
have the education. However, they certainly have the deoire and 
need to build the skills. 

Building a career ladder for teacher aides to become teachers, I 
think, would make a significant impact on the recruitment aspect 
of the goals of this legislation 

The third area is providing graduate student aid onward the fifth 
>ear of study for teacher candidates and teachers seAing special- 
ized credentials. Most of the loan programs that I have seen, and 
particularly for teachers, stop at the fourt.h year, in California, we 
have a five*year requirement for credentials, and in some cases of 
specialized work, ev^n beyond a fifth year. There is very limited 
student aid at the graduate level, and in some cases that is the crit- 
ical year where youngsters who have a Bachelor s Degree and a 
m.ajor in an academic area have somt options. 

For example, if we are trying to attract minority youngsters into 
math and science, by the end of their fuurth year they will have an 
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academic major and minor, perhaps in that field, the> will have a 
Bachelor's Degree. The> are a ver> attractive commodity on the job 
market. And if the> have a financial problem, I would suspect that 
we are going to lose them out of education for the wrong reasons. 
And I would urge >ou to consider expanding graduate student aid 
for a fifth year, a little unusual. I think it is risky, but I think it is 
important. 

And finally, I would like to suggest that intermediate units, edu 
catlonal service agendeb, be included as local agencies, educational 
agencies, as LEA s, for the purpose of this measure, particularly 
Titles II and III. We are a county office of education in California. 
We employ 1200 teachers ourselves to serve the most severely 
handicapped and youngsters who are wards of the Juvenile Court. 

In addition, we have a large responsibility for teacher training 
and retraining through staff development programs. So, by func- 
tion, we do many of the kinds of things that are alluded to in the 
bill. So, I would only suggest that the measure be reviewed witn 
the idea ol educational service agencies where they exist. They do 
not exist in every state, but where they exist that they be allowed 
to compete for some of the grant application funding that is men 
tioned, particularly in Titles II and III. 

I will stop with that and respond to questions later. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Stuart E. Gothold follows.] 
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Testimony before the 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education & Labor 
on the 

•Twenty-First Century Teachers Ad" 
Saturday, March 3, 1990 



I am Stuart Gothuid, Supcrmtendeni ot tht^ Lo^ Ar.^elci. Count) OlfiCe of Education 

The Los Angeles County Otfice ol Edu«.atiun ii. the -wonncxung Imk between local 
bchool distncts and the Calitorma State Department ot Education The County 
Office IS a regional service center vshere dl^t^Kt^. large and i«mall receive the 
speaalized assistance needed to i.erve thejr du er>e chentele> From our 
headquarters at 9300 Imperial Highway m the ut\ of Do\Nne>, the Couut> Office 
operates programs thruughgut the 4,0S0 square miles of Los Angtics County There 
are 9i school and community college distncts withm ihe county 

There are three major service deiuery area^ oi the Cuunt\ Off^e (1) programs 
directly affecting students, su^h as . 'ass^e.s lor ^.hiklren ^vith exceptional needs, 
juveniles detained m homes and campb, students ivi^hing ^o learn ^o^ational skills, 
and students pursuing artistic endeavors. (1) spt*.ial pru^evts and ft»deral and 4.tate 
finanaal assisvmce programs, v%hich iraiude Htad S'arl and Migrant Education, and 
(3) business semces, admuuMration, and educational prograni^ and services to 
school districts and other agencies 

Let me preface my remarks b) conie>ing our euthusiasm lur the dtrei^tion of the 
'Twenty First Century Teachers Act Based on our re\ieiN of the draft that y,as 
forwarded to us prior to mtri>du<.tion, have a riumK'r of v>bser\atiuns and 
comments 



I. FEDERAL HELP IS NEEDED TO RECRUIT TEACHERS 

We beheve there is a dear need fur expanded federal incentives in the area of 
teacher recruitment First, l?eLause the tederai gMvernment it U'st equipped to 
provide incentives given its role in higher education financial assistance. In 
1988-89: 

• State-Supported student-a»d programs pro\ ided only 9 percent (S217 

million) of total 

• Federally-supported student-aid programs totaled 71 percent with. 

48 p2rcent ($1.2 billion) in loans, 

23 percent ($S48 million) in other federal aid programs 

• Post secondary institutions provide the remaining 20 percent ($471 

million) 
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Second, the federal gowrnmcnl ha> a piuven tta^K rccurd uf ssutw^jsvb. m uMng ledera. 
finanaal assistance as a meafu^ oi pmmoung the reauitmeni and plawemunt ot 
educational and health prgfessionals m under M.'r\ ed areat>. The Teacher Curp, 
National Defense Student Loars, Vublk Health Shorl,*ge Area ProgtamsS and 
National Health Sen ice Corporation Schola-ship Prugram have h.'d meo^i.rabJe 
success. 

Third, state activity to meet tht demand for quality teacher;* has been hmittd 
California has moved to inaeai»e beginning tea^.her .salary, dwvdop altemanve 
pathways to teacher certJicatiOn, streamline Muff development, and ei^tabitsh its 
own version of Loan Forgiveness (A P L E ) Program However, these efiort^ are 
limited m scope and arc not as jfocu^od as the propt>>aI K'fore us today 

IL PROJECTED TEACHER DEMANDS IN CALIFORNIA 

Despite a renewed interest ku ih*: t*. aching prUessi^n b> college students, Cahlomia 
vviU have a shortage of elementar>, secondarv and sp<.viahzed teachers tor the 
foreseeable future 

California does not hau a ..umpTtherisue ni. thi.>d v\ ^^akuiatrng teacher demand 
The data for makmg suwh pro^ect^ns ues vMth tea<.her trammg mstitunons, the 
State Teachers Retirement Svstem, and the Slate Dtp4itm<-nt ol Education I shouid 
also point out that projections arc based c»n a number of <.hangmg assumpiions 

The new teacher supply comes from primarily four sources 

1) newly credentuled teachers, 

2) teachers from out-of-state, 

3) emergency aedentials, and 

4) a rc^er\'e pool (persons credentialed not nov. teachmg) 

New credentials in 1986-87 totaled 11,999 with 4At^ \ smgle subject aedenti.tis and 
7^3$ niulhple credentials This is 7,000 more than the numK-r that was 
aedentialcxi in 1983-84 (4,030 total) CIcarl>, there is an mcreascxi numb^-r ol 
CTtxientials being issued in Califorma 

Currently, teachers from out of state suppl> approximately 1,000 teachers each year 
We have seen a slight deatase m out-of state teachcK o^er recent years In 1983-84, 
the number of out-of-<ita»e teachers entermg the Cahtomia workforce was 
approximately l^CO 

Emergency' aedenlials art issued h> kachers in order to allow them to tcnjch on a 
tcimporary basis wahout m< . \if\^ tull *.redent»jl requirements The\ ar^' not a 
solution to our «ihortagc pri»bKais Caliturma has bc\ome increasingly ri'luctant to 
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ii^suf and permit teachers to uorK under einorgcna autbori/ation Howc\cr, 
shortage* ol ctcdcntiakU ica<.hers utJi rtquir* issu.ifKi. i.nargcniw') viudcut.als lor 
the foreseeable future 

The reserve pool is comprised vi ».Tcdeniialud i».a*.hcriv v\ho arc aot cmplo>cd a> 
leachen>. In 1*?S3'84, CaUturnu had i^7,000 ua^.hers vwith valid teavhing «.rcdontlaI^ 
That number haN mcrcah<.d o\ci recent vears Oi this number, 30 percent are 
available to return to teav.hing The State Tea».hi.rs Retirem. tt System ha^ 
e>timated that appro Mmaicl) 3,000 oi thCM.' liidu idu^ls return to teach arnuall) 

We antiapate nevjy cedentialed tea^her^, oui ot slate teadiers and teathcr^. from 
there^er\t' pi^ol \%tU toiai l6,00u aiinu*«lU Houtvet, do h.w^ ma|or problems 
with retention oi new teavhors Data ^omptkd b\ the StaiJ.- Teacher s Retirement 
Swtem shous tJuit o\cr ^eri^eiu ui Htw U'.u hi. Ts iea\e (1r t<-a^hin.i; protessjon 
Within iht' first tuo vi'trsi-f employ nu-nt XhM nutans ot tin. I^^H^i iun\ ^^\ahers 
tnkTinjX the worMorce annu 01 v, li'.lOD uill not be U\K!tejf^ in thr se*.ond \ear 

On the demand Side. alitor Dia ^ Slate Te.uiufs Kiljftnahi Sv^iem esumat^'s thai 
approximaU'H 6,0^''' t«^a^.!iers v. ill r<.l<r« ne^. . .u Smiiiar riuntivr- at* t \pi.vted to 
retire o\t.r the coming vears 

Tbe consi.Tvatne proji ^tjon tor stud* nt enroilru Pui'Jd yvr \ejr o\er the 

next ti\e \cars A^^ummj:;. a MuJi t\\ teacher ranc* ol i w » luol^au-T^t vmII 
require approxim »ti 1\ ^^'-Mn additiioul t< l«h^r^ 

The e-timated dcnuini t>.tr ru"/. u^uiKr-- oj il/^'M j'<.r \ear ill o ^.4 ed ilv ^uppl\ oi 
Ut,400 b\ 1,400 tejich. prr \!,an v.ouM r< >; ird thi- i> a *.unv,'r\,iti\e e>ljn\a»e 

tlut d*.ve^ riot lar.e tnli' .uci. wA r«.j;A>rul md -pi v ulj/ed i^Tidi-ntial hort,j}::eN 



HI. TE'XCHER SUITH PROBLEMS INVOL\ E inA!NING TEACIItRS THAT 
MEET THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS WITHIN 1 HE SCHOOI S 



Cjlift>mia s >!udinl population 1^ r,{pidl\ clMf^v^uii; C *r ^t.lt* vu J» nl^ ire 
UKfeasm>?K xu^n-Fn^^ji-h -p<, jl-in\; irnmij^rjiit .md p^^^^^" 

Thtfe are an estimjl. d o2,i'^'!' Mud^nts uitli lifuittd tv^li h pr'»tiucnL\ iltV) m 
CjliJomia Approxijiiatt h 43 percent reside tn I o> An^t^li's Counts I A Counl\ 
has over *^vl dit!i.rent iann^uages spoken v.ith appfoMffiattU ^2 pir».ent (he LU* 
pupils tor Khom Sp,.ri5sh r the primar\ ian^^j ij-e 

Thi- e'-ljrtiatc d stati v.i i« deYit jfid tor te j«.hi r *r iim J to v nr'- ah I M pop<l- i 
o^lirMaled at 7,"^" i t< i.ii'f. /\ ^uh^i.inti 0 (IumiU r «>) tl^ ^ ijMr»ar< in.Jtdin 
\, \ Coun^, 
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Speaa! education in CaUit.»rnu i^ scr\m^ "PP^* vir**atth 454,00 J ^.tudents The 
speaal education popuiauv»r* t^vpcted iv grov at a rate oi 10 percent per yem 
Growth continues while wt art e^pcficnung a Uvulint *n enru^imenl^ for special 
education credential prugram> In 1987 68. we evpe need a 23 percent dechne m 
visuall) handicappi^u >pc».itiuM vicd^nuai^, an i^ p<r*»ent de*.Lnt in cummunication 
handicapp>ed special isi vrevitntia*;., and a e>4 pervvm dcciifie t'^i vi»m^ai rehabihtative 
service credentials 

Growth will aggravate iht ex.i>[ir»g .-^peviol cduvauv'A ^.redential shortage an 
example, our office hai. appro\imateI> 75 .sptraai education cla>M?s without 
permanent teachers In additiurx, 14 percent uur pv'>iUv>ns are filled b> teachers 
vwho are not full) credentialed M.m\ diMr*vts are e\pt.nenur^g Mrrular diffiOiltiecv 
These shortages are particuiarK acute tor * ushers etc lUaled to v.ork v>iih 
handicapped LEP children 

It should bo noted that h\i vcar^ .Kgu, C4!uv>rn{a c-^ubii^hed tht A P LE Program 
(Assumption Program ol Uxms tor Education) uhich pro^ide-^ 500 teari^er 
candidate^ with up to 5*^ •''t!!i to p.^iv >Tuden: ie^.'^ Sv*r teaching three vear^. m a 
teacher shortage area Tea^-her^ m trus program h retention rate:^ a: 9*^5 percent 
after two years of instracuon M.mv o: the p^riu-ir^nK h^^^e si*'o<un to become 
bilmgual and special education teoduri 

Another major problem ste^^ ♦rom c» tcjchjpq r^^ t'"> <t d^v-'-v r-^t '-erlect the 
students that are m the M^rtMis Tiie tu.,oAini; ta .n-.^ iciv ^1^ ]>'''^7-^ o\er 70 
percent of the teachers in L ^ Coun^, '/ ert hitc r U oni\ 2"^^ percent ot the 
students were white tn I'^S^'-ss, '•"^■4 piT-.^n' oi th^ m i, ^ Count', were 

Hispiimc, while 4^^" percent ol the -tudcnt- v.eft M-pa."-.:: 

Ethnic Croup 

White 
Hi^^panjc 
Black 

Asian, Paafi: I^I-t.^- - 
Fihpmo 

AmcrK'^n ff-l,-'^ 

T.iere ar*. man\ c^'^' N'- u ! ^ 'i Ini ^ . f ♦ ^_Ji^' 

p ^pul '^Uo"^ T( h' :r " - " - ' _ ' ■ ■ ^ • ' .< \- > i - n,r 
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IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROPOSED MEASURE 

Based on our review of the draft of your proposal^ we have the following 
suggestions: 

1) Loan forgiveness should be targeted to hard-to-staff schools. The 
problem is both one of teacher supply and teache. distribution. Some 
schoob have difficulty finding teadiers. This is due to variations in 
salaries, working conditions, etc Schools with a high percentage of 
minority students located in minority neighborhoods have greater 
difficulty attracting and retaining teachers. 

2) Promote a career ladder for teacher aides to become teachers. In 1988, 
there were 21,645 instructional aides assisting in classrooms with LEP 
students. In many cases, the aide is the only person in the classroom 
who speaks the student's language. A recent "Report ' State 
Superintendent from the SDE Task Force on Select L.^ , jes** 
estimates that 25 percent of instructional aides could become 
credentialed teachers within the next five years. However, they will 
need assistance with college fees and a work schedule that is compatible 
with attending college Loan forgiveness provisions for part-time 
students who are instructional aides would help to address teacher 
shortages. 

3} Provide graduate student aid for the fifth year of study for teacher 
candidates and teachers seeking specialized credentials. However, 
stude«,. aid is very limited at he graduate level In California, teachers 
must complete a fifth yea of graduate instruction and student 
teaching. In addition, full^ credentialed teachers must complete an 
additional graduate year of instruction to receive speaal education or 
other specialized credentials in Califomias Loan forgiveness 
provisions in the measure should be extended to cover graduate costs 
associated with acquinng teaching and other speaahzed credentials. 

4) County offices of education should be included as local educational 
agenaes for purposes of this measure. County offices m California are 
responsible for serving students with sp »c:al needs. The Los Angeles 
County Office of Education currently provides instruction for. 

• 7,500 juve» ile court students, 

• 28,000 high school and adult students m Regional Occupational 
Programs, 

• 400 students h the countywide speaahzed arts high school/ and 

• 4,000 special education students. 

County ofiices should be eligible for placement of teachers eligible for loan 
forgi',*>ness and ai» potential sites for professional de\elopment centers " 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Rod Rodriguez, Councilman. Council- 
man Rodriguez, we welcome you. 

STATEiVlENT OF ROD RODRIGLLa, COUNCILMAN, NOKVVALR CIT!r 

COUNCIL 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Martinez. As 
an f.ght-year member of the Norwalk City Council, twice mayor 
anc» as the incoming President for the Hispanic elected local offi 
cials with the National League of Cities, and as a member of the 
steermg committee fcx human development with the National 
League of Cities, and as Chairman of Employee Relations for the 
League of California Cities it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
be here on their behalf, but most importantly, to address our issue 
in our community which I am sure relates to those issues that are 
being spelled out here at the state and I am sure at the National 
level. 

I think you will find that they relate to the 65 percent of our stu- 
dent population in Norwalk, a city of almost 100,000, is of minority 
origin. More than 22 percent of the students attending our schools 
have limited English speaking abilities. The drop-out rate of stu- 
dents in our community is 29 percent, almost one-third of cur stu 
dent population. Our local school districts are experiencing a 40 
percent shortage of bilingual teachers. 

Our local school districts are also experiencing an extreme short 
age of math and science teachers at the secondary level. Our educa 
tional system currently lacks proper incentives to retain qualified 
teachers and administrai,ors. This, gentlemen, is some of the high 
lights as to the things that are happening in my city which I am 
sure are true of many other cities throughout this country of ours. 
And my only question is, why has it taken so long and why are we 
not doing more? 

Gentlemen, we are just addressing the ti^ of the iceberg. We 
have a tremendous problem out there. We need yuur help. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Rod Rodriguez follows.] 
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Honorable Chairman and Members of tlic Committee: 

Good morning I thank you for providing me with this opportunity to 
appear be. ore you today to offer my tesumony in support of the 
Tiventy-First Century Teachers Act. 

Of the many pressing issues facing our great nauon today, 1 believe 
that nont are of as great a concern as the future of our educaUonal 
system F.ducauon is the most important thing we have to offer the 
citi^^r^ of our communlUes. states, and naUon« 

.lany ciUes in the United States, deluding Norft'alk. are now devoung 
considerable local resources to solve the growing problems of drugs 
and gangs Norwalk alone is spending over $300,000 In the current 
fiscal year to discourage gang involvement and to provide altemaUves 
to their destrucuvc acuvlty. which IncIuJ-s drugs, graffiu. vandalism, 
burglary, truancy and violence. 



Although our City is doing aU It can through the judicial sysu'm to 
solve the gang problem. I strongly believe that cducauon. not kw 
enforcement Is the key to addressing a long-term solution to thesi 
naUonwidc problems. 



The key educaUonal issues facing our community today include 
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• 65 percent of our student population is of minority origin 

• More than 22 percent of the students attending Norwalk 
schools have limited English speaking abilities 

• The dropout rate of students in our comriunlty is 
29percent - almost one third of our student populaUon 

• Our local school districts are experiencing a 40 percent 
shortage of bilingual teachers 

• Our local school districts are also e3q)erlencing an extreme 
shortage of math and science teachers at the secondary 
le\'el. Extensive recruitment efforts have proven 
unsuccessful 

• Our educational system currently lacks proper Incentives 
to retain qualified teachers and administrations 

• Schools lack the resources and funds to provide teachers 
with much needed in-service training. 

Honorable Chairman and Committee Members, it all ties together. 
These staggering statlsUcs directly relate to our gang and drug 
problem. When juz youngsters can't make it in our educational system 
and staUsUcs across the nation are provUtg that the> can t, they find 
other ways to occupy their time. 

when our statistics show us that 29 percent of our students are 
dropping out and our law enforcement is telling us that we have 11 
known gangs in our community with over 2.000 members. 1 know the 
two relate. 

The role of the teacher has changed dramatically since the inception 
of our school system. The traditional American family, as we once 
knew it is nearing extinction. Many of our students come from 
families in which both parents work full time outside of the home, 
from single parent families, or dysfunctional families where there is 
little or no parental support. 

Teachers of today are cjqpccted to pick up where the family leaves uff. 
to be not only an educator, but also mentor and counsellor to their 
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students (and might I add. our leaders of tomorrow), without the 
resources or financial Incentives to do so. 

Wc live In a globzil society. To compete, our edvcational system must 
encourage students to build on their first language skills in addition to 
mastering the English language. Unfortunately, our society has not 
typically valued the need for a secoi.d lanfli>:*ge. Students entering our 
schools with second language skills are often so mainstieamed into 
learning and mastering the English language that the> lose their first 
language abilities. 

One of m> primary objectives as an elected ofHcial is to improve the 
educational system in our country. To this end. I am actively mvolved 
in local, state, and national organizations whose agendas focus on 
education. 

These organlzaUons and my afnilaUon to them currentl> include. 

• National League of Cities Human Development Steering 
Committee-Member 

• League of California CitJ-'s Employee RelaUons Policy 
Committee-Chairman 

• Hispanic Elected Local Officials caucus of the NaUonal 
League of Cities-Incoming President 

• California Contract ClUes Assoclai:on Past President. 

I believe that the passage of the Twenty First Century Teachers Act 
will be a giant step In the right direction of addressing the problems i 
have Just outlined. 

Speaking for a community vith a large mmonty population. I beheve 
that the passage of the Tv «nty-Flrst Century Teachers Act will be a 
giant step in the right direction of addressing some of the major 
problems facing our educational system today. 
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Chairman Hawkins, Thank you. Doctor Dolores Escobar, Dean, 
School of Education, San Jose State University, Doctor Escobar, we 
welcome you. 

STATEMENT DR. DOLORES ESCOBAR, DEAN. SCHOOL OF 
EDUC /ION. SAN JOSE STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Escobar. Thank you. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Martinez, memberb of the committee. I am pleased to be here thi& 
morning tu addresb yuu about ssues, ideas and concerns about the 
teacher project, the T^c:bers Act of the Twenty-First (^ntury. 

But today I speak as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
AACTE represents 720 schools and departments of education 
throughout the Nation. First I would like to commend you for your 
initiative in developing this legislation. It is significant, ve feel, in 
its focus, its design and its level of support. 

We feel, and have long felt, that we need to recruit more minori 
ties into teaching. I would like to speak about a few issues that 
might illustrate issues and concerns on my campus. I am one of the 
20 campuses in the CSU system that Doctor Lei los spoke of. By 
way of illustration, we have 20,700 full time equivalent students at 
San Jose State University. At my own school, we have 1300 full 
time equivalent students which, well, it factors out to about 7000 
part time students. About 65 percent of our students are part time, 
and in great need of financial aid, I might add. 

Some of the other aspects of the bill which will affect schools of 
education throughout the Nation have been identified at our dis 
cussions in Chicago at the Board of Directors meeting for AACTE. 
We hope that we will be able to contribute to your goal of develop 
Ing a racially ani ethnically balanced teaching population. We feel 
this lb essential, because minority students, who are in many cases 
the majority of the school population, need minority teachers in 
urder to have the kinds of aspirations, the kinds of expectations for 
careers in an increasingly technological society. 

We feel that minority teachers are able to mure effectively cum 
municate with youngsters and equally important, they are able to 
help non -minority teachers, which as you have already heard are 
about 85 percent of the teaching force. Minority teachers can help 
non minority teachers learn how to communicate and instruct 
their students more effectively* 

We know that the problem is acute. We are facing a shortage of 
minority teachers that is growing. In my own school, we have had 
decreabes of minority students entering teaching. It is very clear 
that when students leave their four year Bachelor s degree pro- 
grams, they often have industry offers that offer them niuch more 
in terms of income than a teaching career. 

I note that in Santa Clara County the average teacher*s salary is 
about $23,000 a year. Now, we are in the heart of Silicon Valley. 
You can understand why these math, science and English majors 
have an opportunity to become other kinds— choose other careers 
other than teaching. We expect that our teaching force, the minori 
ty teacher force will shrink. For example, in the booklet that I 
brought you that is published by AACTE, it is called ''Recruiting 
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Minority Teachers," a stud> showed that more minority teachers 
are scheduled to retire than non minority teachers. Black and His- 
panic teachers will retire at a rate of 57 percent— excuse me, 37 
percent while white teachers are projected to retire at a rate of 30 
percent. And we do not have people coming up to take their place. 

Your legislation represents a kind of action that is needed to fill 
the gap that will occur when these teachers retire. I would like to 
topeak most to Titles II and III of the legislation because they deal 
with issues that are particularly important to schools of education. 

A.A.C.T.E. is particularly pleased with the legislation s recogni- 
tion that schools, colleges and departments of education have an 
important role in both recruiting and preparing minority teachers. 
We have long been aware of the need to increase the number. My 
own school is implementing— that is San Jose State University, is 
implementing one of the teacher diversity projects that Doctor 
Lemos spoke of. 

We currently enroll 24 minority para-professlonals, teacher 
aides, who will and have entered the teacher certification program. 
This IS a direct collaboration with community colleges in the Santa 
Clara Valley. We had 64 applicants but could only fund 24. The 
project, our project, ab do most of the projects across the Nation, 
and some that are outlined in that publication, involve close col- 
laboration with community colleges, high schools, school districts 
and other disciplines in the university. 

I might say here that I was a director of Title VII, a bilingual 
teacher education project, for 12 years. I found that that was the 
richest teacher diversity recruitment mechanism that I have ever 
experienced. We, at the present time at San Jose State, also have a 
Title VII bilingual program. We have 6.j bilingual Spanish teacher 
candidates. We have 14 Vietnamese and 6 Portuguese in the pro- 
gram. 

We are particularly pleased at AACTE about the notion of ar- 
ticulation with commun*t> colleges. However, I would point out to 
the committee that these collaborative efforts involve a great deal 
in terms of time, cost and energy. We, in our modest program at 
San Jose State, have had numerous interviews, communications, 
travels, orientation sessions and just getting to trust people— 
people beginning to trust one another at the various levels to set 
up ^ ehicles for articulation, extremely important. 

i urge you to modify Title II to allow awards for two>year and 
four-year institutions that are in the process of building joint pro- 
grams. The purpose of the legislation should be to encourage the 
establishment of these joint programs, not solely to reward those 
that already have them in place. 

The attention to institutions of higher learning with large pro- 
portions of Hispanic students is appropriate. However, setting a 
percentage of sa> 2o percent may exclude needy Institutions that 
need to build these relationships. The purpose that you want to 
think about or the issue you want to think about is the dro^^-out 
rate and the extent to which blacks and Hispanics particularly are 
not eligible to enter either the CSU system or the UC system. And, 
therefore, we want to make sure to make provisions to enable those 
students to develop the skills and competencies that will enable 
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them to pass the tests to enter the institutions of higher learning 
or the four-year institutions. 

We appreciate at AACTE the need to target Hmited resources to 
institutions with significant numbers of minorities but urge ^ou to 
allow, as stated, funding priority not to become a mandate. It is 
equall> important that we need to— that these institutions with 
lower numbers of minority students be able to design programs 
that will bring in more minority students, 

I want to focus now briefly on the professional development acad- 
emies described in Title II. We feel it is an important one because 
the model you present Is a model that includes partnerships be- 
tween institutions of ^.igher learning and the local education agen- 
cies. 

We believe, however, that the academies must be carefully con- 
ceptualized and delineated. I would propose that you look at the 
model that my colleagues in Florida have developed. In reality, the 
academy is a series of programs that are requested by school dis- 
tricts and implemented from schools of education. They, in Florida, 
feel that this structure maximizes the use of fi^ads for programs 
which support first year teachers and services for credentialed 
teachers. 

It, in essence, minimizes the need to establish a number of differ- 
ent facilities, each haVing to have libraries, computer labs, and so 
forth. But this structure in Florida has been in operation for five 
years and they seem to have some important findings come out of 
that typu of structure. 

Lastly, I would like you to think about the character itself of the 
professional development academies. We are seeing tremendous 
numbers of reform, restructuring of schools, building new kinds of 
governance within schools, and schools of choice. A lot of things 
are happening. And for this reason, I would urge you to think 
about the academy as an opportunity to build new types of school 
cultures and climates and settings, whtre students of all ethnic, 
racial and linguistic backgrounds can succeed. 

School site management will mean teachers and administrators 
who can think critically and who can have informed judgments 
and engage in problem solving. It would seem to me that faculties 
of schools of education and school district personnel should bring 
theory and practice together as the^ develop the relevant curricu- 
lum, the effective teaching methods and particularly accurate stu- 
dent assessment techniques which seems to be another huge move- 
ment in the field of education, assessment of students, teachers and 
administrators. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I have appreciated the op- 
portunity to speak here before this committee this morning and 
personally, I would say that I am, myself, a member of a group 
that needed financial assistance to complete school. When I grad- 
uated from Fremont High School, I was given a P.T.A. scholarship 
for four years and for tLai I had to pledge tftat I would teach for 
four years, and this is my twenty-ninth year. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Doctor Escobar, thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Dolores Escobar follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman, meobers of the Coonlttec, I aa pleased to appear before you 
this Doming with regard to the Teacher Training Act of 1990. I serve as a 
mcQber of the Beard of Directors of the teerlcan Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and speak today as a representative of AACTE and its 
72') member schools, colleges and departments of education. 

Let me begin by connendlng you for your initiative in developing this 
legislation. It is significant in its focus, design level of support; 
I am lop'-essed ty tht forthright way you have identified the problems of 
recruiting minorities into teaching careers. Ihe call for more minority 
teachers, who are currently underrepresented in the profession, reflects 
several iaportant needs. Minority students, who in many school districts 
are in the major need role models to enhance their aspirations and 
expectations for iifetloe careers. Minority teachers bring with them an 
inherent mderstanding of the backgromd, attitudes, language and 
experiences of students Uxa culturally and racially different groups. 
They are able to conamicate effectively with these yoingsters, and equally 
iffiportanl, they can help non-olnority teachers learn U» conaunlcate and 
Instruct their students more effectively. 

An equally important goal is to develop a racially and ethnically balanced 
teaching population, one that more accurately reflects the populations we 
serve. A teaching force that reflects the cocmunlty at lange cm foster 
greater cross-cultural mderstanding and awareness. 

The problem is accute. We are facing a growing shortage of minor it y 
teachers. A greater proportion (37J) of Black and Hispanic teachers have 
20 or more years experience as compared to White teachers (30X). 
Therefore, the minority teaching force can be expected to shrink even ©ore 
if we do not increase the nuober of minority teachers entering the 
profession. It is unlikely that the nation's few remaining minority 
teachers will be replaced unless drarwtlc action is taken to encourage 
minority recruitment and retention, h-. Chairman, your legislation 
represents this kind of action. In the limited time available, I will 
direct my consents to iltles 11 and III of the legislation. 

AACTE is particularly pleased with the legislation's recognition that 
schools, colleges and departments of education have an important role to 
play in both recruiting and preparing minority students for teaching 
careers. We have long been aware of both the need and the shrinking ntcber 
of minority teachers. Many universities and colleges have Initiated 
projects designed to .-ecruit and retain underrepresented teacher 
candidates. A recent AACTE publication. Recruiting Minor ity Teachers , 
presents strategies for enlarging the nunber of minority students in our 
programs. At my own campus, San Jose State University, we are Impleacnting 
a "Teacher Diversity Project** which currently enrolls twenty-four minor Itv 
paraprofe^isionals in a teacher certification program. We had sixty-four 
applicants but could fund nnly twenty-four. The project, as do most across 
the nation, involves close coUaboration with consunlty colleges, high 
schools, school districts and other disciplines wlthlr* the Uhlverslty. 
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we 31 e pleased u^at the r.otion of articulation between connurilty colle^*", 
&vl four -year Inst it 'Jt ions is aoong itie activities that would be supported 
throi^h Title II of the bill. However i collaborative activities such as 
thojc proposed in the legislation and those Illustrated in AACTE*s minority 
recruitment guide are not without cost In time end materials. Our modest 
program at San Jos<2 State Uhlversity has involveu nuserous meetings, 
interviews, conaunlcatlons, tr&vel, orientation sess. >ns, etc.. I urge you 
to Dodlfy Title II to allow awards for two-year and f^ur-year institutions 
that are in the process of building joint programs. Ttie purpose of the 
legislation should be to encourage the establishment of these Joint 
programs y not solely to reward those who already have thecs in place. 

The attention to institutions of higher learning with large proportions of 
Hispanic students is appropriate, however setting an enrollment percentage 
at 25% Biay exclude needy institutions. Crop-^ut rates from high school, 
particularly of Black and Hispanic students, are S0% or higher in some 
schx^l districts. Ihe percentage of these students entering colleges and 
universities has not increased. We appreciate the need to target limited 
resources to institutions with significant niobers of minority enrollees, 
but urge you not to allow a stated funding priority to become a mantiate. 
It is equally important that institutions with modest mir>orlty enrollments 
design and impleaent minority recruitment prograns. 

The concept of prcftssional deveZ^paent acideoies, as described in Title II 
of the bill is an important one. We are pleased that the model you propose 
is one that involves a partnership be ween institutions of higher learning 
(IHH) and local education agencies (LEA). We believe such a model 
strengthens both the IHE and the LEA. It is important, however, that both 
the role and function of professional development acddcmies be carefully 
conce>^tualized and delineated. A nuz^er of models might be explored. For 
exasple, in speaking with my colleagues in Floride, I leamid that their 
acsdemy (Teacher Center) is in reality, a variety of programs requested by 
the school districts and implemented froa the School of Educati<^. They 
feel this structure maximizes use of funds for prr^, ais hiiich support first 
year teachers and services for credentialed teachers. Libraries, computer 
laboratories, staff, physical facilities, and administrative personnel are 
not duplicated at various sites. I reoocxaerid a carefud study of the 
Florida Teacher Center structure which has been in operation for at least 
five years. 

Equally inportant, I would urge you to think ab^ut the character of the 
professional development academies. Reform in education necessitates 
building new school cultures, climates, and settings where students of all 
ethnic, racial, and linguist backgrounds can succeed. School site 
management, restructuri.ig , etc., calls for teachers and administrators who 
can think critically, make informed ^Mwbpeits, snd w;*rK with the coccunity 
to solve local problems. 
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Ideally, the professional developtnent acadeay should Include in its 
Dis^ion the proca3tion of serious inquiry, research, end school iaproveoent. 
Faculties of schools of education and school district personnel should br^Jig 
theory and practice together as they develop relevant curriculoQ, effective 
teaching methods and accurate student assessment techniques. 

H", Chaircan and mecdbers of the Comittee, in conclusion 2 want to say that 
I have appreciated the opportunity to appear at this hearing and will be 
happy to answer any questions, (h a personal note, 2 have been a recipient 
of financial assistance without which 2 could not have ooopleted my 
education. 2 received a four -year PTA Scholarship which enabled lae to 
attend UCLA. In return, 2 had to pledge that 2 would teach tor four years. 
Ihis is oy twenty-4iinth year in the profession. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Doctor Solmon. IX* he University of 
California at Los Angela* Graduate School. Docwf Solmon? 

STATEMENT OF DR. LEWIS SOLMON, DEAN, I NIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Mr. Solmon. I am ver> happ.v to be with you and Mr. Martine^ 
toviay. I bring >ou greetings irom m> colleagues at UCLA where 
you have been such a good friend over the years. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank yuu. 

Mr. Solmon. I read the proposed bill for the Twenty First Centu- 
ry Teachers' Act with great interest. And I must say that it cl' sely 
parallels some of the needs we, at UCLA, ha j identified and the 
directions we have been taking at our graduate school of education 
which, as you know, is one of the Nations mcst prestigious public 
graduate schools of education. 

As an economist from the University of Chicago, I have been 
studying the school reform muvement with great interest. And so 
far as a state and as a nation, we have been more willing to have 
summits than tu invest funds. Businesses have been more willing 
tu propu&e partnerships than pa> for them. I might just add paren 
thetictill>, if we took all the money that has been spent on all the 
summit meetings in the last two or three years, I think we could 
fund your bill more than it will get funded. We have spent just 
Aay tuu much mone> on summits and wa> too little money on edu 
cation. 

This bill would make the Nation put its money where its mouth 
has been. The bill would makt additional funds available to do 
what we at UCLA have been ^.tempting to initiate and I believe 
that all the restructuring in the world and all the unrestricted 
money thrown at education will not have any effect unless the 
people in the classrooms are the absolutely best we can be. 

Once, in the past, the education profession inherited roughly 25 
percent uf the Nutiun's must qualified people. I have said in other 
forums that the women's lib movement has been great for every 
thing but basicalb, served to destroy education because in the 
past, women who wanted careers could go int.. c acation or nu^'S- 
ing. If ihey did not like blood the> became tea^hexs> ^nd we had a 
monopoly on many of the best minds in the Nation. 

Well, unfortunatel> for education but fortunately for everyb».^y 
else that does not happen an> more. Since the women's movement, 
women have found other op ions and we no longer have the exclu 
Mve rights to their talent. I believe that is one of the main prob> 
lems in recruiting teachers. Quantity is a problem oarticulary at 
trading ample numbers of miunrity teachers. And in part, I think 
part of the reason for that is there is great competition. The medi 
cal schools, the law schools, the business schools also want to open 
their doors, and they can offer much higher salaries when they go 
out the other end. 

But quality is as important. And again, that competition from 
other professions and from business itself, I believe. Is a short term 
view. And what you are trying to do in this bill is make the i\ation 
take a longer term perspective. 
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The challenge is attracting talented undergraduates to our pro- 
fession. And, therefore, at UCLA we have made minorit> student 
aid our prioritj, student fellowships and scholarships. As the 
state s demographics change, so must the pool of talent be diversi- 
fied. And you have heard the reasons for that today. 

I must sa> that in the la,t eighteen months v.ith a lot of effort, 
we raised at UCLA approximately §300,000 in private mone> for 
minorit> fellowship edu^.ation and that probably allows us to deal 
with five percent of the people who would be eligible at UCLA. We 
have hireid a minorit> student recruitment officer and we have 
aligned ourselves with groups like the California Association for Bi- 
lingual Education and the Hundred Black Men of Los Angeles to 
help us with our recruitment efforts, but it is a very difficult task 
and this bill will help. 

The students arrive at their fifth vear alread> burdened with 
loans from undergraduate education and concerned about the 
income the> are giving up. I would like to undt. ne the point, and 
this is maybe specific to California, but it is one that has irked me 
and hindered uur efforts for man> >ears, credentialed students, 
people who have got a Bavhelur s degree in California and want to 
train for teaching are neither undergraduates nor graduate stu- 
dents in California. Thev are not undergraduates. The> already 
have a Bachelor'^ degree and the\ are not qualified for under- 
graduate financial aid Thev are nut graduate students because 
they are not seeking a ^Ia^ter'i? or a Dut.turaie, i>o thej do not qual- 
ify for graduate student aid The\ are neither tlsh nor fowL but 
they are poor. 

^ And so what thi^ bill will do. as I und^.^iand it, it will for the 
first time» allow fifth >ear >iudents in California to qualify for 
public aid Now, we have been able tu raise bome private monev 
because people are s,u appalled bv the circumstance, but there is nu 
where near enough Loansv that t.an be forgiven for years of service 
again repl;cate manv of the program^ of earlier times and I think 
they would allow students. 4^aliried ^tudent^s to continue their fifth 
year but I hope that the bill doe^ not sav, " If you get this kind of 
aid, you are disqualified frum uther aid." I ^ould hope that .some 
universities would be able to add to vour p,..kage other kinds of 
scholarship aid which wuuid further sweeten if. pot when we are 
competing with the MBA bchuoU and the law .luoL and the medi- 
cal schools. 

I must bay that the five vear forgivenei^ pohcv consistent with 
v^hat I have trted to develop. I call it the Peace Corp:^ model at 
UCLA. What we want to do is we v ant to bring students into our 
programs, send them out to le schools and sav, if >ou teach for 
five years, we presume that >ou are going to fike it so much >ou 
are going to spend a li^*. time, l.ut vou do not leailv have to do that. 
We do not want you to feel that in order to enter our fifth >ear 
teaching program >ou have made a lifetime commitment. We hope 
you will. We hope >ou like it We hope the conditions will be satis- 
fying enough and salar>, but what we ba> ib» like the Peace Corp^, 
make your commitment, berve i>ociet> and if vou have done it for 
awhile and we can get enough people corning in year after >ear, I 
' v/e will go a long wa> towards MiKing .M»me of ..ur problemb 
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I would like to say that if salaries in teaching are low, and I 
think the evidence shuws that even though man> of us advocate 
more pa> for teachers, particularly more pay for better teachers, 
for the best teachers, we will never be able to get the amount of 
money to make the salary schedule in education equal to the 
salary scale jf lawyers or MBA's or whatever. 

However, as an economist it is very apparent to me that if we 
want to balance the rates of return among professions, a much 
easier way is to make sure the costs of obtaining the training are 
as low as possible. And acain, your bill does that. If we cannot 
raise the return, if we iov the cost, the rate of return can move 
closer to equality. 

I would also like to comment on several other aspects of the bill. 
Your idea of tr>ing to encourage transferring from a two-year col 
lege to a four year college is really in some sense a financial aid 
bill as well, because people will not have to forego the earnings if 
the> spend their first two ^eara In a cumrnuiuty college but if they 
:hen can progress tu the four year colleges and go beyond that to 
teaching, the> will have saved the extra cost of the first two years. 

At UCLA we have developed the transfer alliance program 
whereb> otudent^ who take a particular curriculum at a two-year 
college and achieve a i,ertain standing are guaranteed admission to 
UCLA. And we are ver> proud of that and we would like to expand 
it. And your bill will help us do that. Similarly, we have a great 
need for bilingual teachers. I was al the California Association for 
Bilingual Education conference several weeks ago in San Francisco 
and was with 6000 bilingual teachers. I said, **Why can we not Pnd 
more?" And the answer was, "All the ones that are bilingual teach 
ers have already got jobs and have ^ot two other offers." We need 
many, many more. 

I also encourage ^our recognition of the importance and difficul 
ty of recruitment of people into teaching again due to pay differen- 
tials. Very difficult, and again we have made significant efforts in 
that area. We need partnerships with business but I must say that 
business has to do more than talk about them. With some excep- 
tions, businesses are not contributing as much to education as 
much of the publicity would lead us to believe. 

Our efforts at UCLA have paralleled .-hat you have proposed, fi 
nancial aid, minority recruitment, programs for better and more 
extensive teacher training, annual recognition award ceremonies 
and other deliberate efforts to raise the consciousness of under 
graduates towards teaching and the status of the classroom tea^h 
er. For the first time in my memory, the priority of our school is 
moving not from basic researcn, but to add to basic research prob- 
lems of application to the schools. 

As you know, teacher training is only a small part of UC's educa 
tional activities due to the master plan's allocation of the primar> 
amount of teacher training to the Cal State system, but I have 
tried very hard to expand our programs. In the last five years, we 
have gone from 70 teacher trainees a year to 200. But we basically 
bootlegged that because of the shortage of funds. And again, your 
bill will help. 
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We attempt to develop model programs. Hopefully, the>' can be 
adopted more broadl>. I commend >ou and >our colleagues on >our 
bill and if our faculty or I can be of an> help as the bill goes for- 
^va^d, we would be willing and enthusiastic in being there for >ou. 
It is very important that education school faculties get more in 
volved in solving the problems of education. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lewis Solmon follows.] 
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Lewis C. Solmon, Dean of the Graduate School of Education at UCLA. 

I have read the propoood bill for the "Twenty-First Century Teachers 
Act" which closely parallels the duections we have been taking at GSE, 
one of thse nation's most prestigious public graduate schools of education. 
As an economist from the University of Chicago, I have studied the school 
reform movements /^ith jnteresi, so far we as a state and as a nation have 
been more willing to have summits than to invest funds. This bill would 
make addit'Dnal funds available to do what we as a school have been 
attempting to initiate. 

Once the education profession inherited rOug*"ly 25 per cent of the 
nation's most qualified people the half of the women who did not want 
to 90 into fiuiSiiiy. Siin^« tin? ^vuiuyji b inOvement, they have found other 
options. We no longer have an exclusive right to their talents. Truly the 
answer to better schools is better teachers. 

The challenge is attracting talented undergraduates to the 
profession. Therefore, at UCLA we have made student aid our priority - 
- and student fellowships and scholarships fot minorities our top priority. 
As the state's demographics change, so must the pool of talent be 
diversified. In liie last 18 months, we have raised approximately 
$300,000 for minority fellowships for education, we have hired a minority 
student recruitment officer, and v\e have altgnea ourselves with groups 
like CABE i California Assoc for Bilingual Education) and the 100 Black 
Men of Los Angeles for help with our recruitment efforts. 

These students arrive at their fifth year already burdened with loans 
and concerned about foregone income. Loans that can be forgiven for years 
of service, like {he ones we had m the 19e0's, would allow them the 
freedom to continue their fifth year and. I hope not disqualify them for 
other financial aid from the schools - therefore increasing the incentives 
packages, which would also be enhanced by your proposed teacher 
recognition plan 

Basically our efforts have paralleled what you have proposed. 
* nancial aid, m.monty recruttrront. programs for better and more 
extensive teacher training, an annual recognition awards ceremoney and 
other deliberate eltorts to raise the consciousness of u idergraduates and 
the status of the classroom teacher. For the first time n my memory, our 
priority is not basic rssearch, but applied research. Teacher training is 
only a small part of the state's Master Plan for UC, but I have made it 
more. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. Thank you. I appreciate 
those comments. Incidently, while visiting UCLA quite xccently I 
had a discussion with Doctor Astin. 

Mr. SoLMON. Yes, I know. 

Chairman Hawkins. And I was surprised that among minorities, 
there was a very low retention rate. So it seems to me that we are 
not only having the problems of getting minorities into universities 
and colleges and getting them into education, we also have the 
problem of trying to retain them. And we have another bill to try 
to do something on that as well. 

Mr. SoLMON. Good. 

Chairman Hawkins. Doctor Gothold, I have agreed with you. I 
think you made the suggestion that funds for the fifth year of ere- 
dentialing should also be included. My understanding is from the 
staff that checked on it, that that is already in this particular ver- 
sion, is it not? 

Mr. Gothold. Fifth year? 

Chairman Hawkins. Fifth, that it is in that version, so I think 

we are thinking alike 

Mr. Gothold. Great. 

Chairman Hawkins, [continuing] in that regard. Some of the 
other suggestions I certainly recognize and I think they are very, 
very desirable. It goes to say that you cannot think of everything. 
That is why we have expert witnesses before the committee. Mr. 
Rodriguez, I do not know why we waited so long. I quite agree with 
you and certainly as one who has been in public life for a long 
time, I have become rather impab' ,t, too. 

Mr. Rodriguez. For eight years being involved with the Hispanic 
caucus for the National League of Cities, the number one item year 
to year on our agenda is the illiteracy and drop-out rate at the Na 
tional level. And so over the last eight years being involved with 
that aspect of education concerns me. It really does and it certainly 
frustrates me. I commend you for this legislation on that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, some of the things I hear today, I 
heard 50 fifty years ago. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is right. 

Chairman Hawkins. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rodriguez. And I was born and raised in Norwalk. The city 
went from a town of less than 3000 to almost 100,000 today. And 
believe me, back then we did not have the problems we have today. 
The teachers were more responsive. The whole system was there 
for the student. Today, because of the lack of funds, bottom line, 
lack of funds. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, that keeps coming up and we have 
had hearings on that in another context. I think the impression is 
that we are spending lavishly on education today and we do not 
need to spend any additional amount. Unfortunately, that think 
ing, I think, goes throughout the country and I see one of the 
groups you represent is the National League of Cities. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Well, that caucus, that Hispanic caucus is part 
of the NLC as well as being on a steering committee. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I just wonder what some of these 
groups are doing because, in my opinion, they are going to be the 
main sufferers, particularly in the establishment of goalb. We 
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speak toda>, ever>bod> ib supposed to be for goalb. The governors, 
50 governors, have alread> committed themselves, I assume, for 
goals. 

Mr. SoLMON. It is cheap to establish goals. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Would ^ou believe that the last two or three 
>ear& we have tried tu get people from both our State Superintend 
* ent'b office to the Secretar> of Education to provide us with at least 

some input and it is like pulling teeth tr^'in^ to get anything out of 
them. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, hy law which we legislated in 1988 
under the School Improvement Act, the Secretar> is required to 
provide that technical assistance and to answer >ou in— I think it 
i.s within 60 days, a very limited number of days, an \ inquiry. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Somebody ought to tell him. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, someone should tell >ou that the law 
requires it. Then if ^.ou make the request and do not get it, let us 
know. Then we will have some documentation. But it really is a 
violation of the law and m> experience with some of the governors 
on their way to the summit, they did not even know that we had 
passed a bill two years ago requiring some of these things to be 
done. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Not unusual. 

Chairman Hawkins. And I think that the lack of out^ eacii, if I 
may say so, in the Department of Education in not informing 
school districts and others in the field of education of some of the 
new requirements in the law itself is that, as a nation, at least 
through the Department of Education, we are not committed to do 
such things. And that is the big difference that we are trying to 
avoid for purposes of deficit reduction, spending an> mone> on 
other issues other than reducing the deficit. 

Mr. SoLMoN. The financial deficit rather than the education 

Chairman Hawkins. The financial deficit, not the education defi 
cit definitely. And that seems to be the commitment. Now, I hate 
to keep referring to other countries, but ver> few countries that we 
have visited officially take this position. And certainly some of 
them take the position that to sta> ahead, the> are going to spend 
as much as is necessary and make whatev<?r sacrifice as necessary 
to be at the very top la the technological race in which we are now 
involved. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Were we not there at one time though? 

Chairman Hawkins. We were near the top. Certainly, we were, I 
think, with great pride in the forefront, but we are no longer in the 
forefront and there are many who do not recognize that. Now, it is 
obvious that at the Federal level \yhich gets down to some of the 
groups you represent. League of Cities andthe others, we are cut- 
ting back drastically on the amount of the National income that 
we devote to education. And that means that, if v,e are going to 
achieve the goals that the governors are talking about and the 
President is talking about, then the cost is going to be born not by 
the Federal Government, but by you at the local level, by the 
states and others at the local level, 

Mr. GoTHOLD. Well, I think that has always been the case, sin 
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Chairman Hawkins. It has been thp CCuse and it is going to con- 
tinue, even more so, though, as we vut back from about 10 or 11 
percent to six. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Eut anything local government can do to help, 
certainly with this bill, we are there. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, this bill is only a part of the solution 
and I certainlv appreciate the comments that have been made this 
morning And I am optimistic that we can convince the people 
throughout the country that this bill is absolutely needed. 

Mr. Rodriguez. We will be pushing for it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, and that it is going to cost some 
money. You know, you cannot do it without the money. And we 
have a problem. Doctor Gothold. I know that you mus' see it from 
time to time Three days ago I was talking to an administrator at 
one of the school districts outside of Los Angeles, the LA Unified 
School District but in your particular jurisdiction about their situa- 
tion. 

They were telling me that the LA Unified School District negoti- 
ated an increase in salaries for teachers. Now, they are losing their 
teachers in this adjoining district nearby, just a few miles away, 
and they are dropping some of the education programs because of 
the loss of certain teachers due to the situation. Now, that is of na- 
tional concern. It is not just of local concern between two school 
districts And we have addressed that problem, I thought in the 
Serrano decision, in this state at least. We were moving toward 
some type of equality among the districts so that one district would 
not get, let us say, five times more money or resources than an- 
other district As long as that situation prevails, ihen we have a 
chaotic situation and I do not know— you must have a devil of a 
time trying to explain it sometime or worry about it. 

Mr. Gothold. Well, I think what you are saying is true. The Ser- 
rano decision in California did much to equalize the input to school 
districts There is still some local decision making available and 
Los Angeles made a very attractive settlement, salary settlement, 
which does not just impact those districts around Los Angeles. It 
ppacts districts state-wide because of the effect on the collective 
baigaining process. And I can tell you that v j have 75 teacher 
openings today, many of which were created K ^ause teachers left 
us to take special education positions in Los Angeles Unified. 

That element is always going to be there and I think teachers' 
salaries are important, as you have heard many times this morn- 
ing. May I add one other 

Chairman Hawkins. Certainly. 

Mr Gothold. [continuing] aspect to teacher recruitment that I 
would not want to see in the legislation, but I think it is important 
because we have done some research on it. We have done some po- 
litical research using the same kind of people that political figures 
use to assess public attitudes and we went to high school seniors 
and asked them what encouraged them to go into teaching or con- 
sider teaching as a career and what did not. And we did not find 
that money was at the top of the list. 

We found instead that when a teacher, somebody that they re- 
spected, said to them, "You know, you would be good working as a 
teacher ^ou are good with people, you have the interpersonal 
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skills. You have the interest, the fire, all of those things/' that vyas 
the single most important thing that could happen a& far a helping 
somebody move toward a teaching career. 

Conversely, a teacher who is burned out and dissatisfied but still 
teaching ^\as the single most important negative factor that would 
discourage students from moving into teaching as a career, vnd £is 
I &a>, I am not proposing the best wa> to solve a problem in a piece 
of legislation but I would hope that as we look at teacher recruit- 
ment, that we look ver> creatively at different approaches that 
could be used around the country and particularly in minority 
communities so that we can find what those key hooks are and 
strings that will help us do a better job than we are doing current- 
ly. 

Chairman Hawkins. But my experience has been, given the 
choice, I use that word rather technically in this instance becauoe I 
do not believe in the choice concept myself, because there are too 
many difficulties connected with it and this is just one of them— a 
teacher is going tu teach in a desirable atmosphere. And unfortu 
nately, that means they are not going to teach in my district. 

And I can hardly blame them. It just simply means that the re- 
sources are going to go toward the schools that are the most desira 
ble places to teach and to go to school. And I do not know of a 
parent who would not decide to send their child to such a school if 
given that choice. Well, that is wonderful, but it means that a ma- 
jority of those minorities and the others that we are trying to 
target in on legislation of this kind are not going to be the ones 
who are going to benefit from such a system. 

Somebod> is going to have to educate those children and some- 
body is going to have to put teachers into those schools. That is the 
thing that worries me. I have no illusion tiiat legislation that is 
going V re-segregate the schools, that i*> going to rob one school to 
whicn we compel students to go in order to benefit another school, 
to build that school up, I just wish we had the resou.^es to build all 
those schools up to a great system. I am not trying to pull down 
anyone, but I am certainly trying to see how we can pull up those 
that are not now being educated, because those are the ones who 
are going into the workforce between now and the year 2000. 

Doctor Escobar, you wanted to comment. 

Ms. Escobar. Well, that is what I was referring to when I talked 
about the cultures that need to be built at the professional develop- 
ment academies. We need to think in terms of bringing? parents in, 
of having schools developed where a different attitude— where chil 
drer* ^ummg to school with various backgrounds In culture and Ian 
guage are not looked upon as problems, but as rich sources for un 
derstanding and inter-cultural understanding. 

It IS a whole concept of building a culture and a socialization for 
the new teachers because teachers who are helped to see different 
ways, say in their teacher education programs and then find a very 
different situation when they go into practice, that is where we 
lose them. We lose many of them in their first year. 

But my question, when I originally raised niy hand was, a ques- 
tion on the minds of many educators today is, against the back 
ground of world events, peace, for example, how much of the 
money that is being spent on defense will be targeted for education 
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and are the chances of getting a major part of that mone>? I 
understand the B-2 bomber cost two and a half billion. 

Chairman Hawkins. If I were to answer you, >ou might accuse 
me of being very, very pessimistic and negative. I do not think a 
damn dime of it is going to be spent on education. 

Ms. Escobar. That is w^hat we think, too. 

Chairman Hawkins. We go through the budget process, and I 
have gone through it many times. We start out. Education is the 
number one priority and perhaps It should be. I mean, defense is 
the number one priority. 

Now, without speaking as to the merit of that, the fact is that it 
ii> the number one priority and It Is going to continue, because we 
already have on the drawing board a lot of new weapon systems 
that are not going to be changed regardless of what happens in 
Europe. And they are there, the Star Wars, the B-2 bombers, I 
could go on and give you $13 or $20 billion worth of programs that 
are going to go on regardless. 

Then we always find another industry that needs saving. This 
year it is the savings and loan. 

Ms. Escobar. Savings and loan, right. 

Chairman Hawkins We committed $l«iO billion to do it. We did 
not ask \\here the money \ coming from. We have the problem in 
space, cleaning up the at..iosphere and all of *hese things. And 
then when we get down to about the tenth item we talk about 
Function .jOO which is education And then we say, 'Well, unfortu 
nately, we do not have the money. We cannot reduce the budget 
deficit and increase education So it is unfortunate " 

And the., they ask this committee, * Where do you intend to get 
the money ior those programs that you ^ay are needed?" And we 
have already identified some $2 J billion dollari^ worth of programs 
that art absolutely needed now for us to maintain any leadership 
and to achieve all those goals that they are talking about. And this 
is not hi partisan to Democrat^.. It is jtst about as bad for the Re 
publicans So. I am not talking as a Democrat. 

But then we are asked. Where l^ the money coming trom"*" And 
thv President ^ays» No new taxes And *he governors say, "Well, 
the President j?aid no new laxe^v and we cannot get any at the state 
levd.*" Su the children i>affcr. Su. I am pei?himil^tic as to whether or 
not at the current time vvt are going to do very much. And that is 
why we c;re doing what vvc can to zero in on a few programs. And I 
think teacher ttaining, it we could get let us say $800 million 
which is about what we are asking for in this in^vtance, into teacher 
training, I think A mav make a contribution to the subject and be 
a little more specific than ju^t simply talking about spending 
money. 

We have nev«'r advocated spending money on programs that did 
not succeed- We .re talking about cufc>t effective programs. Every- 
body bavs Head Start is a wonderful program, but they vmII not put 
up the money. The business people who come before oui committee 
are testifying in favor ot Head Start, full funding of it. Well, full 
funding v;ould require about $5 billion. And they even say, 'Well, 
we would be willing to advocate increasmg taxes/' Bu* they have 
Ql ronvinced the President cf that yet. And so I do not know 
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about it. We are tning to get \oui witidum and not make a speech. 
Doctor Solmon. 

Mr. Solmon, A couple of comments. I think that much of the re- 
sistance to mone> and education ib mone>, in effect, free mone> 
just goes to make current operationb more expenbive because 
people get \er> jut^tifiable pa> rcilbeb and things begin to cost more. 
There is a difference between th ^t and the kind of thing which you 
are proposing which is \er> targeted and focused on— it is not 
going to be something that the> are not going to know where the 
money goes. 

It will be the kind of money that will be able to be monitored, 
accounted. I am not favoring n»onitoring and accounting that 
much, but you wi)l see wheio it goes. You will be able to assess the 
outcomes of > jur program. So I think we can be more optimistic 
there 

The other thing, to deal vvith jour question about getting your 
district or other similar districts served by your h,'J one thing that 
\uu mi^'ht »:onsider is to tr\ to provide incentives for teacher train- 
ing institutions that actually bend their trainees to those kinds of 
districts for their preparation. Because too often, and certainly 
vvhere UCLA is located, historical! v, we would send our students to 
nearbv schools Well, you know where l-CLA is located There are 
not mnn\ of the kinds of schools that vou are concerned about near 
UCLA 

What would hap[)en is c^xactU as was described Our students 
\\ouId then ^o to other kinds of schools and be shocked and drop 
out wry quicklv. We have chanued our policv now wh<^re wv sav 
that. "Part ol )ur student leaching has to be in ethnically diverge, 
different kinds ot schools than the ones around us' And if vou 
Lould build into vuur program sonu' incentive fur institutions that 
train m the ethnlwillv diverse .-.hools, that might be verv helpful, 

Chairmon Havvkins Well, that is what we are tryuig to do in a 
-en>e And mjvbe we are n-t ioio^ it as well as we -«hou(d and we 
cire nhv jously 

Mr SnLMoN Hut there is a difference between that <ind bringing 
elhnicallv diverse people to oar pii??rams. because j^ou know, it is 
ver> h)[X]xb to sa> to the Lanon'v person. *'You cannot have the 
liefM^flts of Beverlv HilN. \uu have to ^o bock, hut the white person 
lan ' ft i> different to sav. We are all Koim to at least trv this" 

CInurman Hawkins Well, 1 see a lot of things that have to be 
»i()fie It IS not just one simple ih. .^ That is why we tried to build 
ladders into it ^Ve ha\e tnei' to build teacher aides, special help in 
the classroom in order to provide the tvpe of help teacher^, really 
need in the classroom anc* do all *»f ♦hese things. It is ^oin^ to take 
a multiplicitv of thln^^s. vv recounv.e, hut certainly this, I think, is 
the first step 

Mr SoLMDN Right, Kreut tep On the ri^ht track. 

aMs Escobak One of the thir^^s that seem to mitigate a^^ainst mi- 
norit> students coming inU> w.uhing are the batUry ot assess- 
ments the tests that thev have to pas^ at the »tate level and for 
entrance. I think that >ou might build iii co^^ideration or support 
for workshops and <,ourses that will help the students prepare to 
pass the examinations 
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We are finding that in our teacher diversit> grant students, the> 
have to spend a lot of time developing skills to pass the tests. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, that certainly is what we are attempt 
ing to do. We certainly do not want to lower the standards. We 
want the minority teachers to be as good as the others. 

Ms. Escobar. Absolutely. 

Chairman Hawkins. But we certainly will not, at the same time, 
v^riticize or to make atandards high without, providing the re- 
bources or the opport»^ait> for them to become upgraded. And that 
certainly is *. thought in the bill itself. Well, ladies and gentlemen 
we appreciate your comments and certainly we have benefited 
from you. We will continue to communicate with you and offer to 
you the opportunity to make suggestions that we can incorporate 
in the proposal. 

Mr. Rodriguez. You know, that is interesting the comment you 
made though, if I may, about top priorities weapons. 
Chairman Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rodriguez. To what, kill our ignorant children? 

Chairman Hawkins. The final panel is panel three, Mr. David 
Brown, President-Elect, the Association of California School Ad 
ministrators. Doctor Maria Sheehan, Vice Chancellor, California 
Community Colleges, and Doctor Joan Bowen. I understand the 
next two will replace Doctor Bowen. Damon Lee, IBM Corporation 
an Mr. Joseph Richey, Pacific Telesis. Would those witnesses 
please be seated, and Mr. Honig, Superintendent of Public Instruc 
tion has filed a statement, and without objection, his statement 
will be entered in the record at this point as a part of the panel. 

[The stateaie.jt of M^, Honig follow;] 
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Mr. Chalrnan, thtnk you for tht opportunity to coismant on H.R. 
4130, tht Twtnty-Firit Cantury Ttachtr* Act. Tht l««ut« of 
r«^:.*ult]n«nt, training^ and oarotr dtvtlopatnt of olassru^ 
taachora ar« of contra! laportanc* to all of u« as wt rind way* 
to Invtst In tbt ^achors of tht 21at otntury, a ctntury whan wa 
know that oltlstns vill n«cd to be Bor#, rathar than lata, 
•ducatlonally quaXlfl«d. 

Wa ahara your coiasiitaant to racruitaont, preparation, Induction, 
retention, and opportunity for claisroo^ t^iachars. M a state 
with grovl.ig pupil. anrcllBante and Incrac^'^ig educational 
donaneia, Calj.fonii|a has aXraady lnltlat0d a nuober of those 
efforts. For Instance, wo are currently pllotlr.. a variety of 
collaborntlv^ly'-gpvenied teacher preparation prograna in the 
California 8tet«» University systea. Theaa progrons help 

? respective teeohirs to acquire f leld-*based and integrated 
natru-^tion in hoy to teach diverse student groups. 

tfe are also comitted to focusing resources on the new teacher 
during their first year or years in the olassroon. Ther^ are 
countless **var stories** of new teechers with the ssost difficult 
tc teach students, vorj^ing in ill-equipped olassrocas with lev 
materials, a narrow conception of curriculun and a weak 
repertoire of teaching strategies. Calif omie is currently 
conducting a longitudinal study of the best nethods of supporting 
and assessing cXaosroom teachers during their early years In the 
wlaaaroon to infopa decisionxnakers about a statewide approach to 
new teacher licensure and induction needs. We vill be heppy to 
aake our evaluations available to you as the work progresses. 
However, it has already become clear that we mist connect our 
induction experiences to staff developxssnt for veteran teachers 
if wa want to encourage new teacher effectiveness and 
collegiality among peers. 

I particularly wajit to applaud the foous on the identification of 
minority teacherq in your bia.1, as the growth in the numbers of 
K-12 minority students in California argues strongly for the 
identification, ijapport, end trainina of a more diverse group of 
prospective teac^ere. At the same time, Z will aroue that while 
we ehould give priority to qualified minority candidates, the 
press for teachei^s is such that we should provide 'ncentlves ani 
rewards for sH qualified individuals to ent^r teaching. 

Ky comments about your proposed legislation ere organised by the 
three titles, with central issues of support or concern 
highlighted. 

ZAtlfJLi I>Pftn Tneantlvftw for TftRchlna 

The high coats o( postarcondary education make loan incentives 
for prospective teachers *'e natural.** At the same time, even the 
best loan forgiveness pro^^^am must be repaid, which carries its 
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ovn burden upon ths Individual* Znoreaelncrly/ nar tMohera In 
California ara oldar (26*43) and supporting faalX^^JS vblla thay 
pursue a bacoalauri&ata dagraa and a teaching cradantlaX, vhloh 
typically Inoludao nlna vta3cfl of unpaid studant teaching. Ihle 
it particularly tt^xm for alnorlty oandldatas— thoaa vhoa you coat 
vant to ta]ca advantage of this prooraa* Thus, l vould urge you 
to consider a paO^ae of loan forgiveness and direct grant funds, 
tha latter only to individuals who have desonatrated a propensity 
to becoaa a good teacher (e.g., an Index of QPA, cGrosuiilty 
service, knowledge of subject nattar, etc.) 

I suggast the tenia of loans set forth In Section 469, Itea F.2 
be ai&anded to Include tha postgredxiate codel of teacher 
preparation. Thue, an Individual night deaonstrate ellg'Mlity 
by successful coapletlon of an approved baccalaureate prograa and 
passage of any alnlnaX state raquireaentv for a teaching 
rertlf Icata (to b^ defined by the states) • Further, loans and/or 
grants should be available for Individuals who z&ay be providing 
less than full-tltie instruction. The degrse of eaployzient should 
be defined by Sta^o Departjaents of Kducatlon (SSAs) , taJcing into 
account spacifled district or university progress vhich allov an 
individxial to teach part-tiae while coapletlng their credential 
requiranents* 

Section 469 \3) asiabllshes a priority for caking loans to aeabers 
of nlnority groups, a priority which l support. At the sane 
tiae, we will need to provide incentives for large nusibers of 
qualified individuals froa all bao}cgrounds to consider oaree^ca ia 
teaching. Qlven Mxe shortaga of nstheaatics, science, special 
•ducatlon, and bilingual teachers In California, t« would ba b«8t 
served to recruit^ across the pool of gnalifiad individuals. I 
recoaaend that a deslgneted fund allocation for Bi.iorl*.y 
candidates be reserved, with the reaainder of the allocation 
eBraarked for other qualified candidates In areas a state ^as 
identifiad as prijorltles. 

Title II ^ — ReorultEent ayid PatftRtloft of P rosTMetlv Tcac?^^fq 

You are to ba congratulated foi the thoughtful contents of Title 
XI. Broad local flasclblllty to define a str&tegy for the awara 
of funds, while still giving priority to designated groups within 
the prospective teacher population, reflects the diversity of the 
educational syst^ns around the country, while uiaultancously 
encouraging thos^ we scat want to support. At the same tlae, 1 
would urge you to consider the follc^ing changest 

Section 203, Cohelder allowing sEAs to !aa3ce grant awards to 
Local Education Xgencles (LEAs) in addition to institutions of 
higher aducatlon. soaa of our acre creative and effective 
recrultaant progtaas originated In Xocal school districts and 
county offices (f/ltness the Crenshaw Prograa In Los Angeles or 
the Fresno Futura Teachers Club) . Furtheraore, aany rural areas 
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which doBporJtttl^ n«ed rasourc«» to recruit prosDootiva ttftohare 
arft litnsrally hundreds of alias froa an institution of higher 
education. 

I would also sugaest that section 304 (a. 2) b« a&ended to provide 
greater flexibill^ for interagency progrezas, ae these 
intarorganizationa,l &rrangcaents can sosetines be the sost 
povar£uI recruitsant toole. Thore seesA to be an assUDption in 
the current language thct colleges and universities are solely 
positioned to t&3ca "the l.^ad" in this vork. X disagree and would 
cite interagency arrange&ents such as the California State 
university, Doaln^ez Bills Tutorial Progran, supported by the 
university, the coaaunity college, and the school district as an 
exanple. Project Socrates, a Los Angeles*based oasaunity college 
recraitsont effort, identifies potential candidates during their 
junior year in hldh school, supports their participation in high 
school and cosnunity college activities, helping individuals 
identify as a cohort of prospectiva teachers, and then 
facilitating their transfer to a state college or university, 
clearly under any intersegmental arrangeaent, the designation of 
a single fiscal a$ent in an intersegnental partnership could be 
recxuired, but it could reasonably be a school district, a county 
office, or a regional service center, as well as an institution 
of higher educatipn. Section 304 (b.2} would also need to be 
aaanded to reflect a potential leadership role of a school 
district or county office of education in an intereegaental 
teacher recruitnent initiative. 

Titlf YIIi Pgofegflional Pave loipa ant Aeadgaiee 

I was especially pleased to find professional developaent 
acadeziiea included in your bill. In California, otu: refom 
efforts have focxmed on istprcving curriculua and instruction in 
all our schools. . It has becoae increasingly clear that if we are 
to be successful, we sust be prepared to zaake a substantial 
investsant, both in tine and money, in **^e continuing 
professional developnent of our teache^ and adninistratora. 

The need for carefully planned, ooiaprehensive staff training has 
been widely accepted by corporate America. U.S. oorporations 
spend alnost 940 billion annually, axclxiding wages, to train and 
educate their employees. Unfortunately, the support for a 
similar level of investment in our professional educators has 
been slow in coming. 

Hacpered by a lack of funde and time, professional development i.n 
3UX pdblic education system has become fragmented and unfocused. 
A recent study ot staff development in California concludedi 
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Staff doVftXop;adnt it Xatrgely Qark«t driven; that is, it 
consists of a; Isngthy msnu of disorste of forings 
availalPls on a si9ii<*up basis to individual teachsrs wbo 
"racQivo^ in^oraation or materials froa paid 
presanters* rsh9 training "industry" has dosinated 
local distriot ooncaptions of staff d^vslopxaont, and 
most profasslon&l devalopaant opportunitiss talcs the 
fora of ekills-'Orientad or saterlals-orientod 
workshops* j 

This study found, and ay own experience confirss, th£.t this 
"narket driven" s}^6tea is ineffective and vasteful. The greatest 
need is for higher (juality professional developnent prograos that 
reinforce statewide refora efforts. 

Your bill can be great benefit in providing ouch needed 
reeources to enhance our professional development efforts. 
Hovever, X vould lirge th-^t state edu'^ational agencies be given a 
greater role in cbordinuting the use of these resources to ensu^ce 
that they be tiaed sistply to reinforce existing patterns of 
teachir^, convenw4.dnal structures of schools, and long-standing 
tradf.tions of the, teaching occupation. Specifically, I suggest 
that state educational agencies be allowed to set priw. ties for 
professional developiaent acade&ies froa acong the authorized 
activities in Sectipn 305 and that applications for forsula 
grants under Section 303(a) be reviewed and approved by the state 
educational agonoy* Such a procedure will ensure that the 
limited aaoxmt of funds tvailable will be spent in furthering 
refom initiativeli in a state rather th^ enhancing the status 
quo. Direct grants to LSXs will aliaost . Mainly not have the 
impact of programt) that are regional or Su ewide in nature. 



As regards the proposed coiapetitive grants, /aggest one of two 
aaendnents to the proposed legislation: either (1) state 
education Cigenciejs be inoXuded as eXigibXe applicants, or (2> 
applications for poBpetitive grants be submitted to the 
appropriate state educational agency or agencies tot review and 
conaent. Since the competitive grants are designed to protaote 
interstate and in^temational professional developnent academies, 
state educational aaencies will, in zoany cases, be primarily 
responsible for their design and iapleiaentation. 



Kr. Chairaan, I appreciate the opportunity to testify on K.H. 
4130, the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act, in the early stages 
of your consideration of the bill* if the Departaent can 
supploaent this ijestinony in any way or provide you with 
additional infon^ation in the coaing aonths, please let rae )cnow* 
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Chairman Hawkins. We will begin the panel with Mr. David 
Brown, President Elect, the Association of California School Ad- 
ministrators. Mr. Brown. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID BROWN, PRESIDENT-ELECT, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS; MARIA 
SHEEHAN, VICE CHANCELLOR, CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGES; DAMON LEE III, IBM CORPORATION; AND JOSEPH 
RICHEY, PACIFIC TELESIS GROUP 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. I appreciate the opportu- 
iilt> to share a few comments repitjbtating both the Association of 
California Schoul Adminibtraturs at? well as superintendents in 
bchool districts throughout the State uf California. I presently serve 
as the ivuperintendent of the Irvine Unified School District which 
has a 24 percent language minorit> population. I had the opportu 
nit> previous to that to serve as the superintendent of a smaller 
school district in Los Angeles County, the San Marino Unified 
School District. v\hich experienced a change in itb student popula 
tion within a five vear period from five to TjS percent Asian student 
enrollment. 

So I have some per^^onal experience as w M with some of the 
challenges that have been discussed earlier this murning. I believe, 
as your bill indicates, that we need to develop stronger partner- 
»hips between school distrats. colle^^es. universities, professional ur- 
jtiantzations and I applaud the diifction thv*t this legislation pr**- 
udes There has been a great deal ut discu^'Siun this murning about 
the loan incentives and that makes a tremendous amount oi 
Lommun ^enve But the futus on recruitment strategies and new rv 
sources for traitMniz new teat hers makes an equal amount of gu<)d 

I would like to make retcrence to Title III < t vnur bill which va- 
dbU^> teacher training; to f)rovide iri-,^ervKe <ind administrat(jr^ 
^ervin^^ primanl> Title 1 students H>jt I would hk< to request first 
that a consideration be mven to extendinM the grants to include' 
pp)tesMonal onj^anization^ which direct a ^rt-M deal of attention Vj 
teacher <md administrator trammg for these particular .students 

The -X^sociation of Cahfornia St hool Administrators ;s one 
thu^e prufe>si(»rjal orKani/<itn>ns and ^his bein;; a national i^sut , 
there jre a number u| inlluentia! and active national or^aniAi 
tjoHc, icludin?^ the American Association of ScIhujI Adininisica 
U rs. and (UhtT"^, activelv involved in tucusinu proKrani> 4>n impr4)v* 
me administrator ^kdls and implementing man\ of the educational 
retor.js that h:»ve been discussed this morniou 

A couple of the pro^ram.s that ACSA. the AssociaMon of Cahfor- 
mia School Administrators, has worked with include recruiting mi- 
nority teachers We, lasi vear, called together a task force to deal 
With the issue of r.anonts recruitment and K't^nerated a grcJ deal 
of information that ve would be more than happv to share Obvi- 
ously, the recruitment of minority administrators in education 
cannot be achieved without mcreasin^^ those who participate at the 
teacher level Sn are m t . interested in the teacher reef uitment 
issue 
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We have also acti', el> participated a& an association and as well 
ab individual members within the association, in the California 
new teacher project. I heard a great deal of reference during the 
earlier testimony relative to the importance of funding institutions 
of higher education to recruit minority teachers, language minority 
teachers. And I would like to, in closing, suggest that there is a sig 
nificant issue that must not be forgotten and that is that we do not 
receive — first of all, none of these institutions hire any of these 
teachers. 

They are hired and placed in the appropriate schools by school 
districts. And so, recognizing that we do not receive finished prod- 
ucts, we respect ai. ' bring a great deal of reverence to the efforts 
of those in these positions, in these institutions, but we do not re- 
ceive finished products. And the incredible change that is occurring 
in public education today requires ongoing training. So, I think 
some direction needs to be provided for local school districts as well 
as professional organizations in having the appropriate funding to 
provide ongoing in-service and staff development. 

We lose too many of this nation's best and brightest language mi 
nurit> teachers because we cannot fund and we cannot provide the 
kind of training they need to be effective in the classroom. 

Again, on behalf of myself, superintendents in the State and all 
administrators, we applaud what you are doing. The direction is 
praiseworthy and I would be more than happ> to answer any ques- 
tions that you have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of David Brown follows:] 
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March 4, 1990 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
Chainnan, Education and Labor Committee 
U^. House of Reprcscniativcs 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

As President-Elect of the Assoviaiion of CaUTomia School Admrnistraton, I appreciate the 
opportunity lo address youi t^A^mmmcc on the topic of teacher recruitment and comment on HR 
41J0. Fust, iei me assure you that schwi ddiiumsiraion m California are vitally concerned about 
« solution to the cntitai problem ot an tnsufTicieni »uppty of teachers, espedall) minority teachers 
As the Supcnntendent of Irvine Unified School District m Irvine, California, I may be more aware 
of the extent ot the problem t^-aiisc of the substantial numbci of language minority j)upiU in my 
distrKL 

We uavc, m the pasi, rciied pnmanly on out institutions of highet education to produce sufliaent 
qualified teachers - now we acknowledge the need lu form partnership! a»tiong the entities affected 
^schooi districts, prolcsstonai organiMUons, the state and federal govern menl. and colleges and 
universmcs) to atiain significant rcsulu- That is the approach your bill, HR 4130, takes, and we 
are supportive of that. We need a combination of strategics (loan incentives, recruitment 
strategies, and new resources for school disirKts tu train new teachers and help retain them in 
teaching. 

Iitic ill ot your Dia tocuses on professional development academies which *ould provide grants 
tor schooJ dtsincis and the teacher training programs tu provide in-servicc tiainmg to teachers and 
administrators who serve pnmanly Chapter 1 students. I would ask the Committee to consider 
cxxcnding the eligibility for these granis to professional organizations which also may spe*;ializc m 
leachcr and/or adminisirator training. ASCA has a large Professional Dcvckjpmenl Department 
which tocuscs on improving the skills of administraiors in implementation of edutationa! reforms, 
such as shared decision- making, year- round school programs, school accountability report wards, and 
many other areas. We are eligible for slate funds for some of these efforts, but the current 
language of your bill precludes us from a major role m this new effort. 

A^i-ccation ot CaittcfP a School Adnnmstrators 1617 L Street Su.teA Socronnento CA^S^M 
(916) 444-3216 FAX (916) 444-3246 
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March 4. 1990 
Page two 



Let mc iharc a few cxamplct of our invoNcmcnt in Um iauc to date ASCA has begun the 
aubliihjacnt of a new prc^ to recruit and mentot minonty teachers aiiu school admmuirauon. 
We had convened a sutcwide task force last ycv to rc\iew currcni eCToru and propose a model 
l>a$ed on the most successful practices wc found - in this case, the "rocntonng' of identified 
candidates with potential leadership shUs. Our stud> could not ignore (be issue of recruiting 
tcachca and wc coUcctcd valuable d^U on those cfToru sutewidc also. We wouid be inosi happy 
to sture that information with the Committee. 

Many of oui members are paxtidpaling in the Cahfomi* New Teacher Projcci. admmuiercd joinily 
by the Sutc Department of Education and the Comnussion on Teacher Oedenuahng. The 
purpose of that $4.1 million project is to provide support for bepnmng icachcis lo enxuie iheir 
success in the classroom and give them positive feedback and assistance in tttc areas m which ihc> 
need help. Although that project is implemented in many distnctt ihroughoui the slate, ii a 
nonetheless a 'pilot' which does not have 'ong-term assurance of sute fundmg. 

There arc currently proposab in the Cahfomia Leg»lalurc which could provide maichmg support 
for federal funds if they arc enacted. An example is a proposal by Assemblyman Tom Hayden, 
Quinnan of the Assembly Subcommittee on Highct Education, lo rccruu bflmguai teachers^ 
Another was a bill by Assemblywoman Teresa Hughes to recruit teachers of ai-nsk pupils. 

All of these proposals will take money, and that b scarce m Caltforaia these days, even after ihc 
passage of Proposition 98. Most of all. they will lake widespread support lo fill ihc huge need ihu 
state currently has for teachers. Our Association applauds your eflbru m chu regard. Please feel 
free to call upon us for further assistance. 



Sincerely. 




DAVE BROWN 
Prcsident'Ekct 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. We vvill listen to the other wit 
nesses first, though. Doctor Maria Sheehan, Vice Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges. Doctor Sheehan, we welcome you. 

Ms. Sheehan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Chancellor 
Mertes, the Chancellor of the Community College System, sends hib 
regrets at not being able to be here with you this morning. I am 
Vioe Chancellor for the area of faculty and staff diversity for the 
State, and we are under an interesting mandate, which we are ac 
cepting with much excitement in our State today, to increase the 
diversity of our faculty and staff, very specifically, by the year 2005 
to reflect the changing demographics of the State. 

We have an even earlier goal than that and rr j office ib ore that 
ib working on the issues of recruitment, retention and expanding 
the numbers that we have to go forward to be professionals in our 
system. We are very excited about the bill. We think it has a lot to 
contribute and we endorse it wholeheartedly in concept. We are 
looking, however, fur a specified role in set aside funding for the 
Community colleges. We du not believe that the teacher shortage 
issue can be addressed effectively without a heavy inter-segmental 
approach. 

The Caiifurnia communit> college system is currently educating 
1.4 million student* and ten years from now we will be educating 
1 " ftiillion studenti?. Si. it is a very large system and very reflective 
of the changing demographics of our state. 

I listened with interest to the earlier te&timon> and both Doctor 
Lemos and Doctor Escobar >ke of the teacher diversity program 
in the CSU system. It is on , .at my office is working closely with 
fur a cunnectiun between moving the community college student 
furward and un tu serve in a teaching capacity after their educa 
tiun is Lumpleted. We du have the students. We knuw whu they are. 
It is important tj muve them forward and we need a partnership. 

Another speaker. Doctor Gothold, spoke of the instructional as 
sistant program. That is one also that connects with community 
cull^ges because we have the students and we educate them in 
these programs. Mr. Anton, on panel one, spoke of the need for a 
partnership moving closer together and joining with community 
V Jleges. And we embrace that effort because we think it is needed. 

I am also a product uf a student deferment loan or forgiveness 
loan. And were it nut for that loan, I would not have pursued a 
prufession in the urea of teaching and I would not have worked in 
the K 12 system for as many years as I did, nor would I have 
moved into the community college system. It allowed me to grow 
and hopefully, to make a contribution which would not have been a 
possibility had it not been for such a program. 

Again, wre certainly endorse H.R. 4130. We hope to have more 
clarity and certainly soi^ething that sets aside funding clearly for 
the community college role which we believe is a otrong une. My 
written testimony will be provided to your office by our Washing 
ton office next week. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Marie Sheehan follow^s.] 
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vt^tftiiir./ i.r(>t him from jomiv \oij 

f s. n* H.. wti t c han<'»"Ur>r for- th*- Hft r< of fM<_uJt'. Nfid M»iff OivvfMt', for ih*- 
( -.lif^irh-t ( <jmmNnit', t olU/' s. * v',st(mnf jn" public two-\» «r p-''>tst con'Jn!f . 
ir,s!!ti,t 'A ii"* foruv of m, fiffic* IS mcr»'HMn,' Ui. » xhmc du»!Mt* not oaK 
■f tfi*. St>it^ t Jiufi' Lltuf s Offu ♦ . but of tbv locM f'<^H*',:* ^ «s aoII. ^tth rr ->•■( t 
t., ttf fMi ult tn'1 support si Jiff I (m thcr» for* vr>r\ mvoK* d in vrlopia^' ^n-l 
ifTipK m. ntm/ f * . ruitmtM Jir.d ri t*-nticn stpat»;:u - for mtnor.t'. in<ijvj(JuiaI 

U. Ai ^1 t<.> ' .'rfTf'ttuhit*' ,MU on fh* mtfu jlLiMjyri -if ^onr bUt, 'I H 4Ui'. 
.hn fi v» r\ <«ptl ,nn» X ifi» -^,o^t tiii* of ' Ta« nt', int^i < tatwr. " • »< f« r \i-t, 
,r,'t to ti Jl ,nu tt Jit strorvK vtjp^-^^rt th« < on''" pt of ♦ rL'^ourH»',r>t mirn,rit . tn'^nl- 
I > » titi r \\ i \t i, \ II prof*- s|.>n 1i ijuf ' ffort to ir^* r« u^t ftnnr ctni •is-.\s\nri< » 1i<r 
^t. '» • 4 |i ^iiii, ni f< , rmtni. fit trainir,/ of t» » . r . i p-'^i«U, ta^or^' 4-th(\i< 
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mmonties, touldl>€ vcf.v ncipful to the natiorts tuv s,car «.oiicgej>, and espc*.i«ll\ 
tottic Caliform^i Commumty ColKgcs. 

We currentiv enroll nearly UA^ mill ic ■ ude.^ , percent of whom arc 
from California's large and rr -"\ gro* tg cti r i,iinorit> population. The Stat*? 
D»^partm«;nt of Finance hju- i>roje ^ed that b\ fhe year 2005, we w '1 enroll nearl> 
1.9 million students. ThKs ir.crca e of ' ^ '^OO s» 's in 15 years means that wc 
must build a minimum of 16 corr >lete 1*?G'^^ • Combined with the need to 

replace a sery lar^e number of . -lected retirements among our ib,OOU agmg full-timo 
faculty member^, it Atll require tha^ >e re- ruit the astounding number of i8,U00 
now faculty member^^ by the >ear 2005* 

Last year, 1989, California^ popul«t vn was comprised of 57 percent Anglos 
and 43 percent ethnic minoritiCi.. The Dopt<rtment of f jnupcc I is projected that 
b\ the >ettr 2005, just 15 years from now, the State's populanN^n mil be comprised 
of 48 percent Anglo and 52 Percent ethnic mnr'^itiei.* 

The California Community CoUt^es have been directed by the Legisiature 
to sec to it that, the vear 2005. our faculty and .-taff workforce accurately reflects 
the makeup of the State's adult population. To achieve that daunting goal, we 
have launched Ahat mav be the largest ifacuUs reciuitment effort ever undertaken 
b> an> .stem of education nn tht ^orld aimed primanh at hiring ethnic mtnorAtios, 
Vietnam • veterans, women and handicapped peri.ons, 

office ha.s established a unique Facullv and Stuff Diversity Kegi^lry, to 
mdudt' potential faculty and staff applicants frcni Uiroughout the United States, 
and to l*st fecult> and staff openings at each of our 107 colleges. Our recruiting 
campaign includes distributing potential appiKant^ registration forms, together 
With wall posters and other recruiting materials, as widelv as possible throughout 
the nation. Our targets include gra*. jate sv.hooLs, historicallv black colleges und 
^jntversittes, personnel headquarters of ail the armed services, recruitment centers 
throughout the countrv. In addition, wo have taken full page ad-s tn such national 
public a tiuas a.s The Chronic it of iiuiher R,ducatton and Blav.k ls^^e^ m Hifi:her Education , 
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You can ^ee. Mr. Chairman, that v.e urv <Jt'cpl> a^ure of the nved to encourage 
cihniv m<nMril,v -^uocnt--^ nvi vn^v iv cympiott their t*'^t\ Nchovi an<-l <.ollegmte education, 
but to enter teaching a^ a profc^^ion. For us H. R. 4130 could be exuctlv on target. 
Wk. e>^pcc4ailv applauJ prv'v*Myns yf the bill that encourage linKages and articulation 
d$recmcnt> bcliveen itn. fvur >e«r teacher training institutton> and the community 
vollege.^. And »vt; .suppvrl ihe bills emphasis vn the development of recruitment 
and retention strategies ivhich reflect joint aciiwitics with community colleges 
and local educational agencies. 

Ue iiugge^t that these are, indeed, critical linkages, and respectfully call 
to >our attention such aciivitics alreadv underwav in California a>s the 1 eacher 
Diversa^ Program, ^hivh directly link> the California Community Colleges and 
the Calirornia State LnivcTMtjr system to allow the four-vear teacher training 
m^stitutions to recruit potential teachers from among our students. As you Know, 
not all students are uble to enter the four v car .s>^tems directl> from high vshooL 
California's Master Plan for Higher Education stipulates that the University of 
Califorma i,vill dra^ it> students frvm the top 1/8 o( high .school graduating cla.sse^, 
^.nd itiK CSL s^^ttn* fr^m Uje top l/3» The Master Plan establishes vne of tho primary 
missions of the vom^iiuriitv cciilcgcs as providing transfer education in the first 
two collegiate years. 

Because acaOtnuc rn-ed.s. economic disadvantage, ur other circumstances, 
a .erv large proportion of student, m California begin their cvUegiate careers 

. the ^ommunit^v ^oUvj^es. Thi.s veur for example, approximately 70,000 community 
voilege .students^ ^^lU irarvsfer to the four year cvileges and uniwersities of the state. 
The Chancullor'.s Office is currently encouraging and assisting our colleges and 
the high schools of the Stat*^ to I'stabli'^ h "2 ♦ 2" programs m academic curricula 
we'll tts in vocational education. be<.au*-e it is nncessary to encourage students 
earl . «n their high -«chuol ^.areers to begin thmKmg vf complettng educativnai program>, 
find particularly of entering teaching as a career. 

To J.' istratt* coop<.TH»'* - efforts now underway, let me br*efh note .several 
additional exemplary progrtinri"^: 

o apropo.sai fvf a statewide Guaranteed TrartsfiT Pro^^ram i.s moving through 
the Legi.slaturi'S 



15? 

A - 

0 un Intervegmenttti Coordinating Council hti> b^en established to oversee 
trtini;fer and articulation among the high chooLs, community colleges, 
UC and CSU Ny-<tems; 

0 Community College Transfer CenterN places on campus where students 
can go for transfer informatior* -provide service^ to identify, encourage 
and u>Msi minority and other students to tran^fer to four year institutions. 
Twenty oi these ftave been funded, and another 3i» will soon receive funding. 

o "2 ♦ 2 ♦ 2" programs have t^en implemented in 27 colleges, 8 of which 
focui. on recruiting underr^'presented students into teaching Careers; 

o tjftccn colleges have "Project ASSIST" programs which provide automated 
UucKingf progress reports and student transcripts to college counselors, 
compuienzing ariicuiaiion agreements und requirements for baccalaureate 
nmjops and other information about programs and services offered by the 
State's foyr*year institutions; 

o the Californta Articulation Nur^ber (CAN) s>Ntefn is used b.v most Cahfornia 
Community Colleges, providing a statewide, crov;-roference numbering: 
N^Ntem for courses between community colleges and the UC and CSU systems, 

o muny other joint projects among the California Community Colleges, the 
high schools, the UC and CSU systems and the private institutions as well, 
have the support of all California educators; 

o finally, many workshops and conferences have been held throughout th»^ 
State to facilitate faculty trammg and retraining, and to pro transfer 
and articulation. 

AiloA me to ♦■nipha, ize once again, Mr, Chairman, that th*- primary purpose 
oi all these uctivuies stems from the need and desire to encourage those under 
repfestnted ano ethnic minornt; j^roups ^hy are nut full^* particpatmg in our evlu_al*on 
s^Ntems to do ^0, and that we are espccialh cognizaat of ti » letd to encoufag*" 
mmont\ studenl> ty enter teaching profession at all levels. Ivc are lookin:, 
for the most effccuve, most cosl efficient wa>s encourage students partu jlarlv 
ifioso from ethnic mtnont> and underreprescnted groups of the State first to 
slay m ^chuoi, and s*.cond to return to school as teachers «n<j roie models ^n a pv aive. 
St If- fulfilling prophecy of success following success. 
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Mr. Chmrm-in. 1 would lik. to conclude bv commending you and vour stuff 
for developing th>s evtremel.v .mportant leg..lat«on. «nd to reuerate o.r support 
ot H. R. 41 JO. To ckr.fj th«t community college students «nd faculty «rc included 
not onlj ,n ,ho concept of H. R. 4U0. but «Lso >„tl,.n .t,s technical prov.slon,s. 1 
iAOuId submit ihree ^cquo^^^^ 

First. th«t community college students who show interest in teaching careers 
b.. «Uowed to participate in the loan forgiveness progrum during their first two 
sears or. preferably, that the Pell Grant program be s,g„,f,cantly expanded to provid. 
an ..<,u.v..Kn. amount of a,s..stanco for such students during their first two years. 
More than half of «ll minority students who enroll in higher education begin their 
oollociat. wcrk in commnnity coH.gos. and many make the commitment m their 
fh-s, or second vear to .n.-r the teaching profession. It therefore makes great 
.er,M- to in.ure that the> h„v,. ,he opporlumf. to reccnv the ass,.,«„ee offered 
t>\ (I. R. 4IJ0, 



Second, that tl,e pro„Tam include .,ss, .,„nce (o students .,ho .....h to quM.fy 
them.clv. s f, x,Amr. additional cour.. .-.ork be-.ond the t>-,c-.|»ur. ot. d. e to 
b'conie communi v colki-e t.achir. 

IMr^. tha, Ie;,n tor^uen, be , xteraled ,„ inCude se.vue as « commur.,,., 
. .lie,', teach, r. p..rh„ps ),„„ted t„ s, rv „ , m .on,mann> colk.^es h„v,n, ,.n enrollment 
'S^'ilicnt percnt urr,umt.r o! et(,n,, mmunf. or ecor,on-,c„lK 

I ^ouHt>. luippv -o;. k^jutUh fHn,:ton r^r. m mntnv, Mr. Im- Mvcrs, to 
-.r^ .ith ^ou .nd .our And on tf.. d.tmK of our r.quc ,ts. or to Co .0 p.r.Jn.iiv. 
In dosin,^ |<^t cun.m.^nd ^ou mron tor d..veIop,r,r R. n,u. ^nd hop. that ^ 
>oij ..ill mnk< jt (.v«.n mort i \ U otu', b> »'\tendjn ^ it tn sn, / .f., , n.. .r. 1 a 
* ,T*' tudortt ,;na t._a. hrr 
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CALIFORNIA COMMUK'TV COlUGeS 



DK M\HUSnnH\N 

iOH F\CIXT\ DiUKsn\ 
r \iulH>KNa COMMl'NITV COLLI t.^^ 

Los \<(<t:* h K rNhfonnH 
M -r. h ^ I' 



(..}if<.rri'>^ Tun rr.uruU Coil. il* ivuTinMct-N ^. r. -•f.-i » d ru T...\Uri.1 

I TV. ^sVio. ' r-trM.Ucrf.-r !T. ,n i f f v 'jit , ^t .ff r^t . t^r T? . 
I utitu-riiM t u rfiufiit . ( 'Ah ^ . t* ft "f I ii" t>-'''ili' t t"-'-^ • ''"'■^1 '« 

ir tituti ir»>f<->i >>fri, iffi.^« jv tn- f« 1 ir,' tt I it»rai lUi,* rvit nol < fil; 

f tr. S!M. t t'^nc Wlul- <lffl- *-Ut Mf tt. 1. , a < .'U. . < a A. 11. /»ittl ^♦Nt>' » t 

1- ..J. r I fiTin/ r. f >itti jit nf,r^ f< t. n! h n lf<t*,'H f< r rnn tiT . m k^',-.1 

k".. . I ^ tu I .T/r t"l il< Mik tl t ifitr . Ti .,-n.f ,0-* MH II K SJ 
v« *, ^^.tt . r-ri. t^. ^ 't titj. of » ^. nu j ir-t ' » rit^f ► 1. -V' f . r \.'t, 
, 1 11 .-.'i ti-m A< tr. J. ..pf.-.-t tr» . r,. . uf » f,. . .r f> ,r,(i,r-it, t 't f>! 

ti. * rt« r Ui ft H. I ir>' p-nf» ^ i. ri V . . f f' -t t. > ir, r- . f m ,n "J ^ ) t ,r.. . i-r 
|t f u'. I I. fit, n full' 1. fit tr ifiir, - f > t . r « j ' ' >il ■ > r / . t« 
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mmontic. could bt- ver, hcipui to itx niUon-> t Ao-..ear colK'g.,-s. and o.vp^ciiiU> 
to the Cilifornia Com mum tv CoIk-i^CN. 

currentl> oPfol! nearl , L4 million >tur'enu. 37.5 percen» of ^hom are 
\>on Cdhfopnit* ^ large and rapidh growing ethnic ,nmofit:. population. The State 
n >partment of Fm^incc h^< projected that the year 20u5. wve 'aiU enroH nearly ' 
^_^Ilii!ion students. Thi> mcrc^i^e of 300,000 ^tudenL^ m !5 >earN mearii: that ^^e 
must build a minimu'^ of 16 complete ne-A colleges. Combined Aith the need to 
replace a ven large number of expt-cted rctuement^ among o'^ I»^.UUO agir^ fuU-Ume 
facuitv membep>. it aiH require t^at ac recruit the astounding number of lat.QOO 
neA facnlt^ members bv the ;,eaf 2005* 

last :.eir, J9$9. Callfornia'^ population comprised of 57 percent Anglo.s 
ifid 4 J percent cthmc minontie,^. The Department of Fmance ha^ projected that 
b. the :.ear >iirt% 15 ;ears from noA. the St^te'.s population *iU be comprised 
of -IS percent ^nglo and 52 percent othric mmontie.-' 

T^e California Communit> Colk-^^e> have been directed b^ im Legi-iature 
to see to ft that. b> the >ear 20u5. our facull> and ^taff workforce acc^orateh reHect^ 
the makeup of the State's adult population. To achieve that daunting goal, we 
have launched -^hat ma;, be the lai^e,^t faculi> recruitment effort ever undertaken 
b", <in> system of education in the ^orld aimtd pnmani> at hirirg ethnic minorities. 
Uotnom era veteran,^. Aomen and handicapped per<ioa>. 

M> office ha.s e^tabh^hed a unique Facuit;* and Staff Diversity Registry, to 
include potential fac»ult> and ^taff apphcanu from throughout the United States, 
ynd to list faculty and staff openings at each ot our 107 colleges. Our recruiting 
•^ampaign includes distributing potential applicants^ registration forms, together 
•^ah wail po.ster^ and other recruiting materials, as widely as pos5.ible throughout 
the nation. Our t^^n^^et^ mclude graduate school, historically black colleges and 
universities, personnel headquarters of all the armed ..crvices. recruitment centers 
throughout the country. In addition, ^e have taken full-page ads in such national 
p.bhrar.ons The r hrom^le of Higher Education and Black jssuesm Higher Education. 
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Voj c^n -ct, '.tf. Chiitrriun, th<»^ ur« -^*«-pi.i' iAdtre of iht nt'cd to cncour^ige 
vihn.v mtnortt.. NiuJcni> not om. iv cvnpieie tncir nign sv^riwi m4 i.oUvgmte eduL<:»tion. 
0 .t to tMcr t^'dt^^iP^ d> 4 proiV^^ion. For o-s, H. R. 413»3 couW bo exdcUv on target. 

•^'■cement.- ovtAetn ihc four ^.ear teytntT trdtn*r^ in>l>tutioris jnd the con rr unit., 
^oilc^e^. And support tht 5iU> ^nphasi> on ih^, ce^t-iopment of recruitment 
dfiO "ettntion Ntrit<^T**-> vhich r«. fleet jctnt ^cuwli^^ .vith ^ornmamt.. cuIK'^on 
;f''KO io:;tl civ^cjitior.^l d^cn.cie-'. 

-u-;tNi th -.^ thtr>e dfc, indtt:<J. cnitCHl Ur,K<iZ*^>. >An<5 fc-pecttu!K call 
to ojr ittontton ^uch ai^tivitiC- dirtdd;. anc!!crAJi_, jn California the TcJdCher 
Divcr-it,. Pro^^n, Ah^h dirccti.. ImK.^ t^^' C«I»fornia Community College- and 
l^e Olifornia State L'nuer>tt.. v^^*^''^ to alio.* the four-,,ear teacher trdinin^ 
iruNtitutions to rccrmt pottnttyi tefl'.ht^^ from among our >tudlcnt>, woj kno^. 
rot 'Al -tudent^ urt.> -rDk to enter th^? fo«^r-,.eyr N..Ntem> dirccth fron^ high Nch<>^L 
Cd;lit'ornid'> McL>tcr l^Ittn for HiZ^t-i Educytton >tip ji^itc.-s th^i tj Cnt4,ers»tv of 
Cahforn.Ji A ill (i'-^/t it.N >tudcntN from the top i,^ oi r^gh ,^chcol trnjduattn^ cltu->c>, 
jtn^J tho CSC v^^^n frnp-i tnc top I 3, Tfc 'U^ttr PUn oNtytlin^A•^ one of the pnrrnsr. 
f^i -.-ior.- of the v>jmn^riit_. .clKv;<---- provtdjr,:; trar>>f».r c(jij cation m th<, fif>t 
t %o colK/i ito >i -tr^. 

Bc~ti-i>»- of 'iC-jt(?erit<- nt-^<l , t<"ononK diNiOv.intu^e, or othn- ."ircurni^t'-Ti , 
* kcr, Urz*-' prop: rt ion of .-ludent.N tn C^ifomia bC'^in their coU'.,Tidte carctr-^ 
tfi tr»' '-cmrnunttj, .:oIle;;;t-, Thi> ..O'^r for e\anpk'< ^pp^o^^mttU•^ . 7<i/»nn commun t,. 
"lU;;'- -tudcnt- ili trdrv.f'.r to the fuu" ..e^r colie-gc-.-^ ifid unr.<:r-itieN of tne ^-^ xW. 
Tpo c"h jnctllor s Offii-e e '.urr«.ntl> '*n' our jrng and a>oistir^ our (-oUC'^Cn uad 
ih' hij-^h schcol^ of the St'ite to e- tj^bli-h ♦ 2' pro;^rim--. fic-idemic curricula 
Acli Jis in «o<.utionsi t<ju ntton, ^li^o it i-^ n*_cevNyr_. to ^.Ticouryge 'student- 
oar]_ ii i"oir hi.-;h sincnl > ur»-j,r'^ to b^^iU thini^n^ .jf < ompicUnj ♦.du«- ition ji prc/^r/im 
ihd p-irtJCij)Mr]_. of (.nt^Tin^^ te^irhm,-; f '^yrt^.r. 

To ,11 J trit4. .-o<:p«_riti'.c 'jfro-t r,>'i'. jridjr.\,j , U t n*. tin* fl_. noN '.erui 

5 ■ P''"f il fo- d it<. .M 'i i /.I if •nt. » d Tr in. for Prc/r ,r:i i . mfr. ir/ tn'oi,.:ri 
Tr., f , ^1 hx''. ' : 
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o an Intersegmental Coordinating Council ha.s been established to oversee 
transfer and articulation among the high .schools, community colleges, 
UC and CSV systems; 

o Community College Trans^'er Centers - places on campus where i>tudents 
can go for transfer information -provide service> to identify, encourage 
and assist minority and other student,^ to transfer to four-year institutions. 
Tftenty of these have been funded, and another 35 will >oon receive funding. 

o "2 ♦ 2 ♦ 2"* programs have been implemented in 27 college^., 8 of which 
focus on recruiting underrepresented students into teaching careers; 

0 Fifteen colleges have "Project ASSIST" programs w,hich provide automated 
tracking, progress reports and student transcripts to college counselors, 
computerizing articulation agreementi. and requirement^^, for baccalaureate 
majors and other information about programs and services offered b> tho 
State's four-year institutions; 

o the California Articulaiton Number {CAN) s>sicm is used by mo.st California 
Community Colleges, providing a statewide, cross-reference numbering 
s>j.tem for courses between community, colk-ges and the UC and CSL .systems; 

o man> other jomt projects among the California Community College.^, the 
high ^chooLs the UC and CSU s>>tcms and the private institutions a> a ell, 
have the support of all Cdlifornia educ^lor.s; 

o finally, man. Aork^hopii and conference> have been held throughout the 
Statf to facilitate facuU, training and rt-training. and to promote tran--;f€r 
and articulation. 

AUo*^ me to ompha^-ize once a^ain, Mr. Chairman, that the primary purpc e 
ol' «11^J^^=-^ activities .stems from the need and doc-irc »o encourage tnost? under- 
pcpr..i-^nted and ethnic minor.t^ groups a ho are not fuii> particpatmg in our education 
s:.cvtt;ms to do ,so, and th t are especialK cognizant of the need to encourage 
mmonty student^ to enter the leaching profession at ail levck. Ive are lookir.i: 
for the mo.sl effective, most cosi-efficujnt way> to encourage students - particulyrly 
tho^v from ethnic minority and underrepresented group., of the Slate - first to 
Slav in school, and second to return to school as teacher- fand role models m a positive, 
seif-fulfilling proph*.c\ of succ^.vs foUoAm^ ,^^cce^,^. 
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M, t h urniafi, 4 .vouid iiKo to < un'Ju»ie T>\ <.ommv(\4in^ .-'^u and \wt \\ ill 

ot II K. 41 UK lo ■ ia^if, thst . omniuna_» ^«>iic^'* ^tud< nts and I-i«-aii^, .irc mcludtd 
oi't '-'Hi: m co']c<_pt of !f K. 41 UK but vti-o 'AUhin il> tconnic^i prr.i^kon^. \ 

rir-.t. tr>^t Lunm.jnii. . olu , . Ntu<1vni- -hu.*. mtcr<-->t in tccti^hin^; ^ur<.'cr> 
■)v ilio .to to ptrti^ iput m iht' lod'^. {orjtvcntoN prk.g:ram duriD^ thctr tifst t.'.o 
>Ljtr-> or, p.'»_*t<^raai» , trat the Peu ^ffjinl prc>,;r.-»m oo ^l5n^fl'^'lnt^^, <,xpyn(icd t>>> prov 
riH '-cjuiv jtlcnt dmount of a^-iNtjtn^.^ for ^uch -<tadcnt,s dufifit; ^hcir fjr->t t..o .eur^. 
More tbyn h-jlf ot .ill mmont^ >tucJcntN who cnroil in nijher educjUon b»:^in their 
' L>Uc,":ialt '-Ta in ■ umni.ntt^ < oUe^:<'s. and m-tOj. mftkt Iht romr jtmont in their 
Mr->t or -f'.ord Oir to c^t^r The tertrfiin - pro't -^lon. ft therefore n ^ > jrt *i 
M'fi-N- tu ipsij-^ roK Tre_ hrf'. iMr.t oocoriiinit t.ort.i_i^» ♦ho -<i Jtn-^e offcri d 
n H K 4UU. 

■"Ci'j ft *ht pr<"7'*jn ,n:hjd«" 'jn^i- fP'-o to ->Tuo .n- > • u /. i>h To <]"Jilif^. 

V rn r-i Pit .^oH* r" .-^i « - 

Tniro- 'iT I'' in J<. n*--- "j* • \*'_n<.td l-"^ lOLtud* ->C"'. i , j « _vjinnrjnit_ 

'\u. ;t tc ".t r, rn;tp^ ljr,it»'d t'l r'. i< in om jnit. >"OlIc-'^< n^Air j '"'n-olUrM nt 

i' h .H' I'jdo 'J -i^^ntfii mt pt T' 'Tit jr numtt r >'f '-thnic minoftt_ or ct^onomirai! . 
di idvunt j,:»-"d -tiidj-nT> 

[ .".oiJo :t !pp, to ji 'n j'jr v^.i-njn'.jton rcpfL f.ntjih'.c, Mr. I>cc ^t^<,^ »o 
«jr-- ,.ar. .cu yr.d .jur ^t.fff on th*- det^jih of our request-, or to d,- p'.r-onuU,. . 
in ac^lr/. I». t iTi« I omm< nd \ou i;'jin for dcvolcpir,; fi R. 41 J't, jnd 'ncpc th.^t 
, >b A.U mif' o it o^cn r'..r», < ff« i t>^. oxti.noir.-; it tu >p. iff tU .m I.'' uinTiuni^^ 

i; " ^ . -'r ' urn in. f - - tr I '.d; -tr^'init fDp-n.iri* o'j- ( iis* 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank >ou. Mr. Lee, Damon Lee of vtie IBM 
Corporation. Thank you. 

Mr. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I reall> appreciate the op- 
portunity to participate on thib panel and I commend you for >ou 
leadership in bringing this bill forward. I represent IBM's Educa- 
tional Marketing Division. Our purpose is to create products and 
programs specifically fur K-12 education and vocational technical 
schools. We are proud to bd> that recently we entered into a $20 
million partnership with the California State University system, 
the California Department of Education and the California school 
districts. 

We must keep teachers abreast of, and expose our students to, 
thp latest and most efficient methods of delivering instruction. 
More than T.j percent of the jobs that will be av lUable to the work- 
force in the twenty first century will require the use of a computer. 
Teacherb must apply the use of computer technology in the instruc- 
tional process as well a^ understanding its applicability in the job 
market. 

The use of computer technology improves the delivery and the 
management of instruction and provides greater information access 
for decision making and helps the teachers and staffs become more 
productive. Classroom teachers are at the center of all student-re- 
lated activities. They need computer technology, administrative 
too^^ and education because though their primary role is to teach, 
they spend as much as oO percent of their daily time on tasks in 
areas other than dealing directly v/ith students. * 

Even a small productivity gain in their non-teaching work can 
mean significant improvement in their time on task in teaching 
students Teacher in-service training is of vital importance in this 
area because longitudinal studies have proven children's adaptabil- 
itv tu computer technology has been overwhelmingly positive. It is 
motivational It removes fear and intimidation from learning. It en- 
hances their cognitive skills. It improves attendance. It makes 
learning fun and interesting And most importantly, it supports 
parity in education and knows no ethnic boundaries. 

Teachers must understand how effective computer technology is 
in teaching reading and writing, the foundation of a good educa- 
tion A child in our society today does not diop out of school in the 
eighth grade when he can do so legally. He drops out in second 
grade when he cannot read. He is kept back. He becomes buzzard. 
He becomes disenfranchised from the educational process. And he 
is destined for a life of failure. 

Teaching the functionally illiterate is also very effective using 
technology. Current programs still utilize a one on one method to 
train functionally illiterate adolescents and adults. Through tech- 
nology, we can reach the masses. The popularity of M-TV, video 
games and the like has given us a message. Our children, our 
adults are attracted to this media. 

The programs are available today. We have substantive data to 
support their effectiveness. Yet, they are only implemented in a 
heltc. -skelter, ad hoc type of situation. It is going to take legisla- 
tion such as you are proposing and I feel almost to the point of 
Federal i.nandates for us to take advantage of the overwhelming ef- 
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fectiveness that teuhnol og> offers ub. And we are the leaders in 
that technolog>\ 

Recently, with the changes in the Far East, we have been ap- 
proached b> the Eastern Block countries to provide them with our 
latest in edu 'itional technolog>. Yet, we have not totally embraced 
its effectiveness in our own educational system. Let us not let tech 
nology in education go the way of the VCR. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Richey, Pacific Telesis. Mr. 
Richey, we are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Richey. Thank you very much, Chairman Hawkins, and 
thank you for the opportunity to share ni> views with >ou on your 
most worthy bill and on the issue of teacher training, recruitment 
and re-training. 

Doctor Bowen sends her regrets but illness has caught up with 
her. She has been running from it for awhile and I think it has 
finall> made its wa> and taken its toll. I serve as an executive on 
loan from Pacific Telesis Group to the Industry Education Council 
of California, a rather unique organization made up of industry, 
education. Government and labor leaders from throughout the 
State of California. 

As >ou know, emplo>ers of our state and nation are experiencing 
a critical short fall of qualified workers. Let me speak about work 
ers before I speak to the issue of the teachers. And I believe the 
full impact of this crisis will undoubtedl> alter the economic future 
of our country and most certainly California, 

One statistic that you may or may not have heard, but in the Los 
Angeles area it is becoming well-known, in 1989 we tested for tele- 
phone operators. We had to test 3000 people to fill the jobs. Our 
pass rate was five percent. We cannot continue along those lines. I 
am probably preaching to the choir on that issue, but I needed to 
bring the point up. 

Recent literature indicates no substantial decrease in the drop- 
out rate and only nominal improvements in test scores of our na 
tlun's student which ultimatel> 4>hows in that five percent pass rate 
more vividly than anywhere else. And unfortunately, minority 
drop-out rates in many of our urban area schools approach 50 to 75 
percent and even much higher in this particular area in some 
schools. And the outlook appears for the future to be dismal at 
best. 

It is my belief that teachers, well trained, we'^ prepared qualit> 
teachers, are our first line of defense. Further, I b'jlieve that the 
drop-out rate may be directly proportional to the s!iort fall of qual 
ity teachers we are presentl> experiencing. And ^js thev say, *'Ycu 
ain't seen nothing ye*"." 

The California State Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
supposed to be here, so I would have let him sa> it, but es^timates 
that somewhere around the number of 10,000 new teachers a >ear 
will be needed every year between now and the year 2000 and 
probably w^ell beyond. Additionally, the community colleges rep*e 
sented by Doctor Sheehan beside me, will probabl> lose as man> a£> 
50 percent of their faculty over the next ten years because of the 
age of their faculty. And t Sat may be a conservative figure from 
my discussions with Doctor Martes. 

1 ^ 
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problem in cities like Los Angeles is the fact 
that 80 percent of the students are minorities while 70 percent of 
the faculty are white. That is not to suggest that a white teacher 
cannot tea^h a minority youth. But I believe, as your bill points out 
and as other speakers have talked about this morning, role models 
are more and more and more important than ever before. And I 
believe we are using formidable numbers of minority youth who 
are tuUy capable of success at the university levt! and more than 
able to enter the teaching profession as high quality skilled teach- 
ers. 

In order to compete nationally, California must increase the 
number of high achieving minority students in higher education. 
Universities must identify and nurture highly talented minority 
students at the earliest possiole opportunity, no later than junior 
high and in my estimation, probably much earlier. As Damon had 
pointed out, the kid are dropping out in third grade, second grade. 
The teachers, the good teachers, will identify that fact to you They 
just wait for their bodies to catch up to the point where they can 
actually walk out. 

We have often heard that a mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
And it IS my belief that our biggest waste is when highly talented 
mmority students are not prepared for or attracted to post-second- 
ary education which can ultimately lead an opportunity into the 
teaching profession And m> fear is, if we cannot get them through 
high school much less into post-secondary education, any hope of 
increasing the ranks of minority teachers is but a pipedream 

According to Professor Lewis Solmon who testified just a few 
minutes ago, attracting minority students to higher education is 
particularly important to California because we are l^.erally a mi- 
nority majority state and those numbers are going to continue 
growing rapidly He states that between 1970 and 2020 the popula- 
tion of Caucasian 18 year olds will have dropped from 76 percent to 
•ih percent Conversely, black 18 year olds will increase from seven 
percent to ten percent; Tlispanics from 13 to 38 percent and Asians 
trom three to 15 percent. Ahd if we miss the opportunity to develop 
the talent in these communities, our state will be in a serious dis- 
advantage as wc enter the twenty-first century. 

I am encouraged by Title III of your bill in the area of articula- 
tion between the two-year and four-year institutions. I would like 
to maybe suggest that we expand that a bit. Comprehensive pro- 
grams to enable our youth, especially our minority youth, must be 
mandated The success of what we call the two plus two plus two 
articulation projects, which you are very familiar with, I am sure, 
are in place in many schools throughout the California system, 
ihey are well-documented and they are efficient. 

My belief is a well-designed two plus two plus two plus one— I 
know this sounds like basic math, but I believe a program that 
would include the lc2* wo years of high school, the two years at 
the community college, the last two years at the UC level or Cal 
btate or any university level and the year required for teaching 
could be molded into one system, because what I have seen in my 
several years as a loan executive, if we have one fault in our 
systenj, it is that we tend to plan in a vacuum. 
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The Cal States and the UC s plan alone to a degree. The commu 
nit> colleges plan with their 107 schools in the Department of Edu 
cation, but we do not have enough of a partnership that these ar 
ticulated programs develop. I think it would be a unique approach 
for the last two >ears of high school to include a class in teacher 
assistant, where an individual could then move into the communit> 
college through a pa^t; program or an accelerated twa>ear degree 
program and become a teacher s assistant, furthering their desire 
to become a teacher and valuing it for what it cun be. 

And then the> can move on into the university level for their 
labt two >ear&, again as a student teacher as an assistant teach 
er, and on into their last year of credentialing. I believe that pro- 
vides a K through career approach to education that I think is 
missing at this point in time. We are too segmented. 

Because man> minorit> high school graduates cannot afford th? 
Iuxur> of deferring income when the> wiw..ess siblings and parents 
hving in povert>, a grant system must be crafted that will provide 
college expenses and some reasonable level of subsistence to en 
courage their participation in higher education. As one of the 
speakers previous to me said, when the> graduate from the univer 
sity system with a Bachelor's degree the> are obviously very ap- 
pealing to many industries. And unfortunately, those kinds of dol 
lars when their families are in jeopardy, are going to attract them 
away from our system and taey will not end up in teaching with 
any effectiveness. 

Industry can and must tak'^ an even more active role in our edu 
cation system and most pointedly in the area of teacher recruit 
ment and preparation. In the short term, outdated and cumber 
:>ome licensing procedures that effectively screen out many quali 
fied early industry retirees should, may, and can be revamped. 
Their knowledge, skills and abilities that these executives could 
bring to the system could be invaluable. Although it is only a short 
stop-gap method, it would help a bit. 

Over the long haul, industry can and will assist in the profession 
al development of teachers by sharing state of the art technology 
with education much as Mr. Lee has described from IBM. And I 
would suggest that a $20 million grant is not a small item. It is 
setting a precedent that I believe industry of all areas is going to 
step up to the plate and try to leverage with. 

Bringing the education system into the twenty first century can 
be accomplished by merging the forces of industry and education 
and bringing labor into that equation very strongly. Effective and 
efficient industries cannot afford a reject rate of more than a few 
tenths of one percent. We have found that in our competition with 
Japan. If schools are losing more than a third of our students prior 
to high school graduation, we can hardly consider *hat an adequate 
measure. At a time when help signs are in almost every business 
window in Southern and Northern California, what wt need is 
every graduate we can get. 

To assure a solid place for California and the United States in 
the world economy, a compelling argument can be made for 
moving education and teacher preparation to tne top of the legisla 
tive agenda. And I have appreciated your candid comments on 
what probably will not happen but what we should probably do as 
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indu&tr> and bubinebb leadt^rb and labor leaders in abbibting >ou in 
moving that particular arena to the top of the legislative agenda. 

M> fear is what it will take in the education arena is a Pearl 
Harbor before an> lasting change will be made. Unfortunately, 
Americans must taste, feel, smell and sense eminer*t danger before 
we are willing to spend an> time and especially any money on re- 
versing what is most surely a tragic degradation of our education 
system, exacerbated by our inability to recruit and train and retain 
teachers in America. 

I believe your bill brings to the forefront the forces of education, 
indubtry, labor and Government. I believe it will establish creative 
processes and procedure, to bring the best of America to the hon 
ored profession oi teaching. And I thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Joseph Richey follows.] 
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HO^Se CF R£?Ri:S£MIATIVES 

rcnr ittfe om fdjc axiom and labor 

r.APCM 3 1330 

TrsriMO\> OF Jcs^pH richfy 



CKA^R^^AM hAWKir^ S, D I ST INGLi I SHLD CQ^^'^ITT^E ne^Df Rl , ThAMv. VOU FOJ? 

VFTRAIM\G OF lirALIHERS. I SERa AS A\ E^Erjr:vt OU lOAfJ Td IKE 
rjDUSlK'T rCbLATICN COUNCIL OF CAi IFCRMA FROn PACIFIC TELESIS 
GROUP I SPEmK TCDA\ as A REPRESErviTAT .'E OF OcR BOARD CO>;SISnMG 
OF BJSir^'cSS. EDlCATION.IAPOR and COVERt^nEr^T. 

AS YCj K\0U EMPLOYERS OF OoP STATE AMD MAI I CM ARE EXPERIEMCIMo A 
CRITICAL SHORTFALL OF QUALIFIED EMRY LEVEL WORKERS. THE FuLL 
inPACT OF THIS CRISIS uilLL oMDOjBlABLN ALTER TH»^ ECCMOMiC FUTURE 
CF THE U^UTED STAl ES . RECEMT L*XERATURE INDICATES MO S'jBSTAfsiTIAL 
DECREASc IM ]HE DROP OUT RATE A^D OMLY MOniNAL ir.PROVtnEMI lU THE 
TEST SCORES OF OUR ^AXIOMS STuDEMTS- UITH niMQRlTY DROP OUT RATES 
X\ ^lAMY URBAN SCHOOLS APPROa:hIMS 50 TO 7S\ AND HIGHER, THE 
OwIlOCk FC? THE furuRE APPEARS HIS^AL AT BEST, 

:i IS "'Y BELIEF THAT TEACHERS uJELL TRAINED, uELL PREPARED. 

qual:ty teachers are cur first line of defense further. I 

eEllEvE THAI THE DROP OUT RATE MAY BE DIRECILY PROPORTIONAt TO 
THE SHORTFALL OF QUALITY TEACHERS WE ARE PRESENTLY EXPERIENCING 
AND, AS THEY SAY, YOU AIM! SEEN NOTHrN YET 
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CALIFORNIA STATE Superintendent of public instruction estimates 
that we will need 10,000 new teachers a year. every year. between 
now and the year 2000. additionally. the community colleges of 
California uill lose so-^ of their faculty in the next ten years, 
compounding the problem in cities like los angeles is the fact 

THAT B0\ OF THE STUDENTS ARE MINORITIES. YET 70\ OF THE fACULTY 
ARE WHITE. THAT IS NOT TO SUGGEST THAT WHITE TEACHERS CAN'T TEACH 
MINORITY YOUTH. BUT I BELIEVE WE ARE LOSING FORMIDABLE NUMBERS OF 
MINORITY YOUTH WHO ARE FULLY CAPABLE OF SUCCESS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
LEVEL AND MORE THAN ABLE TO ENTER THE TEACHING PROFESSION AS HIGH 
QUALITY, SKILLED TEACHERS BECAUSE OF THE LACK OF ROLE MODELS. 

I ORDER TO COMPETE INTERNATIONALLY, CALIFORNIA MUST INCREASE THE 
NUMBER OF HIGH ACHIEVING MINORITY STUDENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITIES MUST IDENTIFY AND NURTURE hlGWLY TALENTED MINORITY 
L DENTS AT THE EARLIcST POSSIBLE OPPCRTjNnv, NQ LATER THAN 
JU^JIOR HIGH SfHOOL A^JD POSSIBLY MUCH EARLIER. 

WE HAVE OFTtN HEARD IHAT A MIND IS A TERRIBLE TaiNG TO WASTE' - 
WELL OUR BIGGEST O.ASTE IS WHEN HlC-HLV TALENTED MIMQRITV STUDENT 
ARE NOT PREPARED FO:? OR ATTRACTED TO POSTSECQNDARy EDUCATION. 

IF WE CAN'T GET THEM THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL, MUCH LESS INTO 
POSTSECCNDARY EDUCATION, ANY HOPE OF INCREASING THE RANKS OF 
^>IN0RITY TEACHERS IS BUT A PIPE DREAfK 
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ACCOROU^C TO PROFESSOR LJ WIS C SOLrO^. Vil^U OF THt UClA GK'ADUAIE 
SCHOOL Of rDuC*^lID\ ATfRALTA\C ^-INORITV SIUUEr^T TO hIGH£f^ 
m CATION IS PA?<TiCuLAffL^ '-"POKTA'jr AS CALIf-ORNIA EECCntS A 

8erji^fe\ i3"o A\D po^o, THfc rnpjLATic^\ of CAufAsiAt; le year oids 

WILL HAvt DRCIPPFD FRC.^' ''5'. 10 JC. CC^aTHSELY BLACK 16 yf,AR-0LDS 

'^iLi ^^[stA^^ FRLn 7-. to ;o\, HisPArjirs fhi:^ i3\ ro .19'. a\d 
i^i)i'-^\s Fscr' 3'- ic lb'. ;h v<t' "^iv- THt appcRruMTY :c rL.fc.iop iHt 
Tmi&m i*: ihFS'^ rc^ ./.Hits :^s' stm-f sf a shvif ,s 



t3j^ lf^'. ]:amc\ w thf A^>^^^ 

, t^^'-^ A\D ^ U-A^ COlieuFb 



' VI: -Fs ^ cFii r t;-!£ Tv.o 
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CtCA^Sb MNaRlTV HlbM SCHOOL CSmLjaTES ChNNOT AFFORD THE 

L.iu.K> ' rt'tRPI^G l\COnf ^KE^ 1HI\ WITNESS SlBLTvlGS AND PAREfJlS 
LIvJNC I\ Pu^.t^nY. A GRA-jT SYSTEM MbST f^E CRAFTED THAT UILL 
^^^r.ICF LOLICG£ t'PEM^tS AT^D SO^if REASONABLE LE^.EL OF SUBSISTENCE 

Tc h\rCuS'A';^ TKtis' PAKT:c-irAj :cN in higher eDuCaucn 

[\V,.'J^^\ LAN ^n::, IAKC an FvtN ^-CS^E ACTU'E S^OLL in CViR 

b:\,:i^.':'N 'mST^-^' •■ HbT PJINTFIILt IN THE «KtA CF ItACHEP 

K : ^ n: ^^crt » mS'mi :.:n 

:n • sh:^'' '£s^ i^'TZMTti.: . i. n^ss'rs iiri'biNG prc" i ru^'^Ti^ 
--^>r— ^: . n .\ t ani :;^AL;'^;fc3 f,ak'1 \ :nd./oTR\ 

^> V L- t> ^'W^rrr.) TH' kNlw'FLv> bkULS AND AD 1 L U i tS 

" ' ' - ^ 1^- ' 'hi- s> uh' u ' : r 61: :r,*Mi,'ACLE 

.n; ' A\ .^b'.,Si in ime 

. ■'^ ' L*: ' N^ ^, 1' ^ Jr^^ ^M-^',N - .iMrt Oi"- THF MhT 

"L "v * >^ :N N N.. f . , ^ N S 1 ^iTl- iNTCi THE 

*- . T ' N ^' "N ' ^ - p: : U . Pm' V , ; " , , Mj^CFS 

*- ' . ' ''J ' .b!S cb ANNL . .^l^L.S'i. n S'i : RATh 

^ " . 1 I : - ^ L t N'!' I'S-r^v S[ HT'lL CRAD'JATICN, 

"AXI . . . 'l:>' TM' m'^FI^mU at a ^!^tN help u-Ar^iFD 

' ' . ' • l „:NJIa' wV^'t^ NhtC ib t^ERi CRACbATE 
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THE UQRLD £CC^C''> A ZC^^rULK.G ARCur fM rMr4 'il '-AH. J-CR ^Ovn>r> 

EDJCATior* A\:: tfachps^ Pi^erAKATiCN to iHt top 0\ THt iigisimivf 
i^^-t '^^^R ;r. iha- .k«t tak^ io m pl.^rl harbor i% 

Fnv^AT!G\ BtFO^i^ **.4t' J^tAl A%r; lAbll'.O C }(A"..U P-r tlA^L 

OISASTtR trFPNE ^lll :>PFV. mVJ l.-L A\2 -1}\V. Z\ RFVLRSlNo 

.HAi :s .-^si ^..-s^K . :hA;, l /^..sm-a:;^. i k fr.v-iiu% rAsir. 
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Chairman Hawkins Well, thank >ou, Mr. Richev I wa^ trying to 
L'Cate the section that I thought would applv to the suggestion vou 
made of two plu^ two plus two plu^ two plus? one. I think I got 
enough twos in 

Mr Richer. You have it In there, believe me. It is mo Mong 
the lines of the two plus two that I would like to see and. 

Chairman Hawkins. It would seem ^o me that under . ^• 
tia agreements that we provide such could be done in thp 
is in Title III on page 27, line ^0, "To develop strategies . in- 
clude business and industrv as fullv active partners in the consor- 
tia agreement." 

That Id not partKularlv the point but that does bring business in 
There is no reason whv under the broad cunbortia agreements of 
authoritv that tht elements vou spuke of could not sign such an 
agreement But let me, befure asking v«/a how bubines> ma\ par 
tiLipate in that and also Mr. Lee might also respond, although be 
has alreadv covered the technological aspect of it, whether or not 
the communitv colleges would find buch a br^ad agreement desira 
ble and would participate 

And I think also Bruwa mav re^^pond fur the ^thuo! adminis- 
trators. It seem.s that there is nothing to keep those entities from 
getting together, supplying each component for which the> are re- 
sponsible in buch an agreement with the fmal objective of encour 
aging the recruitment, retentiun and placing teacher^ on a much 
higher piane than what the\ are now. 

Perhaps, Doctor Sheehan, >ou may like tu res|.nond for the com- 
'P. unity colleges 

Ms. Sheehax Front r.he commuoitv college perspectn-t. i ibink it 
.1- a ver\ important cuf cept and excitmg proposal And I agree that 
do louk at the issues far too j-epa^ateiv than we ought to This is 
a partnership effort and it will take everv segment working togeth 
er. An ' I think we have taken some steps, but we certainlv need to 
move .jore in this direction. 

Chairman Hawkins. You see nothing in the proposal that has a 
Hias against communitv co^ege^ as a group or I want tu make bme 
v\e have not provided anv restrictions tnat v^ould, in anv wav. dis 
courage them or not provide their mvolv^^ment. 

Ms, Sheehan. There is the issue of clarifying the role of the com 
munit\ colleges and ifthe forgiveness program wuuld include a 
placement in the communitv college^.. The loan provision that I 
spoke of >ear^ ago, allowed for deferment for mv education if I 
taugl.i, grades K ll as ell as m communitv colleges. It ib not clear 
from this bill that that would be the case. 

And so there is an issue of claritv in terms of the role and what 
the funding would be that h ^s Ub concerned Because iertainl>, we 
want to join in a partnership and we do not think it can be rffec 
tive without our strong participation 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, we will certainlv takf* >our advice 
under consideration It was not the intent certainl>, to limit the 
role of communit> colleges, because if we are talking aboul minori 
ties, we certainl> are talking about communitv colleges, because 
that is where you find them. And we certainlv are not going to 
limit that in an> way 
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Do you agree then, Mr. Bro^\Ti, with that, from your point of 
view? ^ 

Mr Brown I think it is clear to all of uo that improved partner- 
ship? will add considerably to the effectiveness of all these pro- 
grams I would want to draw your attention again to an issue I 
made some reference to earlier. That if there is no opportunity for 
school distncts-and many large school districts provide significant 
training programs for new and continuing teachers, the issue of re- 
tention of teachers is particularly important— that some kind of 
♦unding should be extended to those educational agencies and pro- 
fessional organizations as well, representing both school district in- 
terest as well as the professional organization. 

If it is possible to include those agencies In partnership participa- 
tion needs to be considered. 

Chairman Hawkins. No- , returning then, Mr. Richey, to you 
and more specifically to tae language I pointed out, "To develop 
strat^es which include business and industry as fully active part- 
ners m the consortia agreements," it is not clear to me to what 
extent business would take advantage of that particular part of the 
bill and what they would bring to such an agreement. 

I am aware of the fact that many times teachers lea\ing the 
system are leaving for attractive roles in business. Sometimes the 
opposite occurs that you have individuals, I think you referred to 
retirees, who leave business for teaching. I do not know whether or 
not you are suggesting some type of alternative certification or 
what you might be suggesting that would tie business more directly 
into recruiting and encouraging or providing mure teachers to the 
system. And also, Mr. Lee, may be thinking of it. 

Mr Lee Yes, I might comment on that and just kind of an aside 
from what I was talking about, most major corporations today are 
down-sizing We are kind of faced with a profit crunch. So there 
are numerous incentives to encourage employees to retire early 

T miff many, many talented individuals in those ranks. 

In IBM, for instance, domestically, we have 40,000 people that 
are m the retirement age. Those people bring with them a multi- 
tude of talente, a familiarity with technology^ that most educators 
ao not have And I think while we offer incentives to those employ- 
ees tx> participate in their communities as a retiree, I think Federal 
mvolvement m this program, this typt? of program, would bring 
you a wealth oi talent into the teaching ranks. 
. Mr RicHFV I would like to add to that, that the age of the tradi- 
tional retiree may. in fact, have been "5, but with what is going on 
now in industry, you are frequently miding people 47, 48 and 49 
years old and around that area, maybe even sometimes younger, 
who, in fact, leave their business with a pension. They probably 
have established their life the way they would like it and could 
well afford to move into something they would very much enjoy, 
1 e teaching Teaching has no gray area. You either like it or you 
hate it. 

There is no one who SH.ys, "It is just okay." If they are saying 
that, they will not be around long anyway Many of the folks that I 
work with at Pacific Telesis, at IBM, throaeh mv association w th 
the Industry Education Council, have voiced to me their intent? :»n 
to retire and go into teaching. 

^ 1 
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But v^hai cumeb up ib bu man> hurdles, keeping in mind, bome of 
these folks have been out of school *br the better part of 2o years*, 
20 years, even if they are in the 45 year range. They are going to 
have to beef up a bit. Although what skills they bring are incred 
ibly high quality, they are not necessarily apt to walk in and take 
some of the tests that you \\ould take walking uut of a baccalaure 
ate program and do maybe as well. 

Ad\ersel>, the\ might do better. I am not sure. I have not taken 
those kinds of tests. But I think a cross pollination system is 
needed where we can bring retired people into the education 
b>stem and maybe I could suggest thb, and this is a plagiarized 
idea. As a matter of fact, I stole it from an IBMer. He had suggest 
ed that ma>be we develop a program where industry would still re- 
cruit *hose black and Hispanic and other minority vouth out of the 
baccalaureaie programs. 

But instead of mustering them u**, hiding them away, teaching 
them our corporate culture and getting them out into the big pic 
ture, if y ou will, we hire them in June. We loan them to the uni 
ven>itie» in September a£. a fuiI paid employee of uur companies, to 
do two things, act as role models and to get their degrees, their 
Ma:ster's degrees. We continue that executive on loan capacity 
through the doctorate program or through their teaching credtn 
tialing time, where we could either get them through the Master's 
and the Doctorate program or into the field of education which we 
do with foundation grrants from our corporations. 

It sounds a little strange, but I have talked to man>, many indus^ 
try people about it and I have yet to hear one say, **We cannot 
afford to do that/' The statement is, **We cannot afford not to do 
th^t." That is one way to give a minority individual who has to 
have some subsistence to get their family through it all and get 
them into the teaching profession ur into a Master'i> or a Doctorate 
program. 

That kind of creative, unique approaches are on the table. They 
need to be raided to a level where they're reviewed and recognized 
for what they can do. Doctor Solmon was right- All too many in 
dustrv partnerships are feel good p^^rtnerships. We are totally op- 
posed to feel good partnerships. Walking into a community college 
ur a unified school district classroom and doing my once a year 
Ji\ ic duty to speak to a class and walking out thinking I have done 
a great thing is an incredible sin. 

F»;el good partnerships should be squashed. Working active ere- 
ati' e partnerships bring industry people into education, education 
pecple into industry, and work together. I have to sa> to the educa 
tors in this room, you are i*" the biggest industry in this nation. 
You may not like to be known as an industry, but in fact, the big- 
gest dull;*f industry in this natior is education. Maybe some busi 
ness strategies, maybe some bottum line orientation would help in 
>our planning strategies. I think through that cross-pollination of 
industry and education, we can bring more people through the 
system. We can get more people, especially minurities into the 
teaching profession. And I think we have to take that on as a 
master charge. 

Chairman Hawkins, It certainlv is an exciting idea. There are 
Q 'oblems, obviouslv and 
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Mr. RiCHEY. Oh, many. 

Chairman Hawkins, [continuing] we have heard some of those 
problems before this committee. We had a devil of a time bringing 
parents into the classroom, as you knuv,, but educators have ac- 
cepted teacher aides, para professionals and others. We also have 
problems with cenification as to whether k^l not snort-*:uts to certi- 
fication will be accepted by professionals- 

I was thinking, offhand as you went through >our discussion, 
whether or not we could consider bringing business people in as 
technical assistants or as consultants and, therefore, breaking ice 
mid-way rather than boldl> bringing u*em in as certified teachers 
or as limited or alternative certified teachers and so forth. ^ ut we 
would like to explore that with you. I do not know that we have to 
do it today, but certainly I think it Is something which does make 
the consortia idea that we have included in the bill even moi 
practical and meaningful. 

And after we get a broader opinion from the educational field 
itself, as opposed to industry, and I agree with your classification of 
education as an industr>, there is some uniqueness there that, at 
leust educators believe exist but it is an intriguing idea 

We certainly want to thanK you for your contribution to the sub- 
ject I think today has been quite fruitful ^nd we, fortunately, did 
not get an outright negative opinion from anyone, I think today. 
And with as broad a selection as we have had, I think that is 
rather remarkable that all of us seem to be somewhat moving to- 
wards a consensus on the proposal. And we certainly will benefit 
from what you have done as witnesses before the committee. 
Thank you and that concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12.5.5 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY. MARCH 15. 1990 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:45 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Haw Kins, Martinez, Owens. 
Hayes, Poshard, Unsoeld, Rahall, Washington, Petri, and Smith. 

Staff present: Ricardo Martinez, legislative analyst, Barbara 
Daadridge, administrative assistant, and Beth Buehlmann, minori- 
ty education coordinator. 

Chairman Hawkins, The Education and Labor Committee is 
called to ^'-der Under consideration this morning is H.R. 4130, the 
Twenty-Fiiot Century Teachers Act. 

Inasmuch as we do have quite a number of witnesses, it is not 
the intent of the chair to stay around here until 3 or 4;00 this 
afternoon because we do have pending business in the House and 
may be interrupted, 

I would suggest to the members that we try to proceed to hear 
from the witnesses to the furthest extent we possibly can ane let s 
try to direct or limit ourselves to maybe one very profound ques- 
tion, rather than a numler of them. This wa> we can avoid making 
statements that are length> and leave time for the witnesses to 
have their presentations. 

If we can confine ourselves primaril> to that, we may be able to 
devote approximately one hour or a little bit over one hour to each 
of the panels, and not disadvantage the members of the third panel 
who usually are the ones who must si* around until 3,00 or 4:00. 

Then the recorder tells me that she needs a break sometime 
during the day, and not wishing to be accused of being a slave 
driver, I certainly vw)uld like to give her, as well as the members, a 
break if we obviously are going to be around until 3.00. Its going to 
be very difficult to expedite the proceedings. 

The chair will, therefore, ask permission j) put his statement in 
the record in its entirety. 

Mr Smfih, I simply have a statement for Mr, Goodling, I won't 
claim its profundity, but he a'-ked me to— 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr, ooodling's statement and uA other 
statements will be put into the record at this point, 
.rf'^^?.,?f^P^^^^ statements of Hon, Augustus F. Hawkins and 
Hon. William Goodling follow:] 
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Opening Statement 
of 

Chairman Augustus F. Hawkins 
Thursday. March 15, 1990 

I want to welcome all of you this morning to our Full 
Committee hearing on H.R. 4130, the "Twenty-First Century 
Teachers Act", which we introduced on February 28th. On March 
3rd we held a hearing on the bill, and i am happy to say that we 
received very f^vcfable comments both on the po^^'-y direction and 
on most of the provisions contained in the bill. We received 
comments from the offices of the Superintendent of Schools; 
California State University System, Los Angeles Unified School 
DiJtricl, California Community Colleges, Association of California 
School Administrators, Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities, Wc^ional League of Cities, University of California, as 
well as civic and business groups. 

This week we are hearing from a full range of national 
organizations that represent Individuals and systems which will be 
most impacted by our bill. In addition, my good friend, Mr. 
Gocdiing, has introduced H.R. 3909, the "Augustus F. Hawkins 
Early Childhood and Elementary Teacher Preparation and 
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Retraining Act of 1990", and we will also hear comments on his 
bill. 

For those of you who haven't had an opportunity to see a 
summarv of H.R. 4130, briefly: 

the Act creates a separa' uthority under the National 
Defense Student Loan fund for support of students who 
have committed themselves to teaching careers. These 
loans may be forgiven 100% if individuals teach between 
3-5 years in designated schools; 

we provide funds for institutions of higher education to 
recruit and retain students who will choose teaching as a 
career; 

we provide funds for consortia arrangements between 
institutions of higher education ^ local education 
agencies to develop pre-service and in-servce programs 
for school reform; 

we provide support for honoring exr^llent teachers at the 
local and national level. 

This bill is based upon prior Committee efforts in this area, 
as well as on current efforts by our Senate colleagues We have 
tried to streamline and focus resources on teachers and 
administrators. We have provided the maximum flexibility for 
local and state of.iclals to design ^ffe^tlve programs, but, at the 
same time, we feel that .hese provisions provide <»uldance and 
national leadership. 
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OPENING REMARKS 
FULL COMMITTEE HEARING 
TFACH:; recruitment, training and RETENT'fON 
THE HON. WILLIAM GOOD! T KG 
March 15, 1990 



^?r. Chairr.cin, irt^uof that be discufccd today arc 

iTpcrtant to the future of our nation's education ry^tcm. 
Without sufficient r'iri-^?r? of qualified teachers* we cannot 
expect that rhc education our children recer'O vxll en<ible the:r 
ti? reet t*^e chal cngos of rhe 21st century, 

Wc need a -^ell educated citxzenxv. AU of ijf depend on it. 
Our stdnddrd of living, our productivity, our ability to compete 
:n the 'Aorld ma♦'^'?r:, ,^rd ou" fcrri cf go^^cmrent depend ^.-n the 
qua*it> cf oduc5ti::r, ojr students are receiving. 

Tejcl^err ar€ a * c critical ele-^cnt in our £y< terr of 
oduCrijr^cn. Th<r^ a:^ t)r c m^t^al po*nt of contact that our 
children ha'-c d-r^nn their forr^il educ^"- ticn. A yocd teacher can 
e-^c^gizc ard ■^cti j**, ctuicntr. tc strive and to ach eve beyond 
ofcnoral expectation;: -- to reach tncir potential instead of 
being satii^^icd vith "^uet enough". 

I'nf or t^ na tcli , ^e rove toard the 21:?t century, wc arc 
faced vwith the '-o^cibility of a serious shortage of teacherr;. 
Pro>:ctionc re':i^arding thit shortage are irade e^/en more onerous 
when we cone - where these shortages arc likely to occur and 
in whit subject 'areas . If we continue on the path '*c aro now 
on, the situation can only get worse. The bills before us today 
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are an attempt to get us on a different course. We need to find 
ways that will encourage students to enter teacher training 
programs and become teachers; that will encourage teachers to 
teach in inner cities and isolated rural areas? thAt will draw 
teachers into disciplines such as ira^hematics and the sciences, 
preschool an^ elementary teaching; and that v^ill provide ways to 
keep teachers interested in the teaching profession and current 
in their discipline. 

My support for these bills does not mean that I do not have 
sere cor»cerr*c. I air concerned that whatever we do, we not 
dosigii such an inflexible system that we create barriers, rather 
th ,n incentives', to entering teaching. Yes* wc must look for 
ways to encourage teachers to work xr. economical ly disadvantaged 
and rnral ar<cas, and there should be a priority to minority and 
high achieving students, but overall* wo must first attract as 
m.any individuals as possible into teaching. 

Further, cis in my bill, K.R. 3909* I think ^nat we must 
emphasize professional development and mservice activities for 
those who are teaching in pj^eschool and elementary grades. Much 
of what forms the basis of our students ability to read* write 
and compute occurs early in the educational process. If we do 
not provide the means to revitalize and upgrade the skills of 
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those teachers in the early grades we will h<^e missed an 
inportant opportunity* 

I look forward to reading the testimony of today's witnessc 
and I hope that what I read will help move us ahead to meet 
these challenges. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The chair would like to introduce then the 
members of the first panel and as their names are called, I hope 
they will assemble at the witness table. Mr. Albert Shanker, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers, Mr. Gordon Ambach, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, Mr. David Imig, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and Dr. Kala 
Stroup, Senior Fellow, American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities. 

All of you are friends and most of you have testified before the 
committee before. The chair will apologize for not giving you possi- 
bly more suitable introductions, but I think everyone is fully aware 
of the credentials of the members that we have asked to testify and 
who have agreed to do so. 

We'll start out then with Mr. Albert Shanker, President of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

STATEMENTS OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, GORDON AMBACH, COUNCIL OF 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS; DR. DAVID ^MiG, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION; AND 
DR KALA STROUP, SENIOR FELLOW, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, PRESIDENT, 
MURRAY STATE UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT DESIGNATE, SOUTH- 
EAST MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr Shanker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Tm 
Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of Teachers. 

Our union, with Utijro than 725,000 m»-mbers nationwide, has a 
great interest in H.R. 4130, a bill which would reestablish a Feder- 
al role in the area of teacher training and recruitment. H.R. 4130 
is a timely bill because uf the scope of the impending teacher short- 
age By offering the bill for consideration hy this Congress, you are 
obviously aware of the need to do something to attract additional 
qualified people to the teaching profession. 

Due to the extent of the teacher shortage, it must ue said that, 
while Federal action is needed and welcomed by the AFT, neither 
the enactment of H.R. 4130 . ^r an unexpected decision by large 
numbers of college graduates to enter the teaching force is likely to 
produce enough qualified teachers to operate schools the way we du 
today. 

This shortage of qualified teachers is an immediate problem that 
must be addressed, but nevertheless may present us with an oppor- 
tunity to change the way scl: ^ols now operate. Given the overall 
achievement level of our existing school system, as measarf»d by 
the best indicators available of school performance, the impending 
teacher shortage should force us to rethink what our schools 
should do and what our goals for the future should be. 

In the 1990s a shortage of qualified college graduates will force 
changes throughout society as well as in the way we staff schools 
at all levels. Current demographic projections tell us by the mid- 
1990s about 1.3 million teachers, or about half of the current teach- 
ing force, will leave the profession. 

To replace those expected to leave teaching, we would need to at- 
"^■-act 23 percent of each college graduating class into teaching for 
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each of the next several >ears. H we want to attract our new teach 
ers from the top half of the graduating class?, it would take 46 per 
cent of that group. 

In 1982, only 4.7 percent of all college students indicated that 
the> were heading for a teaching career, in 1985, 6 percent, and in 
1988, 8.8 percent. These figures show modest improvement in 
teacher recruitment during a decade when education needs re- 
ceived tremendous publicity. 

However, even if other sources of teacher recruitment are full> 
developed, such as alternative certification and former teachers re 
turning to classrooms, and ^f the schools do somewhat better at at 
tracting qu::lir»cd college graauates than in the past, the current 
structi of education— with one teacher in ever> classroom talk 
ing to 2J or mo/e students—can onl> be maintained b> adopting 
lower entry' standards for teaching. Something must be done to 
change that unhappy state of affairs. 

If we try to maintain the existing system b> lowering even 
today's niiniinal entry standards, we will do an injustice to the stu 
dents of our nation Educational performance must improve and 
only better qualified teachers working in a more efficient way can 
accomplish that goal 

The future structure of our schools must i hange, not only to ac 
commodate a downsized teaching profession, but to educate young 
people for life in a rapidly changing economy and society. 

We support H.R. 4130 with reservi/' ^s. We think it is a bill 
which could help improve teacher trainii.^ and recruitment if t/Ome 
changes are made in its structure. By and large, you have chosen 
the areas of greatest need on which to c ncentrate resources, 

In-servicfc training, sabbaticals, minority recruitment, and bilin 
gual education are all areas that would benefit from Increased Fed 
era! support. Tuition subsidies for students in four year colleges, 
and for student*^ enrolled in community colleges that have articula 
tion agreerricnto \Vilh four-year institutions, should generate new 
interest in teaching by individuals who are not now considering the 
profession. 

In addition, however, the AFT believes there is a need to empha- 
size the potential for new teacher recruits among individuals cur 
rently employed by schr 1 districts. 

One majcr goal of th^ AFT and of this committee is to increase 
the number of minorities entering teaching and to Increase the re 
tention rate of minorities in the teaching force. The AFT believes 
that a major source of minority teachers exists among paraprofes 
sionals and other current school employees. 

AFT has extensive experience in the creation of career ladden* 
that have raised thousands of tea^.hers out o*" the ranks of parapro- 
fesSional&. Any legislation designed tj help recruit new teachers 
should allow funding of teacher education for individuals who al 
ready work in the schools. 

It is our experience that teachers who come out of the school em 
ployee ranks start with ari edge in experience and have a signifi 
cariily higher retention rate than those who are new school em 
piuyees. For example, in Baltimore more than 200 paraprofession 
"Is have become teachers. 
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Their attrition rate is less than 5 percent while the normal attri- 
tion rate there is 10 percent. In New York City, over the past five 
years, 5.000 paraprofessionals have become teachers and they have 
less than a 1 percent attrition rate. The general attrition rate for 
New York City was 16.2 percent in 1986-1987. Developing new 
tef;chers from the ranks of classified school employees can pay big 
dividends to our school system. 

Another feature of H.R. 4130 that the AFT believes needs to he 
changed is Title II- Financial Assistance for Institutional Recruit- 
ment and Retention This title puts Federal money into traditional 
teacher training institutions with the hope that they will produce 
larger numbers of needed, qualified teachers'. 

We believe that all aid in this bill should be result-oriented. Ac- 
cordingly, we ask the committee to add a provision to Title II that 
tracks the results of institutional support. We should know how 
many teachers this approach produces and huw these teachers fare 
when taking the entry level teacher competency test that many 
sf' 'es now requiie. 

We ask that the purpose section of Title li be modified to include 
the word "qualified'' before students, and that merely preparing to 
enter the teaching profession is not an adequate goal. This title 
«hould have as its purpose the; preparation of teachers who can 
pass licensing exams and improve the pool of candidates .seeking to 
enter the teaching profession. 

The AFT believes that the funds in this bill should be targeted 
on individuals rather than higher education institutions. AFT 
urges that the authori^tion ceilings between Titles I and II be re- 
vers,ed. 

You are aware, I am sure, that there is currently a move afoot to 
••restructure education, to bring the management of teaching and 
learning to the school level so that teachers have the freedom to 
accommodate teaching practices to nrxany different ways that stu- 
dents Iparn. 

Its spokesmen, myself included, argue that our traditional facto- 
ry model for school organization creates an environment that is ac- 
tually unfriendly to student learning. Today s schools, as yester- 
day s. ignore most of what learning theory tells us a*;out how stu- 
dents learn. 

The regimented. lockVtep character of today s schools limit 
teacher imagination and st>le, thus restricting teaching practice to 
a |ew set patterns Accordingly, we are concerned about Sections 
y^o^A) (V and i2) I wonder what research findings are referenced 
in these sections. 

AFT does not support locking professional development into a 
moid based on any one model. Many approache >re needed and ex- 
perimentation should be encouraged. I doubt tnat we would ever 
say that any one approach is best for all Le^ ;hers oi kids. Promis- 
ing research should be made available to schools and teachers as 
an aid to professional improvement, not as a straightjacket tiiat all 
must fit. 

Thip bill acknowledges the need to encourage restructuring. Title 
III -Professional Development Academics encourages school-based 
management and shared decision making. Unfortunately, school re- 
structuring becomes merely one of the laany goals of this title. 
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I would like to make thiee specific buggestions. one, redetin: the 
eligibility requirements fur Individual teachers, as well as the re 
quirements in state plans, so that th? sabbatical activities of schol 
arship recipients will be primaril> directed at school wide change. 

Two, re^lefine the purpose of ''profest^ional development acade 
mieb" to be the preparation of both new and experienced staff to 
restructure schools through shared decision-making. 

Thfee. make school restructuring the highest priority activity foi 
Title in acti\ ities rather than number five on a long list of possible 
activities- 

APr believes that H«R. 4130 relies too heavily on current ar 
rangements and does little to create possibilities for new and more 
ptomising developments in teacher training and recruitment. 

By leveiaging most of the bill's activities through institutions of 
higher education, rather than allowing ^liool districts to develop 
plans th t best meet their needs, H.R. 4130 locks professional de 
veiopment into a mold that ma> or ma> not meet the challenges of 
the 1990s. 

New programs in H.R. 4130 should a»m at tapping the initiative 
and creativity tf tea. hers an^* others in designing in-service pro- 
grams. 

I believe that the:^e kinds of changes would make H.R. 4130 a 
truly significant initiative. The strateg> outlined in H.R. 4130 could 
and should make a Federal statement about the need to create to 
tally different schools from the ones we have known. 

There is currently widespread recognition among the best educa 
tioii leaders that new dollars will be predicated on better results. I 
believe that the short-term start-up funds this bill could make 
ava lable for school change would save us mone> down the road as 
schools begin to change the wa> the> alloca e resources and the 
ways teachers teach. 

More importantly, the nev. Federal investment repiesented b\ 
H.R. 4130 must enable our schools t.> educate a literate, thinking, 
functional and democratic citizenry. The bottom line should be a 
better school system for all our children. 

The effort to get the Federal Government back in the bus-Iness of 
suppoiti.ng teacher education a^d recruitment is strongly support 
ed by the AFT. 

Your emphasis on professional development is well taken, and 
we believe that focusii i in-service training on activities that can 
have mr.jor in.pact, such as school restructuring, will pay dividends 
if more is done to involve teachers and K al school districts in the 
development of programs. 

This legislation is an important priority for the AFT. I tnank 
Chairman Hawkms for his hard work and ir, merest in this impor 
tant endeavor. Tightening the focus and placing emphasis on the 
issues that will make or break public education in the 1190s will 
make H.R. 4130 an even better bill. 

The teacher shortage about to hit education presents us w^ith an 
opportunity to rethink the role and structure of our schools and to 
create a more humane and effective school system. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Albert Shanker follows.] 
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ggwrirtpnt.y MBrtrm Tbdtxstim of Tsacbazs, ZTXrdD 
Sefore tbs ccszlttao oq airarwHcn & Tf»nr 
U,8* Hcnso of fispTBantatlves 

Ksicb -iB, 1590 

MTi CMilT^Tl TThI f^r^xcra of tha Ctodtt— ; I aa All«rt RTvmVftr , ErM-<5act 
of tiM Tooxican Faderatioo of Teacbozs. Our unioo, wi ^ sars tbsn 725,000 
ocSbers csticQ^<S«, has a grwt interest in ER 4130, a bill vtiicdi wMld 
reestfiblish a federal role in the area of tiwrher tnlniisg ead 
reczvdtasnt. BR 4130 is a tiaaly bill beucuse of the soc^ of 
ftppnaiflg tftar?»r shortage^ of feziog ER 4130 fox ooosldar^tlcQ ^ this 
Ccogress c2:viousX; esnre of tbo fised to do ocoBthing to attract 

additional qsialif i«l people to tbe t^rfiing prof essicn. 

Due to t2je extant of the t^,^Mr shortage. It Bust be said that, vMle 
ffldaraX cctlco is ooadad eod velocoad ^ the AIT, neither eoactaBst or ES 
4130 noz an u&axpocted dedsiczi by lazge mchers of college graduates to 
enter the tiwrMnr) foroe is litely to proAice enough qualified t a flchnr s to 
operate schools the vsj tm do toda^. This shortage of qualified tea^iers 
is an iroediate prohlea that mst be adtlressod, but nevertheless qby 
present us with an opportunity to change tbe toy schools new cperste. 
Qiven the ov>arall achieveaent level of ^ir erlfftlng school system, as 
osasurefl by tha best indicators available of school perfbzsanoe, the 
jgycrdtnj twher shcirtago should force us to rethin3L irhat our schools 
should do and what our goals for the future should be. 

Ih the 1990 '8 a shortv'^ of qualified college graduax?« will force 
changes throughout oodet-^ as mil as the way we stcf f schools at all 
levels. Currexxt dmngrtghic projectioos tell us that by the cdd i#30's 
about 1.3 millicQ taachers, or about aa^Yali of the c urren t tsftr-hiTig 

^ force, will Itittve the professicm. Tb rflplaoe thosu caqpected to leave 

t. celling, wie vould need to attract 23% of collega graduating class 
into teerhlng for ea^ of the nocct several years. If we want to attract 

• our new teacS«irs froa the top half of thj gra^iating class, it wculd take 

46% of that groc^. In 1982, 4.7% of all college studaots indicated they 
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wara hftMiitj 'or a t < wy ii i ng career, in 1985, 6% and in I988's, 8.S%. 
Ttjftsa figures show rcOeat irprovoacat in toacMr recroitoant «^t rl TY; a 
decadA vbea «<Jacatica oeods roceivod treoeniocs publicity. fiovsTsr, even 
if othor scwices of tAacbex recruitaeat ara fully (Sovelcped, axdi as 
altamativa certif icatico and fomer teachers returning to clasaztx2=s, and 
if the sa»2l3 cao SQtaewhat batter at attracting quaUfiod coUega 
graduates than in the post, tha current structure of education — with coa 
teacher in every dassrocn talldnry to 25 or cx5ra students — can only be 
aaintainod ty aidcpting lower entry standards for toa:Aiig. fl^~»?iiTTj exist 
be dcoe to <±9vgo that unhappy state of affairs. 

If wa try to lanlnfniTi the erl^inj systsa by Icwerlnj even today's 
g^"^""^ entry standards ve will do an injustice to the students and our 
uatioo. Edacat'.ooal perfomaaoe mst icprwe and only better qualified 
teachers voiking in a xaore efficient wry can Jt^^^T1<^h that goal. B» 
future structure of cur schools East chai^, not coly to acccsxjodato a 
downsized t fl ff r h i jyj professios, but to educata ycung people for life an a 
rspidly changing aoooccy and society. 

The MT a^ports ER 4130 vith reservations. Ve j^^^^v it is a bill 
vhicdi oculd help to Irpcpove r.<vich9r training and rocxtiitaoat if ^^^^ 
c^ange3 aro Bade ia i^ structure. By and largw, you have chDoan tha 
areas of greatest reed ja Khich to ooncacntrato rescurces. mservioe 
tra'-ning, satbaticals, ninority recxuitjamt, and MHnrjiMi education are 
all areas that would benefit frcn increastd federal atpport. luition 
subsidies for students in 4-yoar ooUegas, and for students enrolled in 
ocoMity ooUcges that have articulation agreoaents with 4-year 
instltaUcos, should generate new interest in teaching by individuals who 
are not new considering the profession. 

In addition, however, the MT believes there is a need to ecphasize 
tha potential for new teacher recruits aesoog individuals currently 
ecployed by school districts. 
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0S3O ra^or 900? of of the AFT sad of this occcdttM is to iscreaM the 
ra-ff^wr of «aixeritles snter^^ twxhi nq ssd to Idczs&s* tht retenticfk xats 
of Bii3oxiti«9 in tb« tiwrhing foxoo, It)a ?ST bvlievcs t2:&t a aajox aouxco 
of minority tftschers od^ts eacog pcm^tzofossiooals ozsd othai current 
school ccploy?93» AFT has esct«nsiva «xpari«ao» in tho creatiocx of csreez 
ladflers that hsvo raised ttvT<2^^-T of taachera out of the rsxJcs of 
parsprofessicsiald. Aziy legi3l&ti>3a^ designod tc balp recxtdt oeni teachers 
slould allM fuadlog of t.aac h ar edLicaticQ fox lodivlduala Mho already worX 
in the sc^iools. It is cur experiGoce that taacbars vto oooa out of the 
sc^»oX eeployes razJcs start vith en in csperieooa and have a 
significantly higher retentioa rata than thoso vbo nev school 
ffiployees. Tut czzc^le, jJI Baltlasx.a oore than 200 paraprof <vct1 <tn\ ;a havo 
hoooos toacbers. Tteir attriMon rate is less than 5Sc, mmal 
teacher attrition ir that city is 10%. in How York City, over the past 
five years 5000 ^^areprof essiorvi I ft have hecc^ teachers and they have less 
than a 1% attrition rate. Ihe general ai:trition rate for Nov York City 
vas 16.2% in 1985-^, Developing ncv teachers frca the ranks of 
>.lassiJiod a^rol (cpXoyees can pay big dividends to our school systm, 

Anothai feature of ER 4X30 that thj AFT believes needs to be chained 
is Title H " Tinmvrfnl Assistance for mstituticnal Hecruitaent aid 
nstenticn. This title pits tederaX Doooy into traditiccaX teacher 
trainiog instituticcs ¥ith the hope that tt^ vllX produce larger nur^sexs 
of noedfid, qualified teachers, Ke believe that all aid in *->*<f« 
bhcuXd be result oriented, AooordicgXy m asX the cossittee tc oA! a 
^iiavisicn to Title H that tracfcs the results of institutionaX si^port, 
Vft ah»Ald kDc^ can> additioxuLl teachers this approach produces and tan 
these teachers fare when taXlcg the entry level teacher cce^^etency test 
that 
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susy statts sow requiro. ute asX that tba puzpoM s«ctloa of Title U bo 
oodiriod to incltiaa cba word '«qualifiedf' before studsits axsd that caroly 
prepariDg to entax tl» twtnhlnq profession is oot an adeguata iMa 
titio s2»uld bove a> ita purposa the preparation of teac^ars vbo can pass 
Iicex3sin9 exsca and itprcva tha pool of cazkOidates ?«wlHng to astar the 
tiwrMnj pcofessioQ. 

Tba AFT believes that tha fuzxls in this bill should be targeted on 
iodividuals rathaz than hlghaz oducatlcQ institutions. AIT urges tliat. the 
authorization ceilings betvoen Titles Z and H be reversed. 

You are as^ara, I aa sura, that there is currently a Dcr/e afoot to 
"restrusturepi education — to bring the sanageoent of teaching and 
learning to the school level so that taariwra hecvo the Creedca to 
aooccsodato f-^^TiIng practices to the asny different ways that shyVt.^ts 
loam. Its spoXasaen, cyself included/ argue that cur traditional factory 
aodel for school organization croat>» an envirczzsent that is actually 
unfriendly to student learning. Todays schools/ as yestarday's, ignore 
nost of Khat learning theory tells us about stodoits learn. Tho 
regiocnted/ loc):>stap character of today's s^»ols Urrit teacher 
iscgtnation and style/ thus lestrlcting tiwrMTig practice to a tan set 
pattaizs. Aooordingly ve are oonoemed ab&ut Sections 305 (X) (1) loA 
(2) . Z Mocder vhat research findings ars referenoad in these soctions? 

ATT doco uot si^pport locJdng professional devnlccosnt into a ziold 
based cp3n anj? one nodol. Kany a^^urcficbes are xteeded and experiaentation 
should to bo enoouraged. Z doubt that we would ever aay any ooe a^^^xcoach 
is best for all teachers, rrcnislng research should be csade available to 
schools and ti^chers as an aid to professional is^rovacaent/ not as a 
straight jac}cet that all ssust fit. 
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This bill actaxswlee^ the need to cn&xirago restnactiirliig: Title III 
— Professional Developaeut AcacSeoica — ciwourageg scliool based 
Esaziagaaent and shared decision csaKing. Diifortunately school restructoirlng 
wwyrvfcj^ DQXoly ooe of Euux/ goals of tMs title* 

I vould Ii3c8 to naXe three ^»ocific sijggestions: 

1. Radofioe the eligitoii*.ty roquirments for individual teachers, as wall 
as the requiraaents in state plans, so that tha sahbatical activities of 
scholarship rocipients will Jbe pricarily directed at school-wido change. 

2. Redefine the purpose of "professicoial devej ^ct ecadecdei*' to bo the 
preparation of both now and eacpericnoed staff to restructure schools 
through shared decisicn-oaXing. 

3. KaXe sclxaol restructuring the highest priority activity for TiUe HI 
activities rathar than nusber 5 on a long list of possible activities. 

APT believes that HR 4130 relies too hoacvily on current arrangeoents 
and does little to create possibilities for now and more proaising 
developaents In t^arh^r training and recniitjaent. By leveraging Bort of 
the bill's activities throtch Instituticos of higher oducatioa, rat^ 
««n allowing school districts to davelcp plans that bast zjeot their 
needs, BR 4130 locXs professional dovelcpasnt into a oold that Bay or nay 
not E»et the challenges of the 1990'-. Haw progrscjs in HR 3140 should ain 
at tappii^ ths initiative and creativity of teachers «)d othars in 
dasigning inservice progracs. 

I believe that those kinds of changes vculd aake BR 4130 a tnily 
significant initiative. The strategy outlined in BR 4U0 ocwld and should 
cake a federal stateoant about the need to create totally different 
schools frco the ones ve hove kncMi. 
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Tbaw is carrenUy vidcspnwsd reoognitira mxaj the best ©Sacatioa 
that w <3ol>«r8 wm bo prodlcat^X m I bsUcva 

that tha short-torn start tp fuoSs this bill could ssaSco availabls for 
school ctojga would savo us money dnm the road as schools begin to <&£ngs 
t!» ways thsy allocaU resources aixl the ways toachers tsach. Horo 
iS5>OLiauiUy, the mof federal investment r^iresented by HR 4130 must enable 
our «d»ols to educate a Utarate, thinting, functional and deoocratic 
citizenry. n» bottcsa line should be a better school systaa for all our 
children. 

itoe effort to gat tha federal govormant back in the business of 
8i?portlng t«5rf»r education and rocruitaent is stroogly si^^JortM by the 
APT. Ycur ez^dasis on professional develcEoent is veU taXan, and 
believe that focusing in-service training on activities that can have 
sajor iipact, such as school restructuring, wiU pay dividends if oore is 
done to involve teachers and, local school districts in the develcsBjent of 
progrscs. 

rmis Icgislatico is an icportant priority for the MT. I thank 
^^^^ EauJcins for his hard vorfc and interest in this laportant 
«doavor. Tightening of the focus and placing or^is on the issues that 
vill saXe or br^sX puhUc education in the I990's will maXe HR 4130 an 
«vcn better bill. Ohe teacher shortage atout to bit education presents us 
with an cjiportunity to rethink the role and structure of our stSxwls and 
to create a zDore fauoane and ef fecUve school cyst«a. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Shanker. The next witness 
IS Mr. Gordon Ambach, Council of Chief State School Officers. Mr. 
Ambach. 

Mr. Ambach Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have my prepared comments put in the is^jord, and rather than 
read them. Id like to summarize the key points which we have 
made. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, that will be the order. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Ambach. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, our 
Council very strongly supports H.R. 4130 with certain recomi^iend- 
ed changes that I will suggest. We believe that enactment of this 
Act and the incorporation, as I will state later, of certain provisions 
from H.R. 3909, is an extraordinarily important Federal action for 
this year. 

The support of teachers, the recruitment and the preparation of 
teachers is, m fact, a long-standing activity supported by the Feder 
al Government. 

There isn't any question here as to whether there is an appropri- 
ate Federal role, and I would cite back into the GI bill, which was 
not designed explicitly for purposes of training teachers, but there 
were many, many teachers at the end of the 1940s and the early 
1950s who came through that group. 

The NDEA in 1958, of course, was explicitly directed toward the 
recruitment and the preparation of teachers, and the in-service 
training for teachers. So we have an established tradition, and I be- 
lieve tl^t the bill before you at this point is in that tradition. We 
very, very strongly support it. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. Yd like to make a 
very special point of the emphasis on the recruitment and Prepara 
tion of minority candidates for teaching. 

Nine of the organizations, most of which will be testifying today, 
have formed a Task Force on minority teachers, and with this field 
gruup, which represents elementary and secondary education, and 
the higher educatiun secretariat, specific recommendations for in 
creasing the numbers of minority teachers have advanced. 

I've attached the recommendations of that Task Force to my tes 
timony. 1*11 not detail them, but I would indicate that you have es- 
sentially incorporated the major features of those three parts of 
our recommendations in this bill. 

I hope that you would give attention to the specifics of what 
we've suggested, and I would point out that I think this combina 
tion of elementary, secondary, and postsecondary advocacy is 
unique by way of what representation has been made on the impor 
tance of this issue and the necessity of incorporating these provi 
sions in new legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I might offer a few constructive recom- 
mendations which we believe would improve this legislation, and 
ril take them title by title. 

Title I on the Loan Incentive Program, we suggest one very im- 
portant change. Currently the provisions under this title would 
limit the factors of incentives for loans to students only after they 
have completed freshman and sophomore year. 
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In other words, forgiveness or cancellation features would not 
take effect until one was a junior or a senior. We believe that that 
should be changed, and given the other provisions of the bill, 
namely an expression of intent to teach and the commitments, of 
course, to teaching in order to ha/e cancellation, that you should 
make eligible even those who are just beginning their postsecond- 
ary education. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Ambach, may I interrupt, and I hate to 
do that, but the reason we follow that is because in the Perkins 
Loan, that's the procedure, and the limitation. Are you suggesting 
that we open up that subject which we really are trying not to do 
because we felt we might get into other problems. 

We'd open up the entire subject of the student loan procedure. 
Now, are you making that recommendation despite the fact that 
you are aware that that would possibly be the outcome of opening 
up the entire Perkins Loan procedure? 

Mr. Ambach. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are. Our deliberations on 
the Issues of recruitment have led to the conclusion that the candi- 
date for teaching should begin preparation right at the freshman 
year, or we will De at risk of losing some very talented, very able 
candidates. 

Given the pressure on students at this point with respect to fi- 
nancing tL^ir collegiate education, unless weVe going to provide in- 
centives from the very beginning, we will lose a good edge that 
could be put in thi*^ bill. 

I might go OK then, Mr. Chairman, to a comment about Title IL 
Under this particular title, the administration ox the program ib 
through state education agencies. I would point out that there are 
both secondary institutions and pustsecondary m&titutioni» involved 
in participation and properly so under Title II. 

We believe it s very important that you look at the proposal 
which is in the Senate bill, particularly Senator Kennedy's, c the 
administrative arrangement for their teacher corps, something 
comparable here, and look toward a cooperative relationship of ad- 
ministration between state agencies at higher education and ele- 
mentary and secondary education for purposes of handling the ap- 
proval of plans and administration. 

If I might make one other point on Title II, it tracks something 
that Al Shanker just said with respect to the way that plans should 
beset and reports provided on this title. 

I think you should have an explicit provision in the plans, there 
should be a demonstration that the use of funds increases the 
number of candidates in any one of the programs, and especially 
with respect to an increase in the number of minority candidates. 

If this title is used simply to support those who are already in 
place, it will not have achieved its purpose. I think you can do that 
by adding it to the criteria. 

On Title III, one significant point of recommendation for change, 
but first, one commendation. The heaviest authorization you have 
placed on this title— and I think that is properly so— is the matter 
of oroviding for professional development of those who are in che 
field. That is of extraordinary importance. 

We will not have reform, we will not have restructuring, we will 
not have change in the s>stem unless there is a heavy investment 
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in those who are already i practice, and so the authorization of 
500 million here is right. 

Now, one point by wa> of your pro\isions to divide these funds 
between discretion with the secretar> and an allocation to the state 
and to the local consortium. In thi'^ uill, you have 20 percent set 
aside for the secretar>, particularly to deal with interstate or inter 
national networks. 

In our judgment, that is too high. That, in fact, you should put 95 
percent of these funds directly into the consortmm in the states be- 
tween the local districts and the institutions and reserve but 5 per- 
cent for the secretary to deal with the special circumst<ances that 
we may have interstate or even international. That*s where the 
emphasis should be placed. 

That* mind you, would still be $25 million a year, a $100 million 
a year for that discretionary program out of $o00, we believe, is far 
too high. 

On Title IV, may I note simply our tremendous pleasure md de- 
light in seeing ecognition of the program ''teacher of the year,'* and 
we welcome the thought that there could be developed with Con- 
gress a special additional recognition for that program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you invited that we might also comment 
briefly on the proposals of Mr. Goodling and H.R. 3909, and I have 
two brief comments about them. 

The first is that the Title I of H.R. 3909 ought to be incorporated 
within the Title I of H.R. 4130. They've very similar purpo..es. We 
would recommend that you might earmark a certain portion of 
those funds under Title I of H.R. 4130 specifically for early child- 
hood— those who were in early childhood development, those who 
would teach in that area— but do incorporate those concepts togeth 
er. 

Finally, with respect to Title II of jii.R. 3909, there the concept is 
a bit different from anything else that you have in H.R. 4130, and 
bu the recommer.dation would be that you might add the provision. 

I urge this particularly because of the necessity of increasing the 
numbers of personnel in early childhood development and educa 
tion. Hopefully 1l\ this session, there will be an H.R. 3, a major 
child care and early child development bill. 

That together with the developments in the states and the local 
ities of an emphasis on early childhood education will require an 
increase in personnel in this area, and I can't think of a more ap- 
propriate way to have some specification. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, thank you for 
this opportunity. I will, of course, be very pleased to respond to 
questions after the panel is finished. 

[The prepared statement of Gordon M. Ambach follows.] 
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Mr Chaiman and c«abers of the Coomlttee: 

I am plt^ased to cesCify today on behalf of the Cout.cil of Chief 
State School Officers iCCSSO) in strong support of the Twenty- Flr-Jt 
Century Teachers Act vHJR and provisions the propo;»ed August us> 

F Hawkins Early Childhood and Flesientary Teacher Preparation and 
Retraining Act of 199C <»iR 3%9> 

Our Council cori^erdi vcu, Mr Ch^lln5an, anid thn rn^bfrs of th«. 
Cocalttee for your l<'jd»'rshlp In dofveloplng, thes^- os^st-ntldl acts to 
str^^-n^-.thtn »^Ur*:ntary and St-condarv teaching In America. The quality 
ot Aacrican educitlon l^ .ibsolutrly dependent upon the Cdpdclty of 
those p<ri.on'. who choose the prof t"sb Ion of teaching and upon the 
quailtv of the j'/fep..irat Ion thty r*'Ceive dnd the contlnuln^^ staft 
dv'V»_ loprtiHt tor which th»'y h^ve an opportunity The n^tlon'ji 
tNptctation tor Icprovlrig b-tudent perfyniidnce ovi;-r this ne\<, Uecide v-.ui 
hK r^.jili;:»d onl^' xf ^♦^ sl^ ralic.^nt Iv ln*,r*;c«v^' our iMtlonriil lnv*-str:«nt 
in tho'*- •ho te.ich 

Tht'.^ bllU nr*^ Cost tlc-ly ^nd thev ^t*- within n '.tr^nr tr.^aitK.i 
ot ttderal role supporting tht recrultm*'nt aud prep<ir,it l^^r^ of 
te.icb«-xv I cltK tvo Icpoftdnt pr^-deces^iori Th*- first l> th* G 1 
iJlli, although It was not -^p^-c 1 1 Ual ly identified as a teacher 
rtcrultr* .t <ind preparation pro^r<ii9, the 0 I Mil provided i cajo'^ 
'.ourc*^ ot support tor thf f ost - t>econd«irv tr-nlnlnii ot tho^e who vni'^Ttd 
te-i,chlr,^ In th^ U^*"^ 1<^UQ\ ,^ud ♦.rtriy 50s A -^ecor.d and c^re ^peciiic 
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axaapl'j Is the Nstlonsl Defenso Educitlon Act of 1958 « That Act 
provided loan forgiveness and specialized training prograns for 
teachers in service. In many respects it U a model Tor the 
legislation you advance now Th^re can be little arguaent chat the 
recruitoent and preparation of te . rs is a federal responsibility. 
There should be little arguaent -bout the nece«sity for a najor new 
cooaaitaent ot federal resources targeted in the manner you propose In 
Cheie bills. 

Th^-refore, Mr. Chairaan and members of the Cooaitt- , 1 aa pleased 
to express our strong support for H R 4130 and our hope that key 
elements of H R. 3909 can be incorporated Into H.R. 4U0 as I will 
indicate in a coaent 

We comend. especially, the provisions of H.R, 4l30 which support 
the rtfcruicaenf and preparation of talented oinority candidates for 
teaching Our Council is one of nine organizations which fora the Task 
Force on Minority Teachers I have been privileged to co-chair chat 
Task Torce We have advanced recoaaerdaciom to increase Che nuabt?r$ 
of minorities qualified for and serving in elementary and secondary 
teaching These recoaaendations are. in large part, reflected in your 
bill. I subiit for the record with ay testimony the recoaaendations of 
the Task Forca which have been adopted by the Forua for Educational 
Organization Uaders and the Higher Educacion SecreCariaC The accion 
of all these higher education and eleaencary and secondary education 
organizations is an unprecedenced efforc by che education comaunicy co 
unite in reiponse to this extraordinary need, 1 believe, Mr« Chairaar, 
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you will hear reference these recosaerdatloiiS froa several petsoR-s. 
testifying today 

Having seated our strong support for this legislation. E2«ay I 
suggest few alterations which woul*i strengthen the bill. 

TITLE I«"L0Atns Incentives for Teaehl-.g . Ve suggest one change in th»; 
provlslors for these Incentives UndeiT the prc»posed revislcr of 
Jectlon 469(f)(2) Special Cor^Jltlons. a student Is rot eligible to 
receive a loan froa this special account unleis the student bas 
successfully corspleted two years of a program of undergraduate 
*;duCv^tion We recociiifnd th*' tT-o->ear cc:3pletlon not be required. Tn*? 
trvuiendous n^-ed for f Inline tal assistance as an <it taction for taltjnted 
can'^*dates to enter teaching c^n not wait until the third year of 
undergraduate study So lont, at. a candidate expresses Intention to 
pursue a teaching career, the l.tcentlves of this bill should be 
available with the beginning of post-second«*ry stud> Incentive:* 
enter teaching Kust be substantial and they cust start fro3 the fir^t 
days of undergraduate pri^paratlon for chose who have deterctr«fd th*;^ 
wish to teach 

TITLE II- -Financial Assistance for Institutional Recrultsient and 
Retention of Individuals Preparing to Enter the Teaching Force t'r 4e r 
this Title, funds are administered by a *tate agreement through « 
single state education agency Agreeaents will Involve both higher 
education Institutions and secondary schools. Because of this 
Important llnka^je of the Institutions, the provisions for state agency 
adalnl strati on should be ^-stabtlshed In a patcem coaparable to th^t 
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for * counterpart provision In the s*mite bills now before the Senate 
Cocaltcee on Ubor and Kiiaan Resources. The bill should Include a 
provision for « cooperative arrargecent of adalnlstratlon between the 
state agencies viz^ ruso^— itillty for elenentary and secondary 
edac^cion and h«->»*r c<*ucatlon. 

TITLE III->ProfesslonaX De.'el opaent Acadezalaa . We cocaend, especially, 
the heavy ecphasis on the appropriation for this Title. Ic recognizes 
that the key to refora or restructuring or strengthening elenentary and 
secondary ed'acatlon today is In a heavy Investnent of professional 
develof3«nt. particularly for those currently practicing the 
profession have or.e important recosaendatlon H,R. 4130 earmarks 
20 percent of thss funds for grants by the Secretary of Educatlci. 
Such grants are, pre^usably. focused on Interstate, or even 
International, networks. Such projects oay be valuable, but an 
allocation of 20 percent of the funds Is the equivalent of $100 million 
per year for tMs purpose. Ve believe -hat is not justified. Th.^ 
essential needs for professional developsaent acadeales In the 
consortluas to be organized within the stttes. We recomend not eor^ 
than 5 percent of the total funds be eamarked for awf cds by th.^ 
Secretary with 9S percent of the funds available for consortia undt-r 
Section 303(a). 

TITLE IV-. Teacher Recognition We are delighted by the Inclusion of 
the provisions of Title IV, "Teacher of the Year Recognition ActV 
Thla prograa which has been under way nore than 3 decides has provided 
Itaportant state and national recognition of teachers. Th« opportunity 
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to develop *!ven greater recognition through a progran dev-^ mtfd with 
the Congress is most velcoce and has our full support. 

Mr Chalrcan and stecsbers of the Cooaictee. I cosaent briefly on the 
provisions of H R. 3<50> Flr«;t» I strongly recoimend Incorporation of 
Title I into Title I of H.R 4l30 with an addition of funds auCi.\*»'Zed 
tor appropriation and an earmarking for early childhood developisent and 
education programs Second. I urge you add Title II of H.R. 3909 to 
the overall bill We recoiriiend these additions because of the crlticdl 
t^3porcance of expanding availability of early childhood education 
programs, i: .ludlng, I note, the potential for congressional action on 
H R 3 and a slgniflcdnc new federal effort which links child care and 
early childhood education The provision of special funding to prepare 
personnel '>r the expanslo t of early childhood education progcars 
vhether funded by the federal governcent, statet., or local icies is 
essential 

Mr. Chalrtaan and nesLbcrs of the CocEnitt^e, once again I express our 
deep appreciation for che opportunity to express strong support for 
your Initiatives in recruiting and preparing elementary and secondary 
ifducatlon teach*frs I wou)d be pleased to respond to your question^ 
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TASK FORCE OH MINORITY TEACHERS 



PROPOSED FE.DE.RAL ACTION TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF MINORITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHING 



Statement of Need 

The number of mmorrty teache s *n Amencan elementary and secondary schools »s 
deQining. as iS the proportion of fB*nonty teachers The dedme occurs at a time when 
the proportion of minonty teachers to totai learners ts Signf*icantty lower than that of the 
minority students to total students ana a time *n wh ch the proportion of msnorrty students. 
especiaUy those at fisk, >s steadily increasing 



Urgent actions are needed at tejerai, s!aie» and tocai government levels and by 
.nstitutons of higher education to increase the numbers of minorities qualified for and 
serving in elementary and secondary teaching for the foilowng reasons. 

1 To assure that a substantial portion of talented and 
qualified persons fror all racial and ethnic groups are 
teachers; 

2 To Increase the number and proportion of minority role 
model teachers with special impact in helping minority 
students to succeed In education, at least through 
graduation from high school, and to pursue higher levels 
of education; and 

3 To Increase the number of minority teachers so that all 
elementary and secondary students will hav^ experience 
wHh these role modals, thereby advancing multicultural 
and multiracial understanding anu appreciation. 



Proposed Action 

National iead3rsh>p essentiai, f ederai resources must provided in partnership wrth 
states, localrties, ana instrtutions of ti ghei education to Support initiatives over at least a 
ten-year penod The proposed action includes three major parts. The first provides 
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ince~tr'e awards for minority candidates in undergraduate and gractuate study preparing 
to teach The second provides support of programs and pro.scts which introduce 
TJinonty studsuts in grades 7 through 12 to a teaching careor. The third provides 
Support for institutions of highei education, in conjunction with elementary and seconairy 
schools, to enable minorities to use caieer ladders combining study and employment or 
make professional changes to enter teaching. 

These provisions are not the sole means to soive the problem of increasing the numbers 
of mnority teachers, nor are they considered to be the only steps needed to address the 
comprehensive problems of qualified teacher Supply and demand ir. the United States 
They are. however, the highest priority actions we now recommend. 

A summary of the three parts of the proposal follows 
PROPOSED FEDERAL ACTION 



L Demonstration Programs to Increase Minority Candidates 
for Teaching l n_Elementarv and Secondary Schools 



Purpose To increase the number of minority candidates m 
undergraduate and graduate programs prepanng to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools 

E' gible Recipients Institutions of Higher Educaiion (IHE) compete for Federal 
demonstration grants administered by *he State Education 
Agency (SEA) under an approved State Plan. 

Description A 5-year cemunstration program, authorizing $50 million 
federal funds annua'iy. to be matched 50/50 by nonfederal 
funds and administered by the States. 

The Secretary of Education would allocate funds to states 
having approved plans which will increase the numbers of 
minority C3ndidates in teacher preparation programs. 
Federal funds would be allocated among the states on the 
basis of the proporton of minorrty pop ulation of the state 
to the total minority population of the nation. 
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(Section I continued) Each SEA with an approved plan would cond ict a 
competition open to all public and private undergraduate 
and graduate IHEs, including community colleges, 
approved teacher preparation programs. The SEA would 
select the most promising proposals which commit the 
institution to increase the number of minority candidates m 
Its teacher preparation program. Priority wooid be given 
to institutions with records of success in enrolling and 
graduating minority students. 

Continuation grants would be subject to annual reporting 
by the reapient IHE of progress made in achievement of 
the performance standards established in its project. 

Grants to IHEs would provide incentive awards to students 
and the costs of administration and evaluation of 
demonstration projects. IHEs would make incentive 
awards to eligible students with a total value of $3500 a 
year for up to four full-time undergraduate years and 
$7000 for ooQ full'time year of graduate study. Each 
incentive award would be used either as a "scholarship" or 
a "performance payment" or combination of the two as 
determined by the institution and student. For each 
student the part of the award used to support the cost of 
college attendance would be considered a scholarship. 
The amount could range from $3500 to zero for 
undergraduate students and $7000 to zero for graduate 
students. Students using the award for scholarship aid 
would have to neet the need aiteria for eligibility for 
Stafford Loans under Title IV of the Higher Education Act. 

The balance of the incentive award for each year would be 
reserved by the IHE in escrow for use as a performance 
payment(S/ to be made at the end of each year of 
elementary and/or secondary teaching completed for 
which the candidate Is obliged to serve. 

Performance payments would be nontaxable. If 
candidates fail to complete their teaching obligation, their 
escrow accounts would revert to the program and be 
available for other candidates. 
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(Section I continued) An incentive award would be in additon to any other 
federal, state, or institutional student aid for which the 
student is otherwise eligible but the part of the award used 
as scholarship togeiher with other aid received in any one 
year could not exceed the cost of attendance in that year. 
It would not be considered "income" for purposes of 
calculating eligibility for student aid or taxes. 

Incentive awards would be limited to candidates who are 
in good academic standing.who demonstrate their 
commitment to teaching by obligating themselves to 
complete at least one year of service in public or nonpublic 
elementary or secondary school for each year In receipt of 
an award as an undergraduate and two years of teaching 
for one year as a graduate student recipient. Award 
recipients who decide not to teach must repay the awards 
received with interest in lieu of teaching. 

In any year the total ootential demonstration grant to an 
IHE would be based on the proposed number of minority 
candidates to be increased over the number for the base 
year (1988-89) multiplied by $3500 per undergraduate or 
$7000 per g-gduate student year award. IHEs would have 
discretion as to the number of students, level of study and 
distribution of incentive awards among eligible students. 

For administration of the State Plan and for evaluation of 
the demonstration projects, the state education agency 
would be authorized to use up to 5% of the state's 
allocation. 



!L Introduction to Teaching 

Purpose: To identify and encourage minority studentb in the 7th 
through 12th grades to aspire to and prepare for careers 
in elementary and secondary school teaching. 

Elicjible Reapients, Local Education Agenaes (LEA) through Suta Education 
Agencies (SEA). 
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Description Feder?; funds would support projects in local school 
districts which would include but not be limited to teaching 
career exploration programs, introduction to teaching 
partnerships of LEAs and teacher training 
programs.work-study. teaching assistant or tutorial 
programs, ''future teacher* clubs or activities and spedal 
projects to prepare minority students for entry into 
teaching preparation programs. 

Implementator. $25M per year would be allocated among states on the 
basis of the minority population percentage in each state 
to the total national minority population with no state 
receiving less than $50,000. States would award project 
funds on the basis of competitive applications from local 
education agencies^ 



UL Support Programs for Teaching Career Ladders 
j QT Career Changes to Teaching 

Purpose To attract minority candidates to careers in teaching 
elementary and secondary school who are in school 
support or paraprofessional positions, attending 
community colleges, or in occupations other than teaching 
and seek a career change to teaching. 

Eligible Recipients Institutions of Higher Education (I HE) in conjunction with 
Local Education Agendes (LEAs). 

Description A nationally competitive program to encourage IHEs 
together with LEAs to design and implement projects to 
encourage and enable minorities without preparation and 
qualifications to teach to have such preparation and gain 
such qualifications. Projects would include but not be 
limited to coordinated efforts of IHEs and LEAs for 
paraprofessionals to prepare for careers as licensed 
teachers while in paraprofessional practice, teaching career 
counseling services, public information recruitment 
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vSectton til continued; 



activities, identifying promising minority students attending 
community cctleges, and career reentry projects with 
special professional preparation arrangements. 

Impiementation. $20M per year administered by the United States 
Department of Education for nationally competitive IHE 
applications prepared in conjunction with LEAs and 
endorsed or commented on by the appropnate SEA. 



April 6. 1989 
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Chairman Hav'kins. Thank you, Gordon. The next witness is Dr. 
David Imig, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. iMiG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appear today to speak in 
favor of H.R. 4130, the Twenty -First Century Teachers Act. I have 
a prepared statement for .he record that Fd like ta submit to you. 

On behalf of AACTE and m> colleagues in the teacher education 
community, I want to commend >ou for your leadership in develop- 
ing and introducing this legislation. 

We believe that it v^Hl fulfill many of the purposes outlined and 
will contribute to allevic.*ing the shortage of minorit> teachers in 
the Nation* 5 teacher work ibrce. 

While we believe that all components of the Twenty-First Centu- 
r> Teachers Act hav merit, my comments today will be limited to 
l.tle II of this legislation. Financial Assistance for Institutional Re- 
crUitnient and Retention of Individuals Preparing to Enter the 
Teaching Force, and the impact that it could have on the recruit- 
ment of minorities into teaching careers. 

If v/e accept the premise that minorit} teachers can be an impor- 
tant influence in the education of all children and youth because 
they are able to bridge the language and cultural differences and 
interpret behavior in ways that teachers from other backgrounds 
may not, then we h. ve much work before us to prepare the teach- 
ers we need for the future. 

In 1987, a survey conducted by AACTE for teacher education 
found that racial and ethnic compositioii of uur nation's K-12 en- 
rollment is in startling contrast to enrollments In schools, colleges, 
and departments of education. 

That is, the proportion of B^ack, Hispanic, Asian, and Native 
American elementar> and secondar> students is far greater than 
the proportion of these minoiities enrolled in programs leading to 
teaching careers. 

During the past three >ears, AACTE*s members have reported 
an increase in teachei educatioii student enrollmePi^ of more than 
fi5 percent, but ver> little of that increase is by minoiity students. 

We believe that Title II of the Twent>-First Century Teachers 
Act will help to address the problem. Schools, colleges and deoart- 
ments of education are anxious to implement recruitment pro 
gramfe such as those suggested in our publicatioii. Recruiting Mi- 
Porit> Teacherb, which we have shared with membe-s of he com- 
mittee. 

We think that providing modest grants to institutions J higher 
education to initiate and su:»tain recruitment p'-ograms, such as 
those described in Title 11, and which has been }ndor3ed by the 
FEOL/Higher Education Secretariat Task Force on Minority 
Teachers, of vvhich Gordon Ambach spoke previously, is extremely 
important. 

We recognize that recruiting targeted groups of individuals into 
a particular career lb a comple.\ and expensive process. Although 
some school districts, states, and institutions have developed 
projects to attract minority students into teaching because these 
p^-ograms are ver> costly in time an^' noney, most institutions are 
neither able to sustain nor expand them. 
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The proposed awards to colleges and universities to design and 
inmplement minority recruitment projects will help us translate 
good Ideas into successful programs. 

Programs such as those described in Title II will make a differ- 
ence, but even the> will not be able to recruit a sufficient number 
of teachers for schools with rapidl> changing ethnic populations. 

A jarring, but true fact, is that the next generation of minority 
^oungsterii will be taught by teachers who are white, suburban and 
middle class, teachers who need to be far more sophisticated in 
their understanding uf how various children and >outh learn, how 
they are motivated, and how the> can perform best in school. 

All teachers need more understanding of what is now labeled 
multicultural education. For that reason, we urge that at least 10 
percent of Title II funds be reserved to promote multicultural edu 
cation for all prospective teachers, regardless of ethnic background, 
who are now enrolled in teacher education programs. 

An> institution with an approved teacher preparation progran. 
would be eligible to compete for these awards, and we believe that 
this addition to Title II wouH be an excellent component and com 
plement to the cultural awareness emphasis described in Title III. 

Let me say that I am pleased to note the involvement of institu 
tions of higher education in the design and operation of the profes 
sional development academies described in Title III. We are con 
cerned about the suggestion that teacheris can learn new content 
area through in-service programs, how^^ver, and we are concerned 
that teaching out-of-field is a serious problem in this coun'r>. 

When an English teacher is given a few in-service courses in 
math and assigned a calculus class to teach, a shortage problem is 
addressed but both students and teachers are disadvantaged in the 
process. 

Looking toward these kinds of shortcuts as a wa> to reduce 
teacher shortage works against professionalism in teaching. 

Mr. Chairman, Tm pleased to see the attention of the prepara 
lion of piofessionals to work with pre-school children expressed in 
H.R 3909, the Augistus F. Hawkins Earl> Childhood and Elemen 
tary Teacher Preparation and Retraining Act of 1990. 

AACTE is concerned that well-intended, but unqualified persons, 
are being employed in child care facilities at teachers. To that end, 
we are conducting a major study of state policies in regard to the 
pre-service and in-service education of early childhood personnel. 

When that study is completed later this fall, we will be pleased 
to sha*e the findings with your committee. 

Mr. Chsai-man, I am honored to have had the opportunity to 
share these views of the teacher education community witn you 
and with members of the Education and Labor Committee. Of 
course, I'd be pleased to respond to questions that you ma> have. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared stat<?ment of Dr. David G. Imig follows;] 
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Mf. chdtiraaft, xe^bers ot thic CoaiEittit'r , 1 «a David laiH» Exfcutivf 
C'ii»-*.»'r ot th»- Arerivan A^soc laticn Coilege&> tot Teachtr Eciucaiion. I 
ipf»>ar toiav 10 NpeaK in tavor ot H R, ^130, the Twenty-First C*?ntur\ 
TH«chi?rs Act Cn b»-halt ot AACTE and oy coU^«g «s in th*? t»»ftchHr fdacMtion 
coxDunit?, I want to coia^nd yea tor your i«ader««hip in dev»*ioping tad 
introduwiRK thi> l*?gisliition. Vt? beli^-ve that it will s^rve m«* i catalyst 
to • nhan^e our t<*oi ot ainoriiy iHach<fr'» by providing opportuniti*** to tnosi- 
kno hvnv not pttfYiousiy tf^*n tuU p^ktticip&nt* in our education ^yst»-si. 

■1cii*»-' t«-iie'VH ^ii corpon»fnts ot th** Twtrnty-Fir^t C»ntuir> T^'don^rv 
r*.v^* -Ktit. ^oa::Hnr^ toctay addr^Ns th^ vignitic^nt ir^^c. Title n ^-^t 
thi 'lation--f ifMnuidi As^ i tHnc»- tor In\titution<il Jv^fuitc^-nt nfid 

^.'»'^Ti^n 't Ifiiv^iucijN F'r^'j 4i ifi).' to £• i-r th»- T»>a^hirip, For:^'--»-o>^ld Khvp 
^ t. 'n- jtv. t ait::«-nt -'t rinoriti^ into t^'H^-hmR t^arifer^ It v»- ^ccn^pt that 
zkuotii, tfd>.hHi ^ >n t*- sin icport^nt intAunriLK in th»- education ot Minority 

« ^ra ..I'.rpri't l^-.LtvJi.t m \, ■»> th'^t t^'S'-ht-r' tro^ of.< c 
»I^^''J ihrH k.' h -xvj ^ulK wor? '"lor** i pr*--]" -^r*- 

»^ r*->"d »'*r7 Jki ;* \ .ondui^tra b\ the /C'-ti'.^n o;.iAti(.r. '4 

. t'-i ^ L^uiati^n t.^r*d fhdt ihK r^^i^l ^n:t * tl-nii- ^ '^^f o > i» a 

'■I r. tTicr. '-^^ ^rirol.l-«n» i in ft liny' contr.. ? r o » nroi r.t > in 

' / . : , . \ 'Ti , «r J 't^i iv Ar»- r >3n H'i*- tHTii^ ^r J -vnd (.r.u-ar » 
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»'4u«wAti».A stuierif* ot :;ox*- than pri^tfnt* but wrv tfw ot th«?*.e btudent-^ 
^rr trcs scinocitv )?.roup^ 

■V t^-iifv^f Titiif n Ql the Tvfnty-Fir^^t Ci-ntury Tifachisr* Act viil hifip 
thl^ p«obi»'2. Svhool*. colleges and depMr'^aent* of education «r« 
^an^A^uN to icrA**iKfnt .^cruitaent progra^i^ t.u<.h «s those suggested in AACTE » 
rutii^dticn. Rft.niitinif KinorltT T^'echers . Providing aodtfst grants to 
jin- t Atution^ vX high»*r »-du'.<ition to initiate- z^^ZMitz^nt programs — such as 

ribtd in Titi** II--h«*^ b*'*'n i^ndorsed b> the FEOL^ Higher Education 
.sk. ift jc iat 1<i.k Fv'tv*- on flinyiity THavhHt's--vl whi.h Gordon Asitiich *»pokB 

•t- r»fcogniZif thjit jfHcrjiting targieti^'d groups ot individuals intc^ a 
p^f t uj..*)t >.(4r»'*'£ A '-ospiifx srd *'Xp*'n*»ivi» pro^.^'^i*. Although i>oow ihChool 

tiuts, siiitrs and insti*utions hsv*? developed projic-ct* to attract 
-if.^iit', studt-nt^ int > t^Avhing. bfLMubi?' the^v** progracb art? v*;ry ^o^»tiy in 
tkz*- ^^ni ront-y. xc«,t ir*^ti tion* n^ithet suttain nor expand thea. Thv 
ptcpQ.*"^ ^W'ttdv; to collKgev iiDd uni r 5. 1 1 i^s to dtrsign and icpleit-nt 
^if.ocAt^ r"""- «uitc:rnt proj*'Lt^ will h^'lp trdn-l'sii' ^,ood id^^i'^ into 

Fro^'jrf-v s^ch -ho-.t-' dHbcJritnd in Titlr IZ vill stake * dif f^rfe-nc*? . 
Ut « /"-n th»-y viil n^t t»- ^blr to r<^^ruit a suiticlt-nt nutter ot t»?achfrs 
t>>i .^coi- With i^piJi/ ^n,s..g<ng •■'thnl: popuiationN Th^ rH^ilty that 
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the next generation of ainority youngsters »ill te taught by teachers who 
are white, suburban and oiddle class, teachers vho need to be far oore 
sophisticated in their understanding of how vario-:s children and youth 
learn, how they are notivated. and how they can reriw.n best in school. All 
teachers need oore such understanding of what is now labeled multicultural 
education. For that reason, we urge that 10 percent of Title li funds be 
reserved to promote aulticultural education for prospective teachers, 
regardless of background, who are now enrolled in teacher education 
programs. Any institution »fith an approved teacher preparation prograa vould 
be eligible to cocpete for these awards. Fe believe this addition to Title 
II would be an excellent conplenent to the -lultural awareness eaphasi, 
described in Title III. 

AACTE is pleased to note the iavolvejsent of institutions of higher 
education in the design and operation of professional ceveiopaent academies. 
However, we are concerned about the suggestion that tea<^hers can learn nr 
content areas through inservice. Teaching out-of- field is a serious 
problem. When an English teacher is given a few inservice courses in =ath 
and assigned a calculus class to teach, a shortage prob.eo is addressed but 
both students and teacher are disadvantaged in the proce«. Looking toward 
these kinds of short-cuts as a way to reduce teacher shortages works against 
professionalise in teaching. 

Mr. Chairaan. Mr. Goodling. I aa pleased to see the attention to 
preparation of professionals to work with pre-school children expressed m 
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HR 390^. the Augustus F. Hivkins Early Childt.ood and Eleneatarv Teacher 
Preparaticr* and Petralning Act of 1990. aaCTE is concerned that veil- 
intended but unqualified persons are being eaployed in child care facilities 

teachers. 7o that *?nd ve are conducting a oajor study of state policies 
in regard to the preservice and insenrice education of early childhood 
personnel. This study will be coapleted in the Fall and I would be hap^y to 
Sh5ire our findings with this Cocsittee. 

Mr. Chairman . I a? honored to have had an opportunity to share the 
views of t?ie teacher eaucation coasunity with you and neobers of the 
Ei^catica and Labor Cosziittee. I would be pleased to respond to any 

qa*sticr.s you say have. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness on the panel is Dr. Stroup, 
Senior Fellow, American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Strovp. Thank you, Mr. Chai'-man. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I would like submit my written report for 
the record, and Til only highlight a few points. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, that is the order. 

Dr. S'^ROUP. Thank you. I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
testify and to support the Twenty First Century Teachers Act. For 
the last seven years I have served as president o^ Murray State 
University in far western Kentucky, an institution that was recog- 
nized by the Southern Regional Educational Board for establishing 
the education of teachers as the top institutional priority, and 
making substantial changes in the direction and the education of 
teachers. 

Soon I will be moving to Southeast Missouri State University in 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, an institution which was recently recog- 
nized by the American Association of State Colleges and Universi- 
ties for developing innovative curricula and teacher preparation 
programs. 

I have been intimately involved with the preparation of teachers 
and the recruitment of teachers for almost 20 years. On behalf cf 
the colleges and universities long identified with teacher educatici, 
the original normal schools, I represent a set of state colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation that are terribly interested in 
all of the items that are listed in your Twenty-First Century Teach- 
ers Act. 

In 1983, we formed a Task Force on Excellence in the Nation s 
schools and identified area^ where we felt we needed to do some 
work in order to improve. 

We also singled out some priority areas in which we needed your 
help and the need for a national program that addressed the con- 
cerns of attractmg and retaining talented students, especially mi- 
nority students. 

We also felt a need for a national program and assistance in 
strengthening professional development programs fur teachers in 
school settings, and we also identified the need for developing inno- 
vative approaches for the preparation of teachers in rural areas 
and the way to establish new partnerships for schools and tY rec- 
ognition of teaching as a profession. 

Needless to say, all the components of H.R. 4130 really do ad- 
dress all of our needs and our concerns. We applaud >ou for taking 
this important step. 

We know, along with the rest of the panel, in day-to-iay oper- 
ation that there is, indeed, a teacher shortage, and the attraction 
and retention of greater numbers of qualified and caring teachers 
is our highest priority, but the dependency on loans, rather than 
scholarsh p funding, has caused a very unhealthy imbalance in stu 
dent aid funding for all students. 

Our primary policy objective is to reverse that trend and to make 
more grants and scholarships available to students and programs 
such as the Pell Grants and specific higher education programs, 
such as the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship program. Title I, 

O 
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which is the Loan Incentives for Teaching, at least assists us in 
doing that 

We would suggest more specifically that you do a number of 
things. One is that we support amending part E of Title IV of the 
Higher Education of 1965 Act rather than adding new provisions to 
existing pro-ams. 

We feel it s especially important to establish a new capital con- 
tribution using separate funds and we are especially supportive of 
the bold, nev-v "Expedited Cancellation" provision. Its very impor- 
tant with these students for them to be able to make a distinction 
between a loan program and one in which there are forgiveness 
provisions. 

The other thmg is that a number of our states have tried loan 
forgiveness programs, and for many of them, it has been limited to 
practicing vvithin or teaching within the states. 

We want to support the major distinction in H.R. 4130 in this 
loan forgiveness program because students then will be able to see 
teaching opportunities outside the state where the> borrowed the 
loan funds. 

There are a couple of other points that I want to highlight just 
quickly. One is that I am supportive of the 125 percent of the ag- 
gregate amount of loans to be cancelled being returned to the insti- 
tution as an incentive to offset our administrative costs, and to pro- 
mote the program with our perspective students. 

Thi« ivili help us promote the program, and also help us under- 
wrA*-e the heavy administrative cost of administering such a pro- 
gran I would also encourage you to consider providing a special 
allowance on loans being administered by institutions to help us 
offset administrative costs and also to set aside a percentage in ad- 
dition which would help us disseminate mformation to perspective 
students, and to encourage students to take advantage of these 
loan programs. 

One of the things that we have found is that on such loan for- 
giveness programs, it*& very important to educate the public, and to 
educate the students often as early as the beginning years in high 
school, so it's very important that we have funds to do*^so. 

We re also supportive of Title II and also want to say -o you that 
we have a long term investment in the statements thai you have 
made and the things that you are trying to promote in Title II. 

In my experience in Kent.icky, utilizing desegregation funds for 
similar purposes validated that the recruitment and encourage- 
ment of minority students has to begin early in middle school 
years, and that it takes a long-term investment. 

So, I would encourage you to support Institutions and to support 
this program over the long term, so that we will see the results 
which will be long-term in coming. 

In addition, the linkage programs with community colleges really 
do provide greater numbers of students entering teaching profes- 
sions. We have found that in a number of ou. programs in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, and especially among the non-traditional stu- 
dents. 

We would encourage you to keep this component where the insti- 
tutions are supported in linkage programs between community col- 
leges and state universities. 
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Needless to sa>, we would also suggebt aliocation formulas which 
would at least give each &tate minimum funding for such programs. 

We're also supportive of Title III and the teacher recognition pro- 
gram of Title IV and as colleges and universities affiliated with the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, we view 
t teacher preparation as central, not peripheral to our mission. 

We applaud >our initiatives and we want to support in whatever 
wa> we can, including assisting you in writing specific languages in 
parts of the bill, and we, as AASCU, consider the National schools 
p as our top national priority and will assist you in any way possible 

for the enactment of this particular legislation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kala M. Stroup follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 



I am pleased for the opportunity to testify on the proposed 
Tw«nty-Fir»t C«nt Ttaoh«r» Act (HR 4130) . I endorse and 
applaud your effo^^s to focus the nation's attention and 
resources on constructive efforts to strengthen the teaching 
profession and improve the nation's educational enterprise. 

For the last seven years i have served as President of Hurray 
State University in far western Kentucky, an institution which 
was recognized by the Southern Regional Education Board for 
establishing the education of teachers as a top institutional 
priority. And soon I will be moving to Southeast Missouri State 
University in Cape Girardeau, an institution which was recently 
recognized by American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities for developing the most innovative curricula in 
teacher preparation programs in 1989. Both universities are 
active members of the American Association of State colleges and 
Universities, whose members are committed to assisting the 
nation's schools and who provide a majority of the nation's 
teachers. 

On behalf of the colleges and universities long identified with 
teacher education, I am pleased with the provisions of the 
"Twtnty First C«ntury T«ach«r» Act" . The goals of AASCU 
institutions rem^^in compa\.ible with those of the public schools 
and, in fact, with the goals of our society at large. AASCU 
institutions pioneered in expanding opportunities for minorities 
and working class f amilies. . . in countless rural and remote areas 
of the country... we play a vital role in educating generation 
after generation of teachers. 
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In 1983 AASCU formed a Task Porco on Bxcollonca in the nau.on's 
schools and identified several areas that this Act addresses. 
Singled out as priority issues were: l) the need for a national 
program that addressed the concern of attracting and retaining 
talented students, especially minorities, 2) strengthening 
professional development programs in school settings, 3) 
developing innovative approaches for the preparation of teachers 
to serve rural and urban settings, and, 4) establishing 
partnerships with schools. This Act addresses the concerns our 
universities have identified and have continually reaffirmed as 
inportant . 

My comments focus on the provisions of the bill which I can 
relate to my experience as an educator for 30 years and the 
experience of the States of Kentucky and Missouri with state 
incentive programs for teachers. Both states have initiated 
programs with loans or loan provisions intended to recruit and 
retain prospective teachers. 

Mr Chairman, i was most distressed to hear the Assistant 
Secretary of Postsecondary Education, Department of Education, 
say at a recent congressional hearing on SB X676 that "While 
shortages may occur in certain states or local areas or in 
certain fields, there is no evidence of an overall teacher 
shortage now, nor does it appear that there will likely be one in 
the foreseeable future." Apparently the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the same Department of Education 
would disagree with the Assistant Secretary. Projections of 
enrollment and teacher needs to the year 2000 made by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics indicated that there 
will be 4.3 million additional elementary and secondary students 
by the year 1998, and, S00,000 more classroom teachersi I agra« 
with the Chair who seansi to accept the statement of projected 
need for teachers* 
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The attraction and retention of a greatoi number of quali^'-.ed and 
caring teachers in the education profession must conmanc* our 
highest priority. The dependency on loans rather than 
scholarship funding has caused an unhealthy imbalance in at*j!Hont 
aid funding for all students and our primary policy objective is 
to reverse! the trend and make more grant and scholarship funds 
available to students in programs such as poll Grants and 
specific higher education programs such as the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarship program. Alternatively, I believe that the 
provisions of HR 4130 are valuable and essential to our nation's 
future workforce. 

I heartily endorse the provisions of Titl» I* Loan inoontives for 
T^aohinq. The uses of funds as loan incentives would encourage 
the attraction and retention v.f talented students to the field of 
educauion without further adding to the loan bv^^Uen of college 
students who intend to honor their comroitment to enter teaching 
when they graduate. 

More specifically, I support: 

1. Amending Part E of Title IV of the HEA of 1965 rather 
than adding new provisions to existing programs. 
Especially important is 1) the establishment a n«¥ 
capital contribution using separate funds, and, 2) the 
bold, new **Exp«dited Cancellation" provision for those 
who enter teaching. 

2. Expanding to $18,000 or $9,000 per year the maximum 
aggregate loan limits for juniors and seniors under 
Section 464(a)(2)(B) of the HEA of 1965 makes the 
impact of the "Expedited Cancellation" even more 
crucial for those who now hesitate to borrow more to 
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finance educational costs. 

Making the major distinction between :ip 4130 loan 
forgiveness provisions and many state programs which 
limit the ability of students to seek employment 
opportunities outside tho state where they borrowed the 
loan funds. Critical needs exist across state 
boundarie:> and in many more geographical locations than 
presently qualify for cancellation under many existing 
state loan cancellation guidelines. 

Allowing expedited cancellation for the performance of 
teaching service in critical needs areas in combinc^tion 
with schools defined as eligible under chapter I 
current criteria is a positive provision. Addin9 new 
criteria for expedited cancellation provisions such as 
the nawly designated schoolwide projects under section 
1015 (B) of the ESEA of 1965 is a thoughtful change. I 
strongly •n4ors« adding rural and geographically 
isolated ftvihoolo as an axpanded nlt«rnative for 
invoking th4» »»Expodlted Cart^aiation". This provision 
is strongly supported by aascU. We would like to work 
with the coaaittee to develop criteria for the 
definition of rural and isolated and «^ n include urban 
as part tho dafinitioa so that it acts to expand the 
list of eligible schools and boost the incentive for 
prospective teachers to make the commitment to 
teaching. We strongly believe that tha distribution of 
teachers in rural and urfc.^n loc^^Ion^ is a problem for 
which no real incentive has yet been develope<i. Thi£, 
bill offers one measure to acknowledge the problem. 

Research on National Direct student Loan borrowers who 
borrowed later in their college careers shows that they 
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felt more positive about such borrowing than students 
who borrowed during their freshnan year. HR 4130 would 
not only reduce the chances of student default claims 
by avoiding the award of funds during the freshman and 
sophomore, most, "at risk" years but provide more 
aggregate loan funding to those mos": likely to enter 
teaching and fulfill the forgiveness provisions of the 
program. I would ask that the dofement proviaiona 
av lablo under the National Direct Student Loan 
prograna and other loan programs would apply for HP 
4130. 

6. The loan forgiveness provision of the National Defense 
Student Loan program of the I960»s is excellent 
testimony to the effectiveness of this initiative and 
of the ability of universities to administer such 
programs. I am supportive of the 125 percent of the 
aggregate amount of loans to be cancelled being 
returned to the institution as an incentive to offset 
sone administrative costs and promote the program with 
prospective students. I* however, would encourage you 
to consider providing for a special allowance on tho 
loans being adaini-iterod by the institution to help 
offset adninistrative coats. I would «ot <&8ida a 
separate percentage in addition specifically for the 
purpose of disseainating information to prospective 
atudeats. No such provision now exists for the Perkins 
Loan program but a special allowance is paid on 
Stafford Loans. Institutions, unlike lenders in the 
Stafford Loan Program, originate the loan, hold tbe 
note, service the account including billing and 
collection, and maintain a record of all other 
transactions related 'co the borrower's account. In 
addition, the time and effort required to track 
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graduates after graduation will create an institutional 
workload burden which should bo offset by such an 
allowance. 

Tl tXf II, rinangjnl ftgiist^noa for institution ft i f ^^. r uif nt ^ tr^ ^ 
Rftfa^ ^ 9n <?C Inaivldiiftlg Pr<D«rinq To gnf r T h« Te«onino y^ yy^ 
an essential and critical component of this bill. It provides 
financial assistance to institutions of higher education for 
programs to identify, recruit, retain students, especially 
minority students, to enter the teaching profession. My 
experience in Kentucky utilizing desegregation funds for similar 
purposes validated that recruitment and encouragement of minority 
students must begin early with the middle school years being 
important, in addition, linkage programs with community colleges 
provide greater numbers of students entering the teaching 
profession especially among non-traditional students. Funds to 
encourage universities and colleges to enter into long ran^e 
partnerships yield more significant results. 

I support Che allocation of these funds to state Education 
Agencies on the basis of the criteria established by the 
Secretary which considers: i) the nuabor of institutions in the 
states that are HBCU aad Hispanic-serving, 2) have prepared or 
are now preparing substantial numbers of teachers for service in 
rural schools or geographically isolated areas, 3) inatitutiona 
which have the highest number of Pell Grant recipients, and, 4) 
institutions with articulation agreements to accept and honor 
credits awarded by community anC juaior collage^ preparing 
students in a 2 year program of study in full satisfaction of the 
first 2 years requirements of that institution of higher 
education or institutiors that are mak^^- -ibstantial progress 
toward adoption of such an agreement. 
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AASCU and I would be pleased to work with the Coimaittee to 
develop the number of eligible institutions who night benefit 
froa these criteria and to determine the distribution effect on 
the states. Z would «ak you to consider «n allocation firnula 
which allovad a siniaua l«val of funding for each stato. 

The presence of a plan for recruiting and retention enhancements 
as a prerequisite for funding is a positive step which I support 
along with the reporting requirement that the Secretary submit to 
Congress, no later than 5 years after enactment, an evaluation of 
the ef fwctiveness of the program. 

Z applaud th« cotaaittaa for its foresight in proposing Title ZZZ. 
th« •gtablisha ent of Professional DoveJlopaftii t Acadegies , The 
presence of a consortia as coaponent of this bill is an excollenf 
way to proaote better coordination and coauuaication aaong 
diffezent types of institutions and entities outside higher 
education and across state boundaries and with foreign nations. 
Institutions of higher education and other eligible entities 
would be encouraged to work together to enhance quality 
professional training lor oar e>.i;5tAng and future workforce and 
for our Nation's schools. 

While I support the Professional Dcvelopnent Academies, I would 
like the Committee to consider allocating the funding more 
equitably between the State Educ<ition Agency and the Secretary of 
Education. The distribution could be 50% for the Local Education 
Agency to distribute and 50% for the Secretary of Zducation to 
allocate on a competitive basis anong eligible applicants. I 
believe it is healthy to expect eligible applicants to provide 
evidence that the protocoionai aoveiopnent acadeny will provide 
intert:itate, intrastate, international, or other exenplary 
programs. Contort la Agreerenta, I agree, should be approved by 
thf* Secietary ot Educ-ation and r»>q(uUtionT. govtrnmg thitr. 
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provision also should be developed by the Secretary, 

Vou have hit the nail on the head with provisions of the bill 
that expect funds to be used for support and inservice activities 
in areas of need, research and practice, upgrade of skills of 
teachers, .ecruitment and training of teachers, with the highest 
priority going to minority individuals and individuals serving in 
shortage areas as deternined by Berbers of the Consortia. It is 
important that you included school nanagement, guidance, outreach 
to business and c^mnunity groups as partners with expst ations 
that intrastate, interstate and international networks be 
encouraged. 

Decisions concerning the education ot teachers and the continued 
professional deveioprent ot teachers are the s-hared 
r€spon:?ibility of the univerr-ity faculty, practitioners, and 
other Tf luted prot »-Si:.ion.i Jr.. 

Ve-irs ot 5uccpr.-tul ^ixperience in pr^p^rinqf teachers has 
convinced no that thoi:;e who prjctict- m the schools are partners; 
m conce cuaii^ing, pUnninq, dev^..iopinq, and delivering teacher 
education proqirjrr.. iuiKewir^o, the Knowledge foaine ot a 
protection, acc^r.-. to resource- r,»te* i^i-j;. and r.choiariy experti'-.e 
all are tound on university carpuii»'.;, Xbe recruitrent an<i 
induction ot new teacht-rt-. and the continuing prof viasional 
developr?ent ot aU tducator^-. can be conducted at highe^it quality 
levei-5 when thi-Tc is a partner ^-.hjip jtctwccn the uni^'enuty and the 
practicing protescaon. 

TUJ«.y_^X«>Ach«r_?i9co^niti_on, r» prej^-ntt:. a corvrendabie initiative 
to Identity exenpiary toachti-. and provjde then with nation 
viirihAiity tor both the tt jcher md tt-.jtching a proteoi^'^.-. i 
applaud thi-^ ctlort to better recc^ni^e teach»-rv. and te-^chlng. 
In addition, i buliava there is aQple rooo to recognix* exeaplary 
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t«acbiD9 preparation prograas which aight sarva as a prototypa 
for eaerging or continuing teacher education prograa. AASCU 
would be willing to assist the Cosnittee in identifying such 
exesplary programs should the Connittee adopt this 
recOBsiaendation. AASCU, annually, recognizes exenplary prograns 
in eight categories including recruitcent of nmority students, 
partnership programs, and curricular reforza. 

HR ^130 has captured oany of these principles and used then to 
stimulate legislation that night well be the first real serious 
action by a governing body to give substance to the current 
rhetoric about education as a national priority. 

Colleges and universities affiliated with the Acerican 
Association of State Colleges and Universities view teacher 
preparation as central rather than peripheral to their nission. 
AASCU applauds these initiatives and lend support to their 
enactnent. We, AASCU, consider the nation's schools at the top o 
our national agenda. 

Thank you- 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The chair would like to com- 
mend each of the witnesses for their ver> excellent statements. The 
chair, in compliance with the early admonition, would like to yield 
his time to Ms. Unsoeld. 

Ms- Unsoeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did have one area I'd 
like to explore that Mr. Ambach brought up, and perhaps the 
others would care to comment. 

You indicated ; willingness to risk opening up some of the areas 
'n order to change the type of incentive to get young people into 
the teaching profession. 

Do you have a specific suggestion as to what that lure might be 
or how you would view an ROTatype program where there would 
be some kind of competition o' x:reening, and then, in exchange 
for the payment for the educa„*on for those young people, they 
would ser\'e six years, eight years perhaps, some period of time in 
the teaching profession as a condition of getting those scholarships? 

Mr Ambach. Congresswoman, I would respond by way of saying 
that I think Title I of this bill is right on point. The acceleration of 
the loan program, that is the increased availability to undergradu- 
atec ^ the volume of loan, and the provision of cancellation at one- 
thira which means over three years it would be completely can- 
celled, are very sound concepts. 

My suggestion and my response to the chairman on his question 
about enabling a student as a freshman ur sophomore to be able to 
take advantage of this program was a comment of risk. As the 
chairman recognized, if you open up the discussion about the use of 
the guaranteed loan program for two ycp.rb for teachers, does it 
open it up so that you can't then cl /se it. 

The risk, it seems to me, that ought to be taken is that in this 
case we have an established need, we have an established tradition 
oi the Federal Government to provide for explicit funding for those 
who ought to go into teaching, and what Vm urging is thst we rec- 
ognize that the availability of funding at the freshman and sopho- 
more years for some students is absolutely critical. 

I think that's the key move that ought to be made with this bill 

Ms. UwsOELD. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to try to sharpen 
the discussion here a little bit. I think there s a disagreement on 
this panel, and I don't want to draw the lines—Fll allow you to do 
that. 

But basically, I heard at least one witness and parts of some of 
the rest of the testimony say we should aim at individuals, we 
should aim at restructuring, we should aim at giving schools more 
power, and I heard everybody else, without being unfair quoting, 
Mr Ambach said it's a great tradition and this is keeping wdth that 
tradition and if we just do a little more tinkering around the edges, 
things are going to get better. 

Now, I understand that analysis suffers from brevity, but the 
fact of the matter is, do you folks believe that this bill would allow 
a school district to train its own teachers bhould it decide to do 
that, using its own exceptional teachers, without any help from 
higher education, and if it does not, should it? 
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Chairman Hawkins. To whom is the question addressed, Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Anyone of them. 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you select someone because we 

Dr. Stroup. ril be glad to address it. 

Chairman Hawkins. We have a volunteer, fine. 

Dr. Stroup. The partnerships between higher education and the 
school systems do leave a lot to be desired, and I think that what 
you have said in here allows for an encouragement of coming up 
with plans and coming up with way& in which those kinds of part 
nerships can happen. 

I think that it's very important that the universities not be left 
out of professional development, mainly because we would hope 
that the universities who do your teacher education programs, and 
who hopefully do a lot of your research in the whole area of learn 
ing, would have something to contribute. 

Mr. Smith. If I could, I would agree with that, but I would tell 
you one of the reasons that consortia have not worked, or have left 
a lot to be desired, is because the power is shared to the value of 
nobody. 

I know of a program that is not institutionally based, that has 
been in business for 20 years, that is competency based, that is 
school based, that will not be served by this bill, and they train 
very good teachers and it concerns me. 

Mr. Shanker. 

Mr. Shanker. I share your concern. I think that most teacher 
training is going to continue to be done by traditional institutions 
and probably in traditional ways with some modifications. Never 
theless, if you take a look at medical educv*tion, you take a look at 
Harvard and McMasters and several other institutions around the 
world where they've taken medical schools and essentially notice 
that they have an entire medical education that's based on teams 
of students solving problems, real problems. 

The evidence that's available now shows that the grauuates of 
those institutions are better in many ways because they don't have 
to bring the diverse knowledge from separate courses to bear on 
individual patient. 

They learn in an interdisciplinary way in the first instance be- 
cause they're dealing with a patient, and they have to start explor 
ing different theories as to how to ded with that patient. Well, 
there is very little teacher education that exists which is problem 
based, teacher education suffers from the same faults as the educa 
tion of students in most elementary and secondary schools. 

That is, you sit and you listen and you take notes, and then four 
or five years later, you've got to pull out your books and sort of 
apply them. I would like to see this open up in such a way that 
other models would be encouraged. 

I don't like the idea of having school districts hire their own 
people, train tht,m, and then finally, put the stamp of approval on 
what they have done because i tmnk that that will be driven by 
shortages. 

A school district will say, well, we don't have people, they are 
going to hire people, and they are going to end up saying the 
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people we hired in the first place are wonderful. I think you need 
controls. 

I also think that there is intellectual content in professional 
training that goes be>ond apprenticeship, and that is most likely to 
be provided in higher education or through cooperation with 
higher education. 

I don't think this is just a craft where somebody stands next to a 
mentor and watches. You can learn how to handle a blackboard or 
do a few other things by watching somebody else, but you don't 
learn a series of alternative approaches and what the research says 
through that sort of thing. 

But I would like to see this opened up from where it is now, and 
I think opening it up would challenge institutions of higher educa- 
tion to reach out much more than they are now. 

Mr. Smith. My 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. I was just going to say my time is up. If you could 
help me with some language, I agree absolutely with what you 
said, Mr Shanker, and your concerns are clearly legitimate, but we 
need language and help in terms of how to change the balance of 
power in this equation, I think. 

Mr. Ambach. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Ambach. 

Mr. Ambach. May I respond very briefly? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Ambach. Fve got to comment on the charac terization of my 
remarks, which was not only brief, but I think uncharacteristic. 

I made reference to the Federal tradition here, not to say that 
we ought to do exactly the same thing that has been done before, 
but around the debate that's going on in this town as to what the 
Federal Government should do or should not do just to establish 
the point that it s clear the Federal Government has had a role 
here and ought to have one. 

Now specifically on your point, this bill has three different 
prongs to the approach, and it is very important to recognize them. 
One of them and the one with the most money is the one you were 
just talking about, and that's the professional development acade- 
mies, and our strong support for it is that it s precisely locally ori- 
ented, and it requires the connection between local school systems 
and institutions of higher education. 

If you waat to see an up-and-going model of that, I *vould invite 
attention to the teacher center program in the State </f New York, 
which is a flourishing program and which, indeed, ioes precisely 
what this bill is intending to do. It couples up the institutions and 
makes sure that the programs are very directly those that are most 
needed in terms of in-service development. 

Title II deals with getting institutions of higher education into 
much more active recruitment and development programs, and, of 
course. Title I is to get the money to the student in the loan and in 
the cancellation, and to get that student into the program. 

These are not inconsistent. These are, indeed, three prongs of a 
very important combined approach. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Poshard. Til call on the 
members in the order in which they arrived at the hearing this 
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morning, rather than seniority. So, that is the rule that thf chair 
seems to be following for the clarification of tduse who .nay feel 
that seniority is going to rule this morning. Othe*T,Ise, its the 
early bird who gets the worm. 

Mr. PosHARD. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that, 
and when we walk out of the hearing, and Congressmen Owens 
and Hayes mugs me in the room next door for going in front of 
them, ni point Dack to you. 

Chairman Hawkins. I tried to help you out, now don't spoil it. 

Mr. PoSHARD. Yes, t.iank you, sir. 

I had a question similar to what Congressman Smith had already 
asked in the different testimonies l^-^tween Mr. Shanker and Presi 
dent Stroup. I wanted to follow up a little bit on the professional 
development academies. 

I know of Murray State's work in teacher training. Many of your 
graduates are recruited activel> by schools in m> district in South 
em Illinois, so Tm quite familiar with the work that you do there, 
and the work that you do so well. So, I just wanted to congratulate 
you on that. 

I'm mterested also, having worked in teacher training programs 
for a number uf >ear&, how we bridge this gap between the academ 
ic setting of the universit> in developing and providing for appro- 
pnate teaching training and how we incorporate the pragmatic 
flexible need of teachers to adjust their teaching style to the learn 
ing styles of students in the classroom. 

They don't always mesh. You get a lot of theory from the aca- 
demic institution sometimes, and that theory ib taken and changed 
to meet the individual needs * .eachers and studenti> as they begin 
practicing in the classroom. 

Do you see the professional development aLadem> approach be- 
ginning to bridge that gap between the way the universities tradi 
tionally carry on teacher training and the more pragmatic needed 
approach that the teachers themselves bring? Is that what we're 
reaching for here? 

Dr. Imig. I think we are. I think what is happening— and I was 
intrigued by Mr. Shanker b response to Mr. Smith's question— is 
that what we are seeing now is an entanglement between schools 
of education and local schools, and the professional development 
academy or the profebsional development bchool are reall> parallel 
to what we have identified in the profession of medicine as the 
teaching hospital. 

I think we are going to see more and more development of teach 
ing schools where, if you will, the pragmatic of teaching youngsters 
in K-12 settings is going to be the central focus of what takes 
place. 

If you will, they're going to become halfway houses between uni 
versitiss and schools, and they're going to have a whole array o* 
new functions. There'b tremendous ferment In the profession of 
teaching right now, and it*b around this coupling between higher 
education in K-12 schools. Carbondale happens to be one of the 
leaders in this. 

Dr. Stroup. Yes, indeed. 

Mr, PoSHARD. Thank you. Mr. Shanker, how do you see the 
teaching profession being incorporated into thib? What do the 
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teachers need to know or what access do they need to have into 
this kind of teacher training approach that we're talking about 
here with the professional development academies? 

Mr Shanker. I think the main issue that's addressed here, and 
It needs to be focused on, is the relationship of theory to practice 
and what you have very often in the training process or the educa- 
tion process are youngsters who are taking professional courses in 
their second or third year of college, and theyVe not likely to go 
into a classroom for another couple of years except for practice 
teaching, which is very often—well, it s always useful, but it's arti- 
ficial compared to really having the responsibility for managing a 
classroom. ^ ^ 

Then, by the time a teacher does get into the classroom, the 
teacher is, on the first day, given full responsibilities. Tnis is the 
only profession where a person has the same responsibilities the 
day on the job that they will have 20 or 30 years later. 

There is no internship program. So, what you have is the discon- 
nectedness of theory on the one hand from practice on the other 
You are thrown into practice immediately, and what you begin to 
do IS to develop a bunch of defensive styles to figure out. 

I mean, the first thing you've got to do is to make sure the kids 
arent running all over the place. I think that it is very important 
that these programs be outcome based. That is, that we ask our- 
selves, What does a teacher need to know and be able to do when 
this IS all over, and not make the decision in advance that that 
means a certain number of credits here or that means this or that. 

It may be perfectly possible for a school district without a formal 
relationship with an institution of higher education to employ 
people who are outstanding in the various theoretical fields and to 
build the training institution around a school without a formal re- 
lationship. 

I'm not saying that's desirable or that that will end up being the 
model but since we re searching, and we're trying. I don't want 
I? V ' undesirable to have legislation which essen- 

tially gives any institution a total veto power or an inability to trv 
something v^'hich is fresh and new. 

The way you control it is by saying that when this is all over, 
you want a teacher who knows whatever it is that teacher is sup- 
posed to teach in terms of subject matter, and who has got profes- 
sional knowledge, and who is able to apply that in real and practi- 
cal situations and there's got to be a way of assessing that 

It seems to me that that is what you want, and then, allow for a 
variety of different ways of delivering that. 

Mn PoSHARD. Thank you. 

Cnairman Hawkins. Mr. Washington, I think, was the next 
member to arrive this morning. Mr. Washington 

Mr Washingion. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If it may be done 
without objection. I would merely like to join the chairman in 
thanking the members of the panel for offering us the insightful 
information they have this morning, and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Chairrnan Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Washington. Mr. Owens. 
* ^ ^^^^ ^ question which I would like to address 

to^ivir bhanker, and maybe Dr. Imig. I wholeheartedly endorse 
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^our crusade, Mr. Shanker, for vhe exposure of the failure of the 
iong-term model that weVe used, what >ou call the factory model 
of a teacher in front of the clasbioom, which has only be able to 
reach about 20 percent of the students. 

Among the 80 percent lost, I might point out that we lose a lot of 
ver> bright students— more and more, we are losing \ery bright 
:5tudent6 who, in thib age of televiblun and videotapes and movieb, 
are quite quickly bored by what you get in that factory model. 

So, my question is, do you have a prototype operating anywhere 
in the country? Can you point to a prototype of the kind of school, 
the kind of classroom, the kind of desirable, optimum model that 
would deal with breaking out of this mold of the teacher lecturing 
to the class? 

If you have such a model, to continue the questici, do you fore- 
see that it would involve much more personnel than just the teach 
er? Teachers would eventually be operating much like doctors with 
d whole cast of support personnel, the laboratory technicians, the 
media assistants, all kinds of people who would be supporting the 
teacher, and, therefore, that ratio that is inevitable in terms of the 
bmall numbers, small percentage of minorities who are going to be 
in the teaching profession can be offset somewhere. 

No matter how you look at it. Dr. Imig is correct and most 
people agree that weVe going to have mostly suburban, middle- 
class white teachers in classrooms, and a large majority of the stu 
dents are going to be minorities. 

One way to offset that would be to have more personnel in the 
school as assistants and lab technicians and other kindb of people 
who would provide some role models and help offset some of the 
problem of educating enough black teachers. 

So, I would like for the two of you to address yourselves to that 
question. Really, we*d be addressing ourselves maybe to a bill to 
refine this bill, an amendment later on to refine this bill and iaW 
about education personnel and ways to get more education persu.. 
nel in addition to the first problem of getting more teachers. 

Mr. Shanker. I think that those are two very key questions. 
First, I would like to say that I don t think that there are any 
models in the sense that you can go out there and say that that'b 
exactly what you want duplicated all over the place. 

There are some models in the sense thai ♦here are places that 
are doing things that move away from the factory model. For in 
btance, there is a substantial expansion of cooperative learning 
across the country right now where students work with each other 
in groups to solve a common problem and through their dibcubbionb 
and probings are able to learn without the lecture system. 

There are a number of places that successfully use technology. 
They can be looked at. There are an expanding number of ungrad 
ed primary schools where for three years kids are together and 
t\orking in groupb depending on where they are, so you don't have 
to ask the question, do I leave the kid back in kindergarten be- 
cause he*s ii.^t ready yet. He moves within that threeyear block 
into different groups, so there are a number of these. 

Outside of schools, and there are a few schools that are trying 
something like thib, there are programb that resemble, let's bay, 
the Boy Scouts and Girls Scouts where each kid is trying to pass 
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certain tests and merit badges on his own with two or three other 
kids with resources in a place that he can reach. 

Those are all different notions. They don t exist in a fullv enough 
developed state to sav that they're models yet, but they re ideas, 
and there ought to be dissemination of them. 

I think your second point is absolutely critical in dealmg with 
the whole question of teacher training and teacher recruitment. I 
you'll look at how man> people are going to college, and if you'll 
look at the decline in that group, everybody in our society, busi- 
ness, education, the professions, l nd the military are going to be 
trying to get their share of the talent. 

There is no way in which you can have a self-contained class- 
room with 2.4 million classrooms and a teacher in each classroom 
without having a huge number of clasbroomb within which there 
are people called teachers who shouldn't be there. 

Therefore, we need to move towards something like a hospital, a 
differentiated staffing model. What about getting away from the 
lecturing, giving kids some responsibility for their own work. 

Some can learn it b> reading a book, some can do it by watching 
a videotape, othenb can do it b> having a discussion, for some of 
them an older kid can help a younger kid within the school, but 
also, instead of a single teacher v*ithin a t^ingle ^elf-contained class- 
room, certain teachers who would be at a higher rank, teachers at 
a different one, paraprofesbionals, volunteert., a mix of technolog>' 
so that kids are really wo* king with a team of adultb doing appro- 
priate things. 

I think that that's the answer to getting an adequate number of 
teachers and having thobe teachers in some contact with all kids, I 
think it is also u v\a> of preparing people who are not now in 
teaching for sucti a career through a career ladder. 

That is, th \ rogramb of paraprofessionalb moving Up could be 
vastly expanU.d, I think the answer to one of our key educational 
problems lies exactl> in that concept and I really think th .t there 
ought to be funds that would encourage experimentations with 
models that are similar to how a law firm v^orks, a hospital works, 
or how an engineering firm works. 

That is. public elementar> and becundar> bchouls are one of the 
few institutions where you emplo\ 2.4 million people all with ex- 
actly the same title and exactly the same functions without the 
notion that there be bume sort uf team concept and some sort of 
differentiation. 

I also totally agree with >ou on the impact that this would have 
in terms of the employment of minorities in educational roles 
within schools, that the use of a team concept would increase mi- 
nority employment and it would also increase the likelihood of 
their reaching the upper levels of that through career ladders 
rather than requiring that they do it instantly at the front end. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr Haves. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to commend 
the panelists for the contribution here and the statements they 
have given us. I have one question I want to raise. I admit it prob- 
ably goes beyond the confines of the parameters of H.R. 4130, but I 
do think it s profoundl> related, and I would like to get particular- 
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ly the reaction from Mr. Shanker from AFT and the other panel- 
ists, too. 

The teachers salaries as an inducement to have a desire to be 
trained to become a teacher— it is much more financially reward- 
ing to be a plumber than a teacher, as we well know. 

I had an opportunity to visit and spend a little cime surveying 
the educational system briefly with our chairman in Japan, and 
the esteem in which teachers are held in Japan as compared to 
ours, which is reflected in the salaries they received that, we are 
told they are one of the highest paid groups, professionb in Japan. 

It seems to me and m> specific question io, Tm thinking current- 
ly about the current situation that exist here just west of us in 
West Virginia, where there s a strike involving the school teachers, 
and their salaries are veij low, they tell me, I read about it. 

Would a Federal minimum of teacher— a law setting out a Feder- 
al minimum teacher's salar> be something that we ought to consid- 
er We've talked about it, but there has not been any real legisla- 
tion directed to this bill. 

I realize the salaries come set bv local boardb, but which operate 
based on the tax base which thev receive, but it b a combination of 
board, regional board, states, and Federal fundb that ultimately 
wind up paying the salaries of teachers. 

So, I just want to kr nv if you think it might be helpful if we 
really concentrate on thl^ in addition to 4130? 

Mr Shanker. Well, it s certainly an intriguing idea. Let me say 
that salaries in Japan are high and rebpect to quality of teachers 
are certainly very high, but part of that is gained at the expense of 
huge class size— 45 kids in a class is not unusual. 

If you had 45 in the United States, you could double teacher sala- 
ries, but I don't think teachers would want to make that exchange . 
In European countries, teacher balariet are about comparable to 
ours, but the prestige of teacherb in those societies is very high, 
even though salaries are about the bame, ^o they're not always 
linked. 

Td like to play around with the idea of a Federal, national mini- 
mum, however, I think that the difficultieb in trying to figure out 
how to do it might end up with our not getting agreement. 

For instance, do you do it on just the absolute— do you just 
create an absolute minimum no matter what? Is it related to cost 
of living in different states and regions? lb it related to the effort 
that a state makes or a localit> makes, that is, would the Federal 
Government end up putting money into placeb where people prefer 
to use their mone> for other purposes? In which case, would you 
encourage others to not make as much effort if they can get bome 
help? 

Mr Haves. I realize there are a lot of variables that have to 
be 

Mr Shanker. Yes, but I think it is worth thinking about it. Tt 
certainly is a ke> Ibsue, and there's no quebtion that, while money 
isn t the only thing, it is a very important thing to look at, but I'd 
ask you to look at one other thing. 

Maybe you ought to think of legislation which gives teachers the 
access to a telephone and an office. I mean, if you think of people 
who are college graduates today, ask yourself, which college gradu- 
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ate will take a job if tht;> dun*t hctve access to a telephone, a fax 
machine, and an office, something which is kind uf the working 
conditions for people who deal with intellectual and information 
types of work. 

That's another one of those things that ought to be considered. 
Mr. Hayes. M\ time has expired before I got the responst 
from — — 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank yov again— the chair thanks the wit 
nesses. You've been verv helpful to the committee. Your points, 
your recommendations, and mild criticisms at times, I think, are 
very constructive. 

This is a framework of a proposal. We realize that we have a 
long wa> to go, and we certainl> will be calling on each and ever> 
one of >ou and we appreciate >oar testimony before the committee 
today. 

Thanii you. That concludes this panel. The next panel will con- 
sist of Ms, Roxanne Bradshaw, National Educatio^ial Association, 
Mr. Fraak Mensel, Vice President for Federal Relations of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, Dr. Bev 
erl> Glenn, Dean of the School of Education, Howard University, 
and Donald D. Gainey, Principal of West Warwick High School, 
Rhude Island, National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

We welcome the witnesses. Your prepared statements will be en 
tered in the record, and we will commence with Ms. Bradshaw. 

ST.\TEMENTS OF ROXANNE BRADSHAW, SECRETARY -TREASUR- 
ER, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; FRANK MENSEL. 
MCE PRESIDr:NT OF FEDERAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES; DR. BEVER- 
L\ GLENN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HOWARD UNIVER- 
SITY; AND DONALD D. GAINEY, PRINCIPAL, WEST WARWICK 
HIGH SCHOOL. RHODE ISLAND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Ms. Bradshaw. Good morning. Chairman Hawkins, and mem 
bers of the committee. Again, I take this opportunity to commend 
you on sponsoring this important p^ece of legislation, to address the 
pressing needs of teacher r-^cruitn^ent and professional develop- 
ment. 

Over ISO years ago, the charte. of the National Education Asso- 
ciatlon dedicated the association to elevating the character of the 
teaching prufessi* n and advancing the cause of public education. 

The importance of those ^oals h;;^ not diminished over the years. 
In fact, the need to address these issues today has reached crisis 
proportions. 

WtfVe very pleased that ti is legislation will provide resources to 
attract qualified individuals ntering the teaching profession, and 
provide incentive.*- to new aiiu piacticing teachers to work in geo- 
graphic or curriculum areas where there are personn*4 shortages, 
and will support activities that enhance the skills and material re- 
sources of teachers, especially programs that emphasize the col 
iaborative approach. 
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The National Center for Educational Statistics have projected 
that by 1992 only 64 percent of the demand for additional teachers 
will be met by the numbers entering the profession. 

A most serious part of the problem of shortage, we believe, as the 
leadership of the National Education Association, the most serious 
shortage is the ever-decreasing numbers of minority teachers m the 
classrooms across this country. 

The time when we are expecting the minority population to 
oecome the majority, we :annot afford to not have minority teach- 
ers entering the classrooms. It is a serious flaw that we will not 
have the role uodels in the classrooms which will provide the op- 
portunity for children to make judgments, determine their future, 
and will not enable them lo have an understanding of fairness and 
equity m this society. 

The lack of those role models in the public school system, m fact, 
will directly affect how the children in oui nation perform as citi- 
zens with this next generation. 

Unfortunately, to address these shortages, many agencies, state 
agencies, and school districts may respond InappropriateK under 
pressure by assigning teachers outside of their field of preparation, 
by recruiting persons from outside the field of teaching, persons 
who may, in fact, be without formal pedagogical preparation. 

They may also respond by eliminating courses or reducing exist- 
ing class offerings, and finally, they may even resort to holding 
sp' " sessions in order to resolve this problem. 

/..ntrica needs more than just millions of persons willing to 
teach Certification waivers and exemptions, and other shortcuts 
such as alternative certification, address only the economics of 
supply and demand. 

Anierica's schools need a strategy for reducing the teacher short- 
age that truly improves the quality of education consistent with na- 
tional goals set by the White House and the governors. 

NEA strongly supports the proposal in H.R. 4130 for federally 
supported academies that would serv - a school district or consorti- 
um of school districts, and let me include in that statement, that 
when defining consortium, Vcn talking about a definition that 
would include the n^embers of the education community in an 
area. 

One of the biggest problems teachers face is isolation in the 
classroom Most teachers find it almost impossible to find opportu- 
nities to do research or to develop new materials or to gather infor- 
mation on effective teaching practices, and yet, a teachers own 
peers may be among the most knowledgeable people in these areas. 

The concept of teachers helping teachers, which guided the devel- 
opment of Professional Development Resources Centers authorized 
under Title V of the Higher Education Act, is an effective approach 
that deserves the support of Congress. 

Any final proposal for a teacher academy, teacher center, or pro- 
fessional development academy should take into account the acces- 
sibility by teachers, in terms of both geographic location and time, 
resources for staff, materials, and equipment, opportunities for 
interaction among teachers, and interaction with other key re- 
source people m the community, particularly higher education fac- 
ulty, representatives of business, the media, and public agencies. 
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In addition, NEA supports Federal support for pilot projects to 
help schools implement site-based decision making. There is a 
growing consensus that decisions affecting curriculum, materials, 
and other critical elements of educational qualit> should be made 
at the local level. 

As schools begin to restructure in ways that give teachers more 
autonomy in the classroom and more flexibility to adapt to the 
needs and learning styles of individual students, the fact that 
teaching is a science, rather than an art, will become more evidtnt. 

NEA appreciates the committee's attention to teacher recruit 
ment and education, and we will be happy lo assist you in any way 
that we can. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Roxanne BradsKavv foUow^s.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Roxanne Bradshaw, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Education Association, which represents 2 million 
professional and support employees in public elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and post^econdary schools throa^^hout 
the nation, I appreciate the opportunity to comment on H*R» 
4 no, the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act, And I comcond 
Chairman Hawkins, Mr, Good ling, and othe^. members of this 
Committee for sponsoring thxs important legislation to 
address pressing n<%eds in teacher recruitment and 
professional development. 

The charter of the National Education Association, 
adopted in 1857, dedicates the Association to elevating the 
character of the teaching profession and advancing the cause 
of public education in the United States. NEA members have 
pursued those twin goals for more than 13C years. The 
importance of those goals is clear. Next to the student, 
the classroom teacher is the most important element in the 
education process. 

NEA supports ftaeral efforts to address tho pressing 
national teacher shortage and to help state and local 
education agencies assure that the skills and knowledge of 
classroom teachers are of the highest calibre. 

We commend this Subcommittee for its attention to a 
broad range of needs related to the teaching profession. 
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NEA strongly supports federal legislation that will provide 
resources to: 

o attract qualified individuals to enter the teaching 
profession; 

o provide incentives to new and practicing teachers to 
work in geographic cr curriculua areas where there are 
personnel shortages; and 

o support activities that enhance the skills and material 
resources of teachers , especially programs that 
emphasize a collaborative approach. 

Teacher Sbortag* 

A 1985 study by the Department of Education'?, National 
Center for Education Statistic?- revealed a widening gap 
t ween teacher supply and demand. In the fall of 1936, 
there weie 144,000 new teachers available for 165,000 
positions — a gap was 21,000 people. In other words, new 
teacher graduates would be available to fill only 37 percent 
of the demand. NCES projected that by 1992, the gap will be 
78,000, that is — new teachers would meet only 64 the 
demand for additional taachers. The number of college 
freshmen interested in teaching declined from almost 20 
percent in 1970 to less than 5 percent in 1982. There are 
some indications that this situation is turning around, but 
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it is unlikely our nation will ever again have such a large 
pool of individuals interested in entering the teaching 
profession. 

The teaching shortage is really three separate 
problens: 1) a nunerical shortage of properly certificated 
teachers in certain geo^raphx*' areas, particularly in urban 
and rural school districts: 2) a shortage of qualified 
teachers in certain acadeDic disciplineo, and 3) a shortage 
of minority teachers. 

Math and science are two key teaching fields with 
shortages that have received a lot of attention in recent 
years. But shortages also exist in bilingual education, 
special education, early childhood educax:ion, foreign 
languages, business education, industrial arts, English, 
agriculture, and other areas. 

Unfortunately, cany school districts deal with 
shortages in inappropriate ways. A 1986 NEA survey of 100 
urban school districts revealed that where teacher shortages 
occur, 38 percent of the school districts would be likely to 
^r-^ign teachers outside their field of pr :sration, 38 
percent would recruit people fron other fields who had not 
been trained as teachers, 19 percent favored eiiiainatjng or 
reducing soce courses, 12 percent said they would be likely 
to increase class size, and 12 percent said they night hold 
split sessions. Research suggests th^t the practice of 
recruiting non-certified teachers for shortage areas is even 
aore connon for rural school districts. 
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At the same tiiae, the opening of a broad range of 
career opportunities for minorities and women has shifted 
the balance in America's classrooms. Today, the proportion 
of Black, Hispanic, Asian, and Native American school-age 
children is almost 30 percent, but the percentage of 
teachers from these groups is about 10 percent. According 
to data compiled by NEA and the Otf ice of Education Research 
and Improvement in the Department of Education, more than 16 
percent of school children are Black, but only 7 percent of 
the teachers are; some 9 percent of school children are 
Hispanic, but less than 2 ^jercent of the teachers are. 
Asian and Pacific Tslanders make up 2.5 percent of the 
school papulation but only i percent of the teaching *^-irce. 
Native Anerican children comprise 1 percent of school 
population but only 0.6 percent of the teaching force. 

Failing to address this shortage ir Qualified minority 
teachers will have profound academic and ^l 
ra*^if ications for the United States, i^ccord to the 
Carnegie Report, A_ Nat ion Prepare d: Teacher s tor the 7 1st 
centujt^ . "Schools form children's opinions about the larger 
society and their own futures. The race and background of 
their teacher3 tells them something about <iuthority and 
power in contenporary ^j^erica. These messages influence 
children's attitudes toward thei** school, their ac'idemic 
accomplxshments, aitd their views of their own and others* 
mtrmcic worth. The views they form in school about 
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justice and fairness also influence their future 
citizenship.** 

Addressing the shortages of minority teachers will help 
reduce the dropout rate and improve the commitment minority 
youth have to education, in a multicultural, multiracial 
society such as ours, a commitment to pluralism is necessary 
for both equal opportunity and economic survival. 

The federal government cannot reduce the teaching 
shortage by Itself. Clearly, inadequate compensation and 
lack of public regard for educators are two of the prime 
ob'^tacles to significant reductions in the teaching 
shortage. But these shortages are truly a national problem, 
and NEA supports legislation to provide economic incentives 

— through scholarships, loan forgiveness, paid sabbaticals* 

— and assistance with recruitment and other outreach 
programs to help address these shortages. 

America needs more than just millions of persons 
willing to teach. Certification waivers and exemptions, and 
other shortcuts such as alternative certif .cation, address 
only the economics of supply and iemand. A*.ierica*s schools 
need a strategy for reducing the teacher shortage that truly 
improves the quality of education consistent with national 
goals set by the White House and the governors. if state 
certification and professional standards need to be 
strengthened, then the Association will work witn the states 
to strengthen then. But that must be coupled with a 
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cosmitiaent to stringent adherence to certification 
requirements* 

Bnhanood RoX« of Clatssroom Toaoher 

To meet the challenges of the next century, the United 
States must begin to restructure schools in ways that 
improve basic skills -^nd go beyond the basics to higher 
order thinking. There is little consensus on a single, 
precise model for this restructuring, but most Americans 
agree that the role of the teacher will be more critical 
than ever« As the decision-making that affects our 
educational system is pushed down to the classroom level, 
parents and public officials need even greater assurances 
that teachers have the background, skills, and creativity to 
reach each student successfully. 

Proposed federal legislation to enhance opportunities 
for teachers to share ideas and gain new skills and 
information is consistent with state efforts to improve and 
enhance inservice education. In Washington state, for 
example, the legislature recently authorized funding for 10 
additional days for teachers beyond the school year for 
planning and inservice education. Many states now require 
participation in inservice education as a condition of 
continued employment. 

NEA strongly supports the proposal in H.R. 4130 for 
federally supported academies that would serve a school 
district or consortium of school districts. One of the 
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biggest problems teachers face is isolation in the 
classroom. Given the tremendous demands on a teacher's time 
during the regular school day and beyond — teaching, 
noninstructional duties, extracurricular activities, grading 
papers, planning, etc. — most teachers find it almost 
impossible to find opportunties to do research, to develop 
new materials, and to gather information on effective 
teaching practices. And yet, a teacher *s own peers are 
perhaps the most knowledgeable people in all of these areas. 
The concept of teachers helping teachers, which guided the 
development of Professional Development Resources Centers 
authorized under Title V ot the Higher Education Act, is an 
effective approach that deserves the support of Congress. 

Any final proposal for a teacher academy, teacher 
center, or professional development academy should take into 
account accessibility by teachers — in terms of both 
geographic location and time; resources for staff, 
materials, and equipment; opportunities for interaction 
among teachers; and interaction with other key resource 
people in the community, including higher education faculty 
and representatives of business, the media, and public 
agencies. 

one key focus of teacher academies should Le strategies 
for teachers to enhance their knowledge base and learn about 
new developnents in such areas as math, English, government, 
etc. But these proposed teacher academies should not be 
limited to curriculum alone. Much of that need can be met 
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and is being met, to a large extent, in the postgraduate 
study most teachers pursue in the evenings and during the 
summers. What teachers need most is access to materials and 
skills directly related to the work they do in the cldssroom 
— appropriate to various ages, skill levels, and learning 
styles - and consistent with the curriculum recjuirements of 
the state or school district. 

For example, there are ample courses in colleges of 
education that address general issues in classroon 
management. But a more productive approach would be to 
offer workshops on classroom management as it relates to the 
discipline policies of the school district in which a 
teacher is working. Teachers may take courses in teaching 
mathematics at the elementary level in a college of 
education, but they would benefit more from courses that 
consider the specific texts and materials used in the school 
district. This need for workshops specific to the needs of 
the individual teacher is particularly acute on either end 
of the experience scale of teachers — new teachers in their 
first few years in the classroom and more experienced 
teachers who are looking for new approaches to revitalize 
their classrooms. 

In addition, NEA supports federal support for pilot 
projects to help schools implement site-based decision- 
making. There is a growing consensus that decisions 
affecting curriculum, materials, and other critical elements 
of educational quality should be made at the local level. 
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Teachers themselves, who are responsible for using those 
tools, should have an effective say in the selection. At 
the same time, teachers should have opportunities to work 
together to set local objectives, consistent with state and 
national goals, and to determine the best strategies for 
accomplishing those goals. 

As schools begin to restructure in ways that give 
teachers more autonomy in the classroom and more flexibility 
to adapt to the needs and learning styles of individual 
students, the fact that teaching is truly an art, rather 
than a science, becomes more evident. No one can prescribe 
a precise- formula for effective teaching. But there is much 
that teachers can learn from each other. 

Americans are ready to move forward in efforts to make 
our public schools the bes in the world. NEA appreciate 
this Subcommittee's atten*!, . to teacher recruitment and 
education, and we will happy to assist in any way we can. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Ms. Bradshaw. The next 
vvitness is Mr. Frank Mensel, the vice president of federal Rela- 
tions, American A&oociation of Community and Junior Colleges. 

Mr. Mel'tsel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman for this opportunity to 
testify on this ver> umfcl> legislation. The two associations that I 
represent, the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges and the Association of Community College Trustees, have 
been following throughout this Congress a motto, a theme in every- 
thing that weVe advocated, that our country has to build a world- 
class work force. 

But this goal is unattainable, Mr. Chairman, unless we have 
wurld-class teachers leading the classrooms throughout this coun- 
try. The grave problems that our country is facing from the chang- 
ing deni^. graphics and the budget and trade deficits to the abuse of 
the environment, none of these will be solved without both a world- 
class work force and world-class teachers. 

H.R. 4130, the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act wisely recog- 
nizes the potential of community colleges for helping turn out 
better teachers. I want to thank the earlier panelists for their ref- 
erences to bringing community colleges into the teacher develop- 
ment loop. 

The community technical and junior colleges serve the majority 
of Americans who are starting college now. They also serve the 
largest enrollments of minorities and women. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to include in the record a summary analysis of our en- 
rollment data, which I have brought with me. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the data referred to will 
be Included in the record following Mr. Mensel's prepared testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Mensel. Uatold numbers of our older students would make 
niarvelous teachers. Some of the panelists have alluded *o this pre- 
viously. Many of the older btudenta we enroll are people in search 
of a secund career, and many are older students who have deferred, 
actually, their firtt career choice, and having done so, I think 
many show a bent for public service. 

This is reflected in the fact that community colleges are produc 
ing almost two-thirds of the Nation's registered nui^ses now. We ap- 
plaud the emphasis of your bill, Mr. Chairman, on articulation. 

A Florida legislator, who also happens to be a community college 
administrator, has pointed out to me that 65 percent of the class- 
room teachers, who now serve the elementary and secondary 
schools of that state, started their college studies in community col- 
leges. 

Yet in man> of our states, our colleges still fac« articulation hur^ 
dies with four year colleges that make it very difficult for the grad- 
uates to choose teaching careers. 

When such graduates are faced with lobbes of Lwer division 
credit at the whim of faculty in the four-year colleges, they are 
likel> to lean toward career choices that reward Bachelor's degrees 
and advanced degrees with higher pay, and on this concern, I cer- 
tainly agree with what Cungressmtm Hayes said earlier about the 
problem. 

I did not use the word "whim** idly. The senior executive of one 
of the Nation*s foremost accrediting bodies, when asked last month 
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to describe in a word the present state of accreditation among 
American colleges and universities, called it "whimsy." 

Higher education in thib country has no problem more serious 
than articulation between the two-year colleges and the four >ear 
colleges. 

I want to thank Mr. Goodling, even though he is not here, for his 
introduction of H.R. 4045, as well as H.R. 3909. His Eisenhower 
Scholarship Program would help d'. .»rving sophomores complete 
bachelors degrees. It could becoiT» a, ri.h source of teaching talent, 
and certainly such scholarships v.^^M help to reduce the articula 
tion barriers between *.cr lun^vy colleges and senior institutions. 

The great shortage of sc ence and math teacherb that our coun 
try faces, Mr. Chairman, v ^ul l<js. ite in our mind if the Na- 
tional Science Foundation had • - dvi*ig more about undergradu 
ate education. 

President Bush's fiscal yea* 1991 budget refers to this problem, 
and I have quoted his budget ii. my formal statement, and I hope 
each of you will study his statement on the pipeline, the so-called 
pipeline effect very carefully. 

Clearly, H.R. 4130 and H.R. 3909 address the pipeline problem. 
Because community, technical and junior coll«<?t'> are the first col 
leges that most Americans attend, the> constiw..^ the largest piece 
of the pipeline. 

They must be cuunted upon to play a primary role in upgrading 
the teaching profession from top to bottom. Community uollege en 
rollment jumped last fall by 300,000, now reaching beyond 5.1/ mil 
lion. 

Community colleges are distinguished by faculty who pride them 
selves on being full-time teachers. Our teachers are classroom 
scholars in the best sense jf the term. Hardly a week goes by ia 
the city Cai someone doesn't stop me to tell me about the wuxider 
ful teacher they studied with in the community college. 

When young students start in a typical community college, the> 
find themselves in small classes, perhaps 20 to 40 students in a 
basic course, unlike so many university freshman courses that fill 
auditoriums. 

We also applaud your emphasis, Mr. Chairman, on consortia and 
on professional development academies. Communit> colleges cuuld 
be leaders in the development of both of those concepts. 

There are lots of ways that community colleges can contribute tu 
the advancement of teaching. Many of our campuses run their own 
day care centers, offering many students the taste uf the joy uf 
working with children in learning settings. 

W*e should not overlook the myriad partnerships that community 
colleges have built with employers and industries. These training 
partnerships can be another source. They are largely an untapped 
source of enrichment for teachers. 

Of course, our own colleges are drawing wonderful benefits from 
these partnen^hips, and I tvould hope, of course, that the rest of 
education would call upon our colleges to help expand these part 
nerships for the benefit of elementary and secondary teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, I don't want to close without thanking you and 
Mr. Goodling for the leadership and the teamwork that produced 
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H R 7, the Applied Technology Education Act. It offers some very 
necessary landmark refo'-ms in vocational-technical education. 

Education, job training and the work force all would benefit from 
the stronger coordination of Federal incentives as envisioned in 
H R 7 Teaching would benefit as well. ACCT and AACJC thank 
alljof the committee for their dedication and bipartisan leadership. 

Thank you again. 

(The prepared statement of Frank Mensel follows;] 
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Mr Chainaan. sour blU and Congres&aan CoodHnp. % bill both dnsigr^a t^. 
bolster ted^hinj?. in qualltv and <.ar««r appeal 4nd b^ldn^*- t.h»* d*.'ixofttaphic ti^ 
th*- prof«sbiori» could not be oor* tiaely 

Mv n^uEse is Fr«<rik Mffts.*?!. and It la> av prlvl legte to lr*id IriJiliilatlvf 
aUdlrik tot th*} two or^^'.anlzationsi that speak for cosaunlty. technical and 
j-ioior cop - oationalls. the A^i>ociation of Conavinitv Colle^"*.*- Trust<f»i>«» .ind 
rh«* (^ur eric an Assoc idtt ion ot Conaanity and Junior Collegiri> 1 am the ACCT s. 
Diifctot of Ffderal Relations and MCJC s *i^.e President tvr Federal Relations 

It has bKvn thr fpotto ot th*' tv»o associations in ai?oj?.t i » thjm/? that 
h^'v s'dvocatcd in thi, ton^-iCi-ss .md ptrh.^ps In tvi-f. initiativ th^At 
.idvocdite in th«- i' '^Os th.^t thf L'nittd st.dit(rs aust build w^^rid cit.s 
• urkt ot<:*? 

but ••wn .^s «f repK.it that phr .^si- , imow thit th it fo.A is not 
utiin.-»bU unKss thK schoolroots throuj;hout rht- i *nd .ii* i» d b. w<uld I • . 
ti-.ich^'JTN In short *x Chair: m thit^ ror, ot th* njr,,^ili- Jkih, 

thf countr\ tr--*^ th«-- th^n^.m^' dt-s.ogtctphi^. , to bud-^ r md tf id* di t k u ^ tnd 
thr unvirorx^nt wii* b*- solved without burh \ .orid <li.. ^oxtto^kC. J 
wor Id - ci.-tss tfHchKfi. 

«irr plea^^-d th<it both H R WO'^ rht Auj> u tu» ^ Hk*Mr F,fl. 
Childhood and Elccsentarv T^-.i^hi-r Frt-piration nrd i-'t-'tr »u n^- if,d HP ^li ■ 

th** Tw•■nt^ rirst C^ntur^ Tt-achi-rs A^.t rfcy>oi^»' tl-, p"..n'*u <^'i <' ' - mi*, 
coni-^^,i»s tor hflpm^' turti oar better tt-achf-rs 

The potential is virtu^iU, bour.dlt'Ns This is nu* r..,t ."Ul. t* c lu* . 
rh*- cocjsunitv, t^-chnlcal, and janiot coHk^'h-. .)rr*^ rht- >jn,ir. ^t i u «(> 
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!»c«ictins college, ac. ce^auic cht*v ser;«j th« Ut^est enrollst* i,ts of o&li>«c 
and woa»«n It 1$ tiu% ifT a hozt of reasons 

t'ntold nucbrrs. ct our ol ler scudents wcuid aake roarv'elcui* Cr»acher5. M.in> 
art* fntolled iti coffiaunitv «.ollfge& In search of a second *.aiv*^i And Ganv ^ho 
coisv Co our ciiapus«*s as oldec students, having put off earllec career choicf^.. 
h^vr a b«;nt tor public s»tfr\'lce This Is r^-f Kxted In thv tact that cocsrunU , 
collei^ifs are producing, aiaost two thirdii vi the nation s ffglstrrt'd n»jr5»cs 

1 ar told t>\ educators In Florld<i th^t prrcrnt ot :U» class<:oOi^ 
•»achfrs wh:? now ^,lE•r^e the rlrC5entar\ ^nd ^f<.ondar\ schools ot hat itat« 
started their colU'^'.t? •sit.dlf'* In cosaunltv ,oll<«^''.es et in -'ari\ state* our 
collrf.es s.till tace attlculatlon hurdles uith four vear o U ^> s toat make It 
difficult tor their ifraduatrs to choobe teaching careers. 

UheA thev a»e tar-d with iosNr^ ot lower division C4*-dit. tt the whi«' of 
• ^< ultv in the tour ve^r colIe^>s, t^e%' are likeU to Iv-m tc>.jrd ciTeer 
<.hoices th^t rr"*ard ba«.helo{s di-f£eej Andi .i<?varK*'d de^ne^'s with hijT-.her pav I 
do not a«.e the word whiiE idK T^e sttnioir t-xecutiviK ot ot ♦'he nation's 

toreCiO'j.t accredltlrif?. bodies when asked l«4'.t (tonth to d* cjfibe in a ^.oiv* the 
|.'resent strttr ot redi tat i vri ^^^OT\^, (ftJSell^afi <.un*-^*- ud uf i ' t f s i t i*- s C.llUd 

it "Wh ff'.V 

I w'ant to thank Mr CoodUni?. also for his Intrudiuction ot H F ^C^:). th. 
hl^jenhower Svholarship Frot"i.itr!> th^^t would help d'^sef\in>' -.opho^ores to 
complete bachelors df^.rees It <.ouId be<-02e « rich i,oa£*.e ot tea..hln^". t.tlent 
I alio believe, Conj^tessaan, that such scholarships would help f»'du«-e the 
^itikulatlon barrl*"!* bttween <.oiJ«anltf colle^e^ ^-*nd tour ^e^r institutions 

U«r all know that lEathejratlc;* and science top tht II* t ot press inj?. 
short^^^.*'s in the schoL *.,st*'ffs in evt-rv state There is no ^^u^^sti'-.n in our 
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csinds chAC these shortages would be les:> acute If the Natlorial Scii;r:«' 

Foundation "ad been doin^ ss^re for undergrad'o^ite education 

President Bush s F» budget calls attention to this so called pip^flir*" 

problea. ^nd Che responsibilicy of NSF to address it It provides thl:s .vr,. 

succinct suEsaarv of the probleo 

"The 'pipeline 'of /our^ people that feeds the S6E workilorce 2a »• rot 
be adequate tn either na:2bers or qualiCv to provide the workers that 
be needed during, the next decade and be>ox^d Enttveen I9<30 •ari ZCZO th** 
nurber of 1$ 2^ vear oldi will decline b. percent -hile the o\»-rar* 
population wlU increase b. 18 percent Even if the historic avera.i;e 
holds ^nd five percent of 18-2^ ye.ar olds obtain SSE degrees, the 
resulting shoctfall in the $i£ workforce could reach into the hurdi'dls ot 
thousands Moreover « ?Ean» students with an expressed interest in 
and engireermg careers leave the pipeline before getting a degree m 
science and engineering This is particularly true for underropresented 
minorities CurrentI'. Black and Hispanic children constitute 2S percent 
ot our school children, b, the .ear 20C<^ this percentage will rtse to 4 7 
pe^^cent Yet it is these groups that <tie now the sacst underrepres^'nted 
in the S6£ worktorce in 1988 only 251 Black and Hispanic A,-:eric«»rs 
tarred doctosateb. ir science or engineering fields 'excluding ps^cholog. 
or the social s:iercej.i Tog*'ther, Black dsnd Hli>p*nic Azeric^rs 
con<ititute 20 prfcer.t ot che Nation j population bjkt orl. fou: p»^rc»rrt vt 
»':^plo'.*'d b.cirnci>t"? ^rd ^Tgir^rt-r; * 

^ur**!". H fi ^iiO ^tA H 5^ -o^«ld help -^olv- Zcr- piz^-ll^^ jrobl^" 

2ii-c^j,s^ ccTurat. t^'chnic^ii ^nd ^■^.lox co'.l ^^r*' tl'e t^t^": co* ^^-z*- *; '.^ ni 
-'jSZ .^j^^Tlcars ^it^-ra the. constitute' th*? iAri,;;*^-.T. p;^-:e ot iiij^-lir- '^i 

che. tji^.*: bf co'^r'-^'ct ^pon :o pl-»* a {.i.-hT. rol*- in >i,pj,;r ^ :! / 'r* t.^ * „r 
prot^'.c'ion tr«^r top bo':to^ £nroUT»-''.t ip co"-ir,i-. ■.oil*-,,''; '.r. i*t *. 
'V^fr^-e programs j'JLTpi-d iC? C'lO in thir- itU "l^-r^ r^'j:bir/, 1 : j 

Co'ssunit^ c3ll»-,;^-i« itt- di^ti^i^i.tKr-a b. ti'uit. -^o prld»- z'r^~^'-'i 
b» in?-, f^U-tiT^' tt-ncht-ri. O^r tH^ich^-r^ ^^r*- rlci>.rco- scholiCs ir. cc- ,t 
.r-ns*- ot t'{\<^ r:»-rc Aito-.t i> »-r» -tH-i- on^* or Tur** prntv-,, .^nr » '-..jt* 

vn ?-hi^ citv r ti^*- -o f ^ U th^- b^-t t- trii^Tx t ir, ^11 
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their schcollng w«r« faculty «t « cc*asunit> coIleg<s they attended Jhen ^om^^ 
students start In a typ-ic*! ccaaunity college, they find themselves in :»=all 
^lasses, perhaps 20 to 40 students In a basic course — unlike so aany 
university freshsan courses that fill auditori«aas This early contact with 
faculc> vho theaselves love teaching can Inspire the choice of a teaching 
career In contrast with the research eode of universities, ccseunlt/ coiieg*; 
f^cuU; a^e hlted, cetalred and centred on their teachm^i perforT^anc** Car 
classrooss ari tacultv co^ld be used to svtch greater advantage bv school 
s,sce3s and anlvi?rslt l<es aUk^. th»» . oftVi fertil<» and practical labor itori*-s 
for r»»crulttr^. "sentorinj. adding and polishing teach*;r$ 

There are otb«?r praccUal -i,s th*it cc:^unity coll^^r;s can contclbute to 
*^*f ^dvancea^nt of teach ir^ M^nv :>t ojr c^puses run ?h«*lr ow7\ day cart- 
el? t«»rs ctferipg 3<in\ stud^r.ts * c^i'st*- of thn ot wording with chlldr'»n In 

Tne :f.ri<*d traiolr; f ^rt<-.^rvhi}: -hj. TCst .;ct;j: ^-a l . colif;--^ f^.^ilt 
lozil •**pIo.»'r^ dr i ;r4a_stfi*-s ^tr*? ^r:?thr'r '^x^.'-l* j>rit.ippfd r*"o'Ojrce toi 
^•'ic^.tr «i'nrici-r*-r': i"jr fdicaltv of coirs*- b^r^iir. «-?•*' it 1\ froT th^-s.- 
r< 1 ^.tio.'.srapi *'.ich oit^fn li'-.k thK:: bjih -ith t'r^" o^^: rirl- in »r:ia.tr. < J. 
'•itn i-t^tif- oC-th*--art t*fcbroIog% and t'V-tif -"^'^ nt tl^dit tt^ coIUjt*-^ c(--:il-x 
'ojld -9iffc^(i Tl-.t-s- :sind,s irclude ri^r** ^rJ '^or*' fn 0 s,:i-ntisc,> i-'i 
••n,;:3Lr^ers for vrich indjv.tr. has out"?xd thtr- tt-s^arch -^n . ^-r -J ti- - .'-r^^-it. 
coll-^*'S -^hoald askvd hrl^ th*".- p -tttrHr -.hip^ -?r- trjiitt'..i for 

'-i»»i«*nt4ry ^rd ■.froT.dHt'. teachers 

In <rorcluslon Mr Chair's^n. i^r ^' ot th^s^* po^^siot 1 it r^n, of th*' 
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• til ^^p'fdittf Ch*' s-irtup \oji m U nrd our v-l.^v^j.^-v a willinj.: p^rtr*-r ).n rL.- 

I cannot vIon*- witho'jt th^nVkn^'. sou and Mr Coodlin>; tof thv l**^<*. rship 
.ira tta.T-'>rk th** producKd a R ' Appltnd T**chnoIogv Education Act 

• tffrtnct liad-T^fif '^•^torc- in -o^^*- i.on<<i tirchntcal (educ^^t ».on Education jub 

\.-T iri :^ iii rh^- 'n— f-t^-^ tor th^lr d^'dlcition ^rd bAp^rtism 
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Where America Goes to College 

VMERIt VSa>MMl"Nm.TEcn\K \I . VVDJIINIUR COLLEGES 



INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Numhxer of C tyiitfir^ 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



TnnHfeT to Four-Yw Ifwtitutio'w 

•^ivTh -A. -J ■^nf* ^Vf. t7»ns!*r r*'jr. at » 



TABLE "n^Xl 
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TABUS THBES 
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TABLE FIVE 
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GOVERNANCE 

an |KnTrn«<i bv v»,tT ti*.l. <x*nl» < >i tr(j*'<r*H. B^jjmi mecobrn *r* uiv 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I would suggest that we take a 
five-minute recess and would hope that members plus others, who 
are members of the committee, will be persuaded lo come back. I 
am confident they will. 

Dr Glenn, I apologize but this is easier than interrupting you in 
the middle of your statement. The committee is in a five-minute 
recess. 

[Brief recess was taken.] 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee is called to order. At the 
time the committee rece.ssed, Mr. Mensel ho just concluded his re- 
marks. 

The next witness is Dr. Beverly Glenn, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Tloward University. Dr. Glenn, we welcome you as a witness 
before the committee. 

Ms. Glenn. Thank you very much. Tm here in support of the 
Twenty-First Century Teachers Act, H.R. 4130. As Dean of the 
School of Education at Howard University, it is with great pleasure 
that I support efforts to increase the number of >oung people enter- 
ing the profession and the numbers of minorities entering the pro- 
fession. 

I am encouraged by the notion that this committee realizes that 
if the Nation is to take seriously its duty to educate every student, 
nothing short of a declaration of emergency will suffice. 

we are clear that every student should finish twelve years of 
schooling with the ability to read, write, compute, think critically, 
and possess saleable skills, an investment in t^^acherb and potential 
teachers is key. 

The people who decide to become teachers are special. They have 
decided to be of service to society. No one becomes a teacher to 
make money, but, it makes no sense for the society to make teach- 
ers ' affer tremendous hardships In order to render service. 

The number of new teachers entering the profession every year 
has declined from 300,000 in 1970 t- about 100,000 in 1985 accord- 
ing to the National Governor s Association. 

Historically black colleges and universities like Howard enroll 
ibout 50 percent of the Nation s black graduates in teacher educa- 
tion while accounting for only 7.9 percent of the 1,250 institutions 
awarding bachelor's degrees in education. Hispanic youth are clus- 
tered in fewer than 2 percent of the higher education institutions. 

The decline in the number and percentage of minority graduates 
entering the classroom has occurred because of the loosening grip 
of discrimination in employment and the iuwer numbers of minori- 
ties going on to college. 

Traditionally, teaching has been a route out of poverty into the 
professions Second generation college graduates become something 
other than teachers because their teacher mothers discourage them 
from entering the classroom. 

However, among the entire population of new teachers, more 
report having fathers who have done graduate work than older 
teachers according to the National Education Association, 

The decline in the percentage uf minorities entering teaching has 
also come about because 45 percent of blacks in higher education 
and 54 percent of Hispanics enrolled in higher education are at 
two-year colleges. 
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It is imp«^rative that these students, most uf whum are atter ipt 
ing tu gs?t A.A. degrees, be recruited into four >ear institutions and 
Into teaching. Most black males in postsecondar> education are in 
two-year colleges and proprietary schools. 

Interestingl> enough, it ci»bts about the same to get a bachelor's 
degree in teaching ds it does to get a bachelor "s degree in business. 
Yet, twu >oung people, entering the work force with identical levels 
of debt, get vastl> difftrent returns on their investment in an un- 
dergraduate education. 

Some newl> minted teachers from the School of Education at 
Howard have been offered a grand total of $18,000 to start in some 
states. Some >oung peuple from the School of Business at Howard 
have had $47,000 and $31,000 starting salar> offers with bachelor's 
degrees. 

If we set abide for a moment the notion that those who become 
teachers do so in order to change society, what would make some 
one want to become a teacher if the results* of four >ears of collegt 
were a heavy debt to be paid from a meager salary. 

The Twenty First Century Teachers Act would make it easier to 
become a teacher for those who had the inclination. This legisla 
tion would convince those who have considered teaching that the 
Nation values highly the sacrifice and services of teachers. 

After all, who will we find to replace the approximately *jO per 
cent of teachers who will become eligible for retirement within the 
next 5 to 10 years? By 1995, approximately 1 million classroom \a 
.ancles must be filled according to data from the American Assu 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Who will fill these vacancies, by whose leave, under whose aus 
pices and with which criteria becomes inr.portant. It ib clear that 
more minorities and men should be recrvuud, inducted and re- 
tained in the profession. 

Only about 5 percent of the Nations 2.34 million teachers are 
minorities, and that percentage lo decreasing, while the percentage 
of minority students is approaching 34 percent of the total student 
body. 

Whilf minority teachers are esi>ential to the self-esteem and ex 
pectations of minoiity youngster^, minority teachers are also neces 
sary to reduce the racial isolation of white children. 

White children and children of color need to see adults of every 
hue in the full range of roles and responsibilities that the society 
can offer 

Once these 1 million .eachers are in the classrooms, constant 
support, mentoring and on t he-job trainiiig are necessary if these 
professionals are to be retained. Teaching in a city or suburb it% 
more challenging, more difficult, and more thankless than ever. 

For example, Nick Paley, head of teacher education at George 
Washington Universit}, vites the statistic that ^3 percent of firbt 
year teachers in New York City quit by Christmas. According to 
National Education Association data, only about 20 percent of 
newly minted teachers want to teach in cities. 

Only about 1G.9 percent of the teachers in big city schu >! systems 
report living within the attendance area of the school in which 
they teach. The next round of big city teacher and administrator 
retirements may be more than problematic. 
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The natiun mubt invent in cin> anu all inducements for teachers 
tu work in big cities and rura area3. The^e are the areata where the 
need for the highest caliber teacher is greatest. 

The qualit> and caliber of tv^ache^s that urban, rural and minur* 
t> children face is mure important than ever if the Nation ib tu 
take seriously its duty to educate every citizen. 

The quality uf schooling that pour and black children receive has 
a \er> large impact un their life changes. In the late 1960s and 
earlv IPTOs, researchers cuncluded that schooling made no differ- 
ence, that famil> background was a majur determinant uf success. 

James Culenian, the must famuus uf bchuol effects scholars, cun- 
cluded that academic achievement was determined b> the number 
of books In the horne, parents level of education and the like. 

However, in vyhat I call "Coleman s Caveat," the researcher 
loted the power impact that school has on the life chances uf black 
children. Quote from Coleman: 

"The schools do differ, however, in the degree of impact the> 
have on the various racial and ethnic groups. The average white 
student's achievement is less affected b> the ^trenglh or weakness 
of his schuofs facilities, curricula, and teacher^ than is the average 
minority pupils/' 

To put it another wa>, the achievement of minority pup'ls de- 
pends on the schools the> attend than the achievement of majorit> 
persons on to. This indicates that it is for the most disadvantaged 
children that improvements in school qualit> will make the most 
difference in achievement/* 

If Coleman is correct about the impact of high qualit> schooling 
on black children, wh> ib it that the majorii> of uncertified teach- 
ers practice in center city schools? 

Wh> is it that more than 30 percent of the mathematics teachers 
in urban bchool districts have neither been trained nor certified in 
mathematics? 

Education research over the last 10-11 years has alerted us to 
the existence of schools which work well for poor and minorit> 
children regardless of famil> background or socioeconomic status. 
This committee has had a major role In seeing that that research ib 
disseminated. 

Those schools which are effective In teaching poor and minorit> 
children depend on a dedicated and well trained cadre of teachers 
who believe that every child can learn. 

If we are not to lose another generation to mit»education, every 
one of the Nation's teachers must be able to participate in profes- 
sional development or retooling of some sort. Recall that I said that 
30 percent of them are eligible for retirement. That does not mean 
that they will retire. 

Those who don't retire must be retrained to face new circum- 
stances. We all know that new circumstances— iwothers working, 
divorce, children having children, drugs, babies born addicted to 
drugs vvil! show up in somebod>*s classroom if the> live long 
enough. 

All these things impact on classrooms and new and old teachers 
must be ready to handle the results. According to NEA, in 1961 
onl> 11.7 percent of practicing teachers would probably or certainly 
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not teach again. B> 1986, this percentage had riben to about M M 
percent of practicing teachers. 

Revitalizing already practicing teu.hers ib imperative. Profes- 
sional development academies are an e\..ellt;nt way to reach and 
serve experienced teachers. 

If we have reached a national a)nsens^u^ that our competitive ad- 
vantage in global markets depends on enhanced literacy in the 
work place and a re investment in human capital, an investment in 
teachers is an excellent place to start. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Beverly Glenn follows | 
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Testicony 

Dr. Severly Caffo*^ ^lonn 
H.R. 4X30 
March 15, 1'90 

Tjtrodu^tion 

I an here in support ot The Twenty-Mrst Cenl.ury Teachers 
Act, H.R. 4130. As Dean of the School of Education Howard 
University, ' c is with great pleasure that I support efforts 
to inctcacc the nunter of youn^ people entciin^ the profession 
and the nunbor of ninorA'^ics entering the profession, I an 
encouraged by the notion that this Conr(Xtt:'0 realizes that if 
the nation is to take seriously its duty to educate every 
L-tudent, nothing rhoi t of a declarat^-^n of »jnorgency will 
-"uffice. It wo are clear that every student should t imsh 
twelve (12) years of .chooiing wita the ability to read, 
write, cor»pute, think critically, and possess saleable skills, 
an investment in todicbers <jnd potent icil touchers is Key. 
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The Cont;e?<t^ 

The peoplrs who decide to become teachers are special. 
They have decidea to be of service to society. No one becomes 
a teacher to make money. But, it makes no sense for the 
society to make teachers suffer tremendous hardships m order 
to render service. The number of new teachers entering the 
profession every yecr has declined from 300,000 in 1970 to 
about 100,000 in 1985 according to the National Governor's 
Association (1988). Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities like Howard, 'snroll about 50% of the nation's 
Black graduates in teacher education (Trent, 1984) while 
accounting for only 7.9% of the izeo institutions awardi.ng 
bachelor's degrees in education (Dilworth, 1986). Hispanic 
youth clustered in fewer than 2% of the higher education 
institutions. 

The decline in the number and percentage of minority 
graduates entering the classroom has occurred because of the 

looser/ ng grip of disc*- 'mination in employment and the ^over 
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nucbers of minorities going on to college. Xraditionaa.xy, 
teaching has been a route out of poverty ato the professions. 
Second generation college graduates fcecose sonethmg other 
than teachers because their teacher nothers discourage then 
ircn entering the classrcon. However, anong the entire 
pcpulatton ot new teachers, ncre report having fathers wao 
hr.e done gradu'i.te work tnr^ sjld^^c teachers according to the 
:Jationai Education Association (IIEA) . 

The decline in the percentage of amorities entering 
teaching has also cone ate at because 4$% of Black m higher 
education and 54^ of Hispanj.cs enrolled m higher education 
are at 2 year colleges. It is imperative tnat these students, 
rost of when are attenptmg to get A. A. degrees, be recruited 
into 4 year institutions and into teaching. Most Black rales 
m post secondary education are m 2 year colleges and 
proprietary schools - 

Intere-'cx' rily enough, it costs the sane arount to get a 
bachelor's degree m teaching as it oes to get a bacnelor's 
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degree in business. Yet, two young people, entering the 
workforce with identical levels of debt, get vastly different 
returns on their investneiit in an undergraduate education. 
Sone newly ninted teachers fron the School of Education at 
Howard have been offered $18,000 to start in sone states. 
Sone young people Iron the School of Business at Howard have 
had §47,000 and $51,000 starting r :,ry offers. 

If we set aside, for a nonent, the notion that those who 
becone teachers do so in order to change society, what would 
nake soneone want to be a taacher if the result of 4 years of 
college vece a heav^y debt to be paid fron a reager salary. 
The Twenty-First Centur>' Teachers Act (H.R..*i30i would nake it 
easier to becone a teacher for thoss who have the xnclination- 
This legislation would convince x.iiose who nave coiiSidered 
teaching that the nation values hi'^^hly the sacrifice and 
services of teachers. After all, who will we find to replace 
the approxinately 50% ot practicing teachers who will becone 
eligible for retirenent within the next 5 to 10 years? 
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By 1995, approximately 1 nillion classroon vacancies nust 
be filled according to data froa the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) . Who will fill these 
vacancies, whose leave, under whose auspices and with which 
criteria becomes inportant. It is clear that nore nmorities 
ani -^en should be recr'iited, inducted and retiiined in th*. 
profession. Only about 5% of the nation's 2.34 nillion 
teachers are nmorities and that percentage is decreasing 
•whxie the percentage of Dinority students is approaching 34% 
of the total student body. VwTiile ic. t^ssential to the self- 
estees and expectations of nmority youngsters; Dinority 
teachers are also necessary to reduce the racial isolation of 
-*hite ^hxldren. Wiiite children and children of color need to 
see adults of every ir-ue m the full range of role and 
responsibilities that the society can offer. 
_Te 3 ch e r 5 , _ N «5 V C i r cunst a n ce j 
Once theso 1 nillion new teachers are m the cia<:sroon, 
constant cuppo*:t, r.entoi mg and on-the-job training are 
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necessary li these professionals are to be retrained^. 
Teaching in city or suburb is more chaliengi..^ and- nore 
difficult and nore thankless than ever. For exacple, 
Kick Paley, head of teacher education at George Washington 
University, cites the statistic that 73% of first year 
teachers in New York City quit by Christnas. According to 
National Education Association HJEA) data, only about 20% ot 
nev ninted teachers vant to teach m cities. Only about 16.9% 
of the teachers in big city school s^stens report living 
within the ^tendance area of the school in which they teach. 
Tne next round of big city teacher and adninistrator 
retirerents ray be r.ore than probleratic. The nation rust 
invest m any and all inducerents for teachejis to work in big 
cities and rural areas. These are the areas where the need 
for the highest caliber teacher is greatest. 

The quality and caliber of teacher that urban, rural and 
nmority children face is nore iziportant than ever if th'^ 
nation is to take seriously its duty to fully educate every 
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student. The quality of schooling that poor and Black 
children receive has a very large inpact on their life 
changes. In the late 1960 and early 1970 's rciJearchers 
concluded that schocli'^g made no difference — that family 
background was the najor detexrminant of acadenic success. 
Jares Colenan (1966, 1981), the nost famous of the school 
effects scholars, concluded that academic achievement was 
deternxnec' by tr.e number of books and magazine m the h'^e, 
family income, parents level of education and th*^ Mke. 
However, m wh=^t I call "Coleman's Caveat," the researcher 
noted the powerful impact that school has on the life chances 
of Black children: 

The schools do differ, however, m the degree 
of impact they have on the various racial and ethnic 
groups. The average white student's achievement is 
less affected by the strength or weakness of his 
school's facilities, curricula, and teachers than is 
the average minority pupil's. To put it another way, 
the achievement of minority pupils depends more on 
the schools they attend than does the achievement of 
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majority pupils.... The conclusion can chen be dravn 
that improving the school of a minority pup^ii will 
increase his acnievement more than will improving 
the school of a white child increase his. Similarly, 
the average minority pupil's achievement will suffer 
more in a school of low quality than will the average 
white pupil's, in short, whites, and to a lesser 
extent Oriental Americans, are less affected one way 
or the other by the quality o*' their schools than are 
minority pupils. This indi ces that it is for the 
mo it disaavantaged children that improvements in 
sciool quality will make the most difference in 
achievement. 

If Coleman is correct about the impact of high quality 
schooling on Black children, why is it that the majority of 
uncertified teachers practice m cente city sch0'>ls? Why is 
It that rore than 50^ of the mathematics teachers in urban 
school districts have neither been trained nor certified m 
mathematics. 

Education research over the last 10-11 years has alerted 
us to the existence of schools which work well for poor and 
minority children i.-egardless of family background or 
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socioeconomic status. Those schools which are effective in 
teaching poor and minority children depend on a dedicated and 
well trained cadre of teachers who believe that every child 
can learn, if we are not to lose another generation to 
niseducation, every one of the nation's 2.34 million teachers 
must be able to p rticipate xn professional development or 
retool ic, of some sort. Recall that I said that 50% of cherr, 
v.ere eligible for retxrement — that does not mean that th^-y 
WILL retire. Those who dort't retire must be retrained to face 
new circumstances. We all Know the new c Arcunstanccs-^mothers 
^Aorking, divorce, children having children, drugs, babies born 
addicted to drugs who will show up in sonebody;^ -zlassroon if 
they live long enough, aids, hopelessness, center city 
unenpio>T\ent. Ail these things impact on classrooms and new 
and old te lers must be ready to handle the results. 
According to VttA, in 1961 only 11.7-*' of practicing teacher'^ 
wouIq probably or certainly not teach again. By 1986, this 
perc^-ntage had risc/i to about 31.3^^ of practicing teachers. 
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Revitalizing already practicing teachers is imperative. 
Professional development acadv lies are an excellent way to 
reach and serve experienced teachers. 

If we have reached a national consensus that our 
competitive advantage in global markets depends on enhanced 
literacy in the workplace and a re-investment in human 
capital, an investment in teachers is an excellent place to 
start. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Glenn. The final witness on 
this panel is Dr. Donald Gaine>, principal of V/est Warwick High 
School. Dr. Gainey, I apologize. Earlier I introduced you as Mr. 
Gaines, due to a misprint on my sheet. 

For that, I regret that you were; not properly introduced. It is 
Donald D. Gainey, as I understand. 

Mr. Gainey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, members 
of this distinguished committee, I thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on legislation entitled the Twenty First Century Teachers 
Act, H.R. 4130. 

My name is Don Gainey, and I am the principal of West War- 
wick High School in West Warwick, Rhode Island, and I come 
before you representing the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

I also have iLe privilege of serving on the Board of Directors for 
NASSP. NASSjP is a professional association representing 42,000 
middle, junior and senior high school principals and assistant prin 
cipals. Our purpose is to promote and encourage improved learning 
for all secondary students. 

Mr. Chairman, we commend you for your leadership on the cru- 
cial question uf improved personnel in our schools. It is cleat to us 
that the key to school improvement is not the classic quantitative 
solutions we hear constcintl> such as more days, more hours, more 
subjects, more carnegie units, et cetera. 

Instead, the 1990*s reform movement must concentrate on inter 
nal, qualitative needs of our schools sucVi as improved teacher's 
skills, more effective curriculum leadership, and improved skills for 
principals. 

We must shift our thinking in light of the effective school's re- 
search. We need skilled, committed teachers and principals that 
are the foundation for this formula to be fulfilled, and the Twenty 
Flfbt Century Teacher's Act addresses the most important ingredi 
ent— quality schools, teachers, and principals. 

The nation's governors have outlined six national goals and we 
can pledge our membership's commitment tu achieving them b> 
the year 200C, but the Federal Government must play au integral 
part in achieving these noble and ambitious goals. 

They will not be met unless w<. as a people are committed to in 
vesting our schools and enhancing the talents of the Nation's 
school teachers and principals. 

We would say that the goals cannot be achieved simply by ex 
horting educators to do better. We need a massive infusion of 
highly talented individuals, and while I will not reiterate the sta 
tistics for this need, I would sa^ that this trend in the need for 
teachers must be reversed and that the Federal Government m^st 
help. 

Mr. Chairman, the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act will play 
an Important part in our effort to qualitatively reform our schools 
and dramatically increase student achievement. 

It is designed to inspire new talent into the classroom by placing 
a substantial financial incentive before prospective teacb^^rs. I 
might add that I am personally a product of such a venture back in 
the 19608, the NDEA program with loan forgiveness. 
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Thus, college students willing to commit 5 >ears to teaching 
would, in effect, receive 2 >ears of their college preparation in ex- 
change. The most important profession in our economy is losing 
the National competition for new talent. 

Title I of the bill, Mr. Chairman, will help improve our compsti 
tiveness so school officials will be able to place the best and the 
brightest into the classroom. Our long term national growth de- 
pends on our success. 

I would add that perhaps it is poppycock to discu«>s international 
competition when the schools aren't given resources to compete for 
the talent in our own labor market. 

When I graduated from school, I was also enticed to go into the 
private sector. It was a long, hard decision, but I finally ma'*; my 
decision tc stick with education and haven't regretted it. 

I can ai^ j point out that the number of teachers in various dis- 
tricts in our state who have, in fact, taken positions with, for exam 
pie, Naval Underwater System, because of the economic rewards. 

We are losing the National competition for talent because we 
have allowed the teaching profession to drift into a second-class 
citizenship, both economically and in terms of prestige. 

Title II of the bill addresses the need to recruit our high achool 
and collegt studenti> into teacher education. We must be sophisti 
cated in our recruiting efforts in the same v ay that the armed 
services have been skillful in raising the pre3»ige of the services 
and inspiring our youth to voluntarily participate in the Nation's 
defense. 

The prestige of teaching must be enha i in similar ways so 
that the noble profession of education is serveci by the resourceful- 
ness of our most talented citizens. 

Title III is a particularly irr.portant sect, »n of this bill because it 
will help enhance the talents of those currently in the classroom 
and just as importantly will provide the principals with profession 
al development opportunities. 

We want to emphasize that the Professional Development Acade- 
mies must focus on both the improvement of teachers and adminis- 
trative skills. Schools are complex social systems and unless these 
academies are privy to organizational structure and behavior, 
group dynamics, et cetera, they will have little effect on improving 
learning. 

Studies indicate that th effective schools most often see the 
principal takir,g the lead »a implementing staff i.i-service and in- 
btructional leadership. The design and improvement of Professional 
Development Academies must recognize the importance of instruc- 
tional team that inspires higher achievement and cohesion in the 
c/Ticulum. 

We support strongly the need to provide experienced teachers 
with sabbaticals, which will afford ihim the opportunity to partici- 
pate in professional development programs, continuing education, 
mentoring projects and a host of stimuU.ting activities to enhance 
the curriculum. 

This opportunity will result in senior teachers returning to the 
.lassroonn renewed and inspired. I would just add a personal note 
htfe that the efforti> that we find with the most successful teachers 
in the classroom, that I personally find, are those that continue to 
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seek to add to their professional repertoire *>kill& and strategies in 
dealing with the changing needs of students. 

We would also recommend that such sabbaticals be available to 
principals and assistant principals in recognition of the profound 
importance of the principalship. It*s clear that these professional 
renewal opportunities would be beneficial to teachers and adminis 
trators alike. 

We expect that the Professional Development Academies will 
assist the instructional team in improving our efforts to institute 
school based management and share decisionmaking within the 
school. 

We believe that opportunities provided in this bill will enhance 
school ba*5ed management techniques, enable the instructional 
team to develop a level of ownership and authorit> necessary to 
improve its effectiveness. 

We would oppose any language which would encourage collective 
leadership within the school- Our experience &hows that collective 
leadership does not work. School leadership hy committee is no 
leaders^" : at all. 

In fact, we believe that the principal must be accountable, the 
accountable individual for school effectiveness. It is clear that the 
principal that institutes the consultative st>le leadership is most 
successful in inspiring the best out of his or her personnel, but ac 
countability must rest at the principal's door. 

Recruiting and retraining school teachers will be greatl> en 
hanced when the state and local officials demonstrate the impor 
tance of the teacher profession. Title IV of this bill will help in 
crease the prestige of teachiiij^. 

This is vitall> important as our efforts to ii*spire outstanding 
talent into the profession if it is tu be successful. We recommend 
that a similar Principal of the Year program be instituted which 
would help inform the public about the importance of the principal 
in the school effectiveness and improved student dchieveiiient. 

One final issue, Mr. Chairman. We at NA3SP agree entirely with 
this bill s approach to improving schools through improved teacher 
and administrative skills. However, we are deeply distressed that 
the President is advocating an alternative ceitification program for 
principals instead of recruiting new blood from the classrc -m and 
investing in strengthening the skills of our administrators. 

I would suggest that this section of the bill entitled "Alternative 
Girtification for Teachers and Principals Program" be renamed, 
"The Deprofessionalization of Teachers and Principals'* that, ia 
fart, while the early titles of this piOgram seeks to enhance the 
f restige of teachers and administrators, we are in the ver> last sec 
tion saying that an>lime Dick or Harry off the street can, in fact, 
become a teacher. 

How this matches with the attempts to improve tne prestige of 
teaching I have yet to grasp. I would furthermore >a> that in deal 
ing with >oung teachers, especiv*II> new people that come on board, 
they look to the administration, the principal, and the assistant 
principal for guidance, support, ^^nd superviskor to enhance their 
skills. 

It would be ver> difficult for someone who has never been in a 
classroom to provide ^uch support for a >oung aspiring teacher. We 
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would urg<; you to reject t;,:o anecdotal attempt of mbpirin^ new 
blood into the principalship, and instead, accept cur 5>ugge^tlonfc> to 
improve the skills of our principals. 

As a matter of fact, it is my understanding that there is an effort 
on thp House floor this morning to circumvent the authority and 
jurisdiction >f this committee on this ver> is^ue. In summary, Mr. 
Chai rnian, I would recommend the following, one, the Piofessional 
Development Academies of Title III must be available to assistant 
principals and principals. The skills development and curriculum 
developrrent training must be simultaneousl> availabie to adminis- 
trators and teachers to facilitate school- wide instructional improve- 
ment. 

Two, principals must be included in sabbatical opportunities 
which are conducted b> Professional Development Academies. 

Three, improved school based m-^nagement must be achieved b> 
enhancemp*it of the .etcher's and principal's skills and the pronto- 
tion of insi. actional team skills, not by Federal fiat. 

Four, a principal recognition program should be included under 
Title IV to recogiiize outstanding school leadership and to provide 
a forum for the public to better understand the role of the princi- 
pal in effective schools. 

Five, we strongly encourage the committee to continue the em- 
phasis on recruiting minorities into the teaching profession. 

Six, we encourage the committee to place strung emphasis on im- 
proved teaching in our urban schools. 

Mr Chairman, we applaud your efforts to address the issue of 
teacher recruitment, retention and recognition. We believe that the 
Federal Government can and must pl^y a part in the battle to im- 
prove our nation's schools. 

Thaak you for your badership. I will be pleaed to answer an> 
questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Donald D. Gainev follows.] 
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Hr, CMIrean. pe^bers of this distinguished cocanlttee, I thanK ><Ki for the 
opportunity to testify on legislation entitled the Twenty-First Century 
Teacher *s Act (HR 413D>. 

My nasc !s Don Galney, I da the principal of Hest Harwlcl; High School In Hest 
HarvlcK. Rhode Island, and I cooe before you as a representative of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals- I have the privilege ot 
serving <yi the XASSP Board of Directors, NASSP is a professional association 
representing 42,(X}0 oiddle. Junior and senior high school principals and 
assistant principals. Ojr purpose is to pronote and encourage improved 
learning for all secondary students. 

Mr Chalrpan, we coracpend you for >our leadership on the crucial question of 
irproved personnel in our schools. It is dear to that the Key to schcot 
lPproife»ent is n^t the classic quantitative solutions that we constantly hear, 
such as nore days, core hcurs, ©ore subjects, isore carnegle units, etc. 

Instead, the 90's reforw pove^^snt r^st concentrate on internal, qualitative 
needs of our schcols such as Ipproved teacher's stills, core effective 
currlculu"J leadership, sicllled principals e*c. Ho nust shift our thinking In 
light of effective school's resea»ch. Retogni7lng that the essential 
Ingredients of effective sc'»ools are high expectations for student 
achleveaent, strong ada'nistratlve leadership, a safe and orderly envlronrac-^t 
cooduslve for learninc, an ejephasls on ba^lc skills acquisition and frequent 
monitoring of student progress. Skilled, cocraltted teachers and principals 
are the foundation for this formula to be fulfilled, and the Twenty-First 
Century Teacher's Act addresses the Rost lipportant Ingredient --- quality 
school teachers and principals. 
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The nation s governors have outlined %\x national education goals and tre can 
pledge our neeber s cecal tnent to achieving thea bjr the year 2000. but the 
federal governsent aust play an Intirgial part In achieving these noble and 
aa^ltfous goals. They will not be »e; unless we a« a people are co«raltted to 
*nvest!ng In our schools and enhancing the talents of the nation s school 
teachers and principals. 

Me need a eassUe Infusion of hlghiy ta>ented Individuals to enter the 
cUssrooQ In the cogIpo decade since during this period K6 nlllloii new 
teachers win be needed- ThU is aors£ than 70X of all teachers currently In 
the classroo<3 He aoit reverse the 'tratn dram that we currently face which 
Is epltcilzed by the fact that 201 of all teachi^rs leave the classroom during 
the first ^ear of teaching, anj an alarnlng SOX of all teachers leave the 
cUssrocs before the sJxt^ ye^r 

Hanj- of ^ur nozt qualified teachers are fulfilling the ^"serlcan drca*n of 
sc<.lal and pcononlc csobUlt^- No longer <Jo schools enjoy the benefits of a 
captive labor poDi of woner Tne percent-^ge of woiren pursuing the teaching 
profess iort dropped d-fl"^tfcan> frO« 381 In 1968 to 131 In 1988- No longer 
can we rely on the econccslc captivity of thU pool of talent. Schools are 
losing the competition for talented wocsen and Ren. Th.s trend Rust be 
reversed and the federal govern'sent inust help, 

Hr Chalrrsan, the Twent>-r!rst Century Teacher s Act will play an Important 
part Irt our effort to qua' tatlvely reform ou^ schools and dramatically 
Incease student achlevefsent. It Is designed to Inspire new talent Into che 
classroom by placing a substantial financla. Incentive before prospective 
teachers. Thus, college students billing to coetnit five years to teaching 
would In effect receive two years of their college preparation In exchange. 
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The aost lBq>crtant profession In our econoey Is losing the national 
coeipetltlon for new talent. Title I of tha bill, Mr. Chalrwan, wHl help 
Ipprove our caepetltWeness so school officials will be able to place the test 
and brightest Into the classroom. Cur 1<W9 tern national growth depends on 
oiir success. 

Title II of the bill addresses the need to recruit our high school and college 
students Into teacher education. Ke cust be s(^hi>tlcated In our recruiting 
efforts In the same way that the aroed forces have been sKlllful In raising 
the prestige of the services and Inspiring our youth to voluntarily 
participate In the nation's defense. The prestige of teaching swst be 
en.ianced In slnllar ways so that the nobie profession of education Is served 
by the resourcefulness of our roost talented citizens. 

Title Tii Is a particularly Important section of this bill because It will 
help enhance the talents of those currently In tne classroom and Just as 
lipportantly will provide principals with professional development 
opportunities. Ke want to oisphaslze that the Professional Developjoent 
Acadenles cnist focus on both Improved teacher and administrator sKlUs. 
Schools are cocsplex social systems and unless these academies are p^lvy to 
organizational structure and behavior, group dynamics, school climate and 
expectations for academic achlevenent, they will have little effect on 
improved learning. Studies Indicate ♦hat effective school' often see the 
principal taking the lead on Implementing staff In-servlce and Instructional 
leadership. The design and Inprovenent of the Professional Developinent 
Academies must recognize the Importancp of the Instructional team that 
Inspires higher achlc>2eient and cohesion In the curriculum, Ke support 
strongly the need to provide experienced teachers with sabbaticals which will 
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afford then the opp rtuiilty to participate In professional developtsent 
prograas, continuing education, uentorlng projects and a host of stlwilatlng 
curriculum enhanccoent activities. This opportunity «in result In our senior 
teachers returning to the classrooo renewed and Inspired. 

He recoraend that such sabbaticals be available tc principals and assistant 
principals In recognition of the profound laportance of the princlpalship 
It's clear that these professional renewal opportunities would be beneficial 
to teachers and administrators alike. 

He expect that the Professional 0evelop»ent Academies will assist the 
Instructional team In Improving our efforts to Institute school based 
eanageraent and shared decision naKIng within the school. He believe that 
opportunities provided In this bill will enhance school based nanagenient 
techniques and enable the Instructional team to develop a level of ownership 
and autonomy necessary to lisprove its effectiveness. He would oppose any 
language which would encourage collective leadership within a school. Our 
experience shows that collective leadership does not work. School leadership 
by conwtttee is no leadership at all and for a school to raise its level of 
performance, the principal must. In fact, be the accountable '--Ivldual for 
school effectiveness. It Is clear that the principal that Institutes a 
consultative style o^ *eadersh1p Is most successful in Inspiring the best out 
of his/her personnel, Out accountability must rest at the principal s door. 

Recruiting and retaining jchool teachers will be greatly enhanced when state 
and local officials decjonstrate the importance of the teaching profession. 
Title IV of the bill will help increase the prestige of teaching. This is 
vitally Important as ju- efforts to Inspire outstanding talent Into the 
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profession is successful. Ke recoowend that a slsllar Principal of the Year 
progran be Instituted which will help inforo the public about the l>iportance 
of principals in school effectiveness and Improved student achlevewnt. The 
Principal of the Year recognition will provide another ,ori« for local, state 
and national leaders to "sing the praises" of outstanding talent that our 
schools possess. 

On a final issue, Kr. Chalrwn, we at HASSP agree entirely with this bllTs 
at^proach to inprovlng schools through Inproved teacher and administrator 
skills. He are d1stri!ssed that the President Is advocating an alternative 
certification program for principals Instead of recruiting new blood trom the 
classrooci and Investing In the strengthened skills of cur administrators- 
Alternative certification would encourage states to water dcwn certification 
standards so that Individuals "Interested- In school administration could 
•"short circuit" the Important professional pu.paratlon gained from tne 
classroom. For the past twelve years our association has conducted the NASSP 
AssessRsent Center which identifies twelve key skills that inake a good 
principal. This Assessment Center concept Is utilized by more than 1,000 
school districts In 31 states. He utilize sophisticated simulations and 
closely watched activities in our four-day Assessment Center project measuring 
the skills of prospective and current principals. Hithout significant 
experience In teaching, curriculum leadership, and understanding the 
fundamentals of learning, an individual would undoubtedly scc.e low on a 
number of measured skills. It Is a fundamental mistake to think that a "nan 
on the street" could enter a school, become the leader of Its culture and 
address the myriad of curriculum and learning issues that confront a principal 
on a day-to-day basis 
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He urge that you reject this anecdotal attempt of Inspiring new blood Into the 
prInclpaUhIp and Instead accept our Suggestions to iRprove the sKllls of our 
principals. 

SIWMARY OF RECOMMEMOATIONS 

o The Professional Deve1opR>ent Academies In Title III must be a^rallable 
to assistant principals and principals. The skills developntent and 
currlculun development training must be simultaneously available to 
administrators and teachers to facilitate school-wide Instructional 
Improvement. 

0 Principals must be Included In sabbatical opportunities which are 
conducted by the Professional Development Academies. 

0 Improved school based management must be achieved by the enhancement of 
teacher's and principal's skills and the procnotlon of Instructional 
team s^Mls, not by federal flat. 

o A principal recognition program should be Included under Title IV to 
recognize outstanding school leadeiship and to provide a forum for the 
public to better understand the role of the principal In effective 
schools, 

0 He strongly encourage the Committee to continue the emphasU on 
recruiting minorities Into the teaching profession. 

-7- 
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0 Ht encourege the Corenlttee to place strong enphasis on iisproved 

teaching In our urban schools- 
Mr. Chairman, we applaud your efforts to address the Issue of teacher 
recruttuent, retention and recognition. He believe that the federal 
governnent can and wjst pU> a part in the battle to iieprove our nation's 
schools. Thank you for yo*ir leadership I'll be pleased to answer any 
questions that you aight have. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Gaine Dr. Glenn, I would 
like to direct a question to you pertaining to page 8 of your pre- 
pared statement— I believe it's the first full paragraph— and con 
cerns that if Coleman is correct about the impact of high quality 
schooling on black children. 

Then you ask severed questions. Why is it that the majority of 
uncertified teachers practice in center city schools? Why is it that 
more than 50 percent of the mathematics teachers in urban school 
districts have neither been trained nor certified in mathematics? 

I was intrigueu oy the questions that you are aslung there and 
am somewhat interested in what would be your answer to why this 
prevails. Tm not so sure that we need to say "if Coleman is cor 
rect." 

I think that he was proved correct in this particular instance, in 

correct in all other instances, but 

Ms. Glenn. That's right — exactly right. 

Chairman Hawkins. But I think that Dr. Coleman and Ron Ed 
monds and many other educators agree that schooling does make a 
difference in all children, t nd particularly on black children. 

Assuming that that is pretty well settled, why is it that 

Ms. Glenn. Let me take a stab at that. The conditions are diffi 
cult and we know why they're difficult. If you look at the District 
of Col mbia, for example, the teachers in the District of Columbia, 
whether they have 81,000 or 88,000 students, have some issues to 
deal with that are not extent in suburban school districts. 

Yet the teachers in the District of Columbia make less on aver 
age than teachers in the metropolitan area, as a whole. So, while 
the District may have 300 to 400 vacancies every year. Prince 
George's County has 6 to 10 applicants for every vacancy because 
Prince George s County gives you a break on your rent, you can 
borrow money to establish apartment and car and so on and so 
forth. 

As people come to recruit teachers from my school, you have to 
decide wh ?ther vou want to have a slightly easier life in the sub- 
urbs with more benefits and more money, or a more exciting and a 
more fulfilling teaching career in the city. 

I am strongly in favor of combat pay for people who teach in the 
must extreme circumstances. So, those are some of the reasons. 

The oiher reason about the shortage of mathematic teachers I 
mean, thare's a shortage of mathematic teachers as a whole. So, if 
^oure someone who has a teaching skill that is rare, you might 
also want to go where there is more money. 

Chairman HawaINs. Thank you. I won't pursue it. I appreciate 
your explanation of that because I know how true it is, and I 
assume that it's not only in the District of Columbia 

Ms. Glenn. That's correct. 

Chairman Hawkins. It prevails in most inner city schools. 

Ms. Glenn. That s correct. If it's correct that V3 percent of the 
new teachers in New York City leave oy Christmas, something is 
happening in New York City that needs to be remedied. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I'd be interested in any stutis 
tics that you may have that back up those statements because I 
think it's something that's generally assumed, but very seldom doc 
umentsd. 
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Ms. Glenn. Okay. 

Chairman Hawkins, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I have a question for Mr, 
Gainey and Ms. Bradshaw for starters. If we pass this bill, and I 
hope we do— I tliink its necessary and long overdue and its got 
the right three componenti^ to it, but Tm interested in where the 
balance of power lies. 

My question is, from a teach^^r or an administrators point of 
view, from a school based point of view, what kind of latitude do 
you think that a school dibtrict or a school should have in choosing 
who they affiliate with in order to make the academies in Title III 
operate? 

rU tell >ou exactly what I have in mind. Teaching hospitals are 
easy to talk about, but we don't take the patients out of the hospi- 
tal and move them over someplace else where the students are, you 
know, the people learning to be doctors. 

We bring the doctors in training to the patients. Despite all of 
the talk, very few teachers are trained, 90 percent or more in the 
schools, in terms of classwork and support, and very few classroom 
teachers are used as the actual trainers and educators and coaches 
along with— and so, we lose all the resources of our colleges of 
teacher education. 

They're sitting someplace elbe a hen kid> need more people and 
more resources in 3chools. So, if a school wanted to move in that 
kind of direction, and they were surrounded by colleges of teacher 
education that weren't inclined to do that, Vm concerned that they 
would be frustrated and have to settle for a different equation. 

So, my question is, in terms of power, who should have how 
much to construct the affiliations for these academies so that 
they're in sync with what a school district wants to try to do. 

Mr Gainey. Well, Mr. Smith, Til take a stab at some of my own 
impressions, especially those that I got from the first panel. I think 
that the days of the isolated tegments, whether it be teacher educa 
tion and the universities, and so forth, are rapidly coming to a 
close, 

I think that we all feel in the education community ♦hat there is 
nriore need for collaboration between all of these various institu- 
tions and in the production of wh«.l we hope will be the best serv- 
ices to children. 

I can cite from my own state and perhaps tie it into another pro- 
gram that was federally funded, the LEAD program. We have a 
LEAD program in the State of Rhode Island, which actually does 
collaborate between the colleges and ,\e universities as members of 
the board and work with teachers in the schools, 

Mr S»:iTH. Excuse me -I understand that. My question— and I 
need to move fast because I have a oecond one and the chairman is 
holding the clock pretty tight— do you think school districts should 
have the power * j decide which institution they affiliate with or do 
you think that somebody else should have that power? 

In this legislation I'm not talking how people are attending, I'm 
talking about in and who holds thf» <^icket, (phonetic). 

Ms. Bradshaw. Mr. Smith. I th that the school district should 
be the moving parties in this, but i think if they do no* include the 
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total education communit>, >ou are not going to have a consortium 
that is made up in a positive direction. 

I must counter^ I think, a direction that some of your comment* 
were leading. First of all, I think the institutions of the colleges of 
education and the teacher education institutions are far more posi 
i*ve than you are giving them credit about being involved, 

I will give a plug for the community colleges. As a communit} 
college faculty member at Pikes Peak Coinmunit> College in Colo- 
rado Springs, I had the opportunity in an environment that was a 
very open education community, tx) give instruction on behalf of a 
four-year teacher college at a local school district where the teach 
ers could either get the in-service credit for the district or could get 
credit from the teacher college, froni the institution, 

I think that where there is a will, there is a way, and I think 
that the education community Is far more receptive to working to- 
gether than they ever have been before, I would share with you 
that if the teachers are actively involved within the district, and I 
see that as more of a problem, I think the district has to ensure 
that the people who are helping make those decisions about what 
is needed and what should be offered, should come from the teach 
ers. 

The districts may not involve the teachers to the level that they 
need to, 

Mr. Smith. I would agree with that, and would you then— I am 
trying to bring it as close to home as possible, I'm not trying to 
deny the legitimate rolto and I would start with, frankly, the Uni 
versity oi' V^ermont's College of Education and Social Services 
which has done a first-rate job in Vermont's schools. 

But, frankly, if we evaluated tht total dollars spent in colleges of 
ttiacher education in this country, and how much of that money, in 
terms of faculty time, and student time, and curricula time, hap- 
pened on-site in schools, it is a tiny fraction. It is a tin^ fraction. 

My point is, when we are going to spend money— were talking 
only about the balance of power here, and I think in the bvgirining, 
you agreed with me. Let's not ^o to motives. I think my motives 
are exactly tne same as yours. I've spent my life in teacher edaca 
tion, among other parts of the enterprise. 

The point is that school -'istricts and teachers within school dis- 
tricts, y« a believe, need to be the moving partner. I never suggest 
ed they wouldn't be affiliated, but they get to dec'de with whom. Is 
that a fair 

Ms. Bradshaw. I think in the definition of consortia, you have to 
ensure that it is a full partnership. If you cut any entity out, or *f 
you give total power to one entity, I think you'll be in trouble. 

I think the more open you leave that definition with bome pretty 
strong guidelines as to who should be the partners, I think the 
better off you'll be in this legislation. 

Mr. Smith. If I was in Vermont and I wanted to come to Howard, 
would that be okay if they had the model that I wanted to !ise? 

Ms. Glenn. Howard starts its freshmen teacher candidate at 17 
years old, out in the schools teaching kids, so, yes, we would want 
to there because we'd have the problem solving approacii. 

Mr. Smith. But the point is, could I bring you to Vermont? 
Would I be allow^ed under this bill to do that? 
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Ms. Glenn. Let s hope that that would happen, and let's also 
hope that there vould be a variety of avenues for starting up the 
partnership because we would not want to see sume school districts 
exclude, for example, historically black institutions, and we would 
not want to stop Vermont or Utah, which is come to Howard from 
entering into a kind of partnership. 

Mr. Smith. You ve touched another one of m> conctrns directly. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Hayes, operating within the ^raramsters of time 
of 5 minutes, I want to raise several question ^. One— the first is di- 
rected towards Dr. Gienn, and Ms. Bradshaw. 

What is your reaction to my question about the possibility of the 
passage of a Federal minimum salary for teachers? 

Ms. Glenn. I have a positive reaction to that, and you now, Mr. 
Shanker raised an issue about the local cost of living, et cetera. 
Postmen have a Federal salary, and I'm sure there \s probably a 
Federal floor for postmen. Why not a Federal floor for teach^.fs? 

All of those kinds of things about the amount of effort that the 
states put forth rad so on ought to be worked out. All the details 
ought to be worked out, but I am certainly in support of saying to 
children and to the larger society, wt ca.e about teachers and we 
think that they ought to be ad3quately rewarded. So, I would sup- 
port that. 

Ms. Rradshaw. You'd probably hear a cry from West Virginia 
right riow that they would welcome that. I \/ould share, though, 
that if that were the intent, and if that s the direction, then we ve 
got to change the mode of operation at the Department of Educa- 
tion and with this administration. 

We have got to get out of R&D as being the direction over there, 
and we\e got to get into bome green backing because that's going 
to take money. With the current formulas and structures that we 
have for funding of education, it would be impossible for man> of 
your local districts to carry out that effort without a n-ajor com-nit- 
ment from the Federal Government. 

Mr Hayes. Now, my other question is, and it is directly to all 
the panelists if you care to answer, ho.v soon or at what grade level 
do you think we should focub a student's attention on becoming a 
teacher. 

Ms Bradshaw. As early as possible. In kindergarten, you should 
talk about the world of work, and I would emphasize teaching. 

Ms. Glenn. I certainly would agree with that. 

Mr. Hayes. Is that shared by the other panelists, that bame queb> 
tion. 

Mr. Gainey. Yes. 

Mr. Haygs. What would you say. Dr. Glenn, would be .he most 
attractive inducement to offer minority teachers tu get them inter- 
ested in being teachers? 

Ms. Glenn. You see, minorities are motivated by the same kinds 
of things that the people in the larger society are motivated by, so, 
v hat would make me want to go through college and enter a low 
status profession just because my avin is black when there are 
other opportunities available to me that give me more money, 
more strokes, more status, more everything. 
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The teacherS) that we're seeing— and this is anecdotal evidence 
that we're getting from AACTE and fro*n talking with the dean— 
we are seeing more aaivL>;n among college students as a whole and 
among mmorit> students In general and we are seeing n*inorit> 
students start to worship heroes of the 1960s when volunteerism 
was prominent. 

So, at Howard we are able to get young people to come out on 
Saturday, and train them as tutors so that the> can go into the ele- 
mentary school in southeast DC that we are in partnership with. 

So, they take 5 hours and learn how to tutor, not learn how to 
teach, but learn how to do one to-one tutoring and they make that 
kind of commitment So, I don't want to say that teaching is, you 
know, kind of filled with missionary zeal, but it kind of is if you 
decide that you're going to be a teacher, you're a special person, 
and you decide to dedicate your life to society. 

The kinds of minority undergraduates that we are seeing con* ; 
through Howard now are concerned about their brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Mr. Hayes. You mentioned something. Can you elaborate on 
this— you said >ou were in favor of combat pay. Did I understand 
>ou correctly? Is that any different from what I see in the way of, 
I've called it hazardous duty pay for some teachers? 

Ms. Glenn. Yes. I'm more blunt abcat this. It is hazardous duty 
pay, but in some situations, it is 

Mr. Hayes. I think we're on the same wavelength. 

Ms. Glenn. We certainly are. I just call it combat pay. You call 
it hazardous, I call it combat. In the elementary school that 
Howard University of Education is in partnership with in south 
east DC, it s in a crack neighborhood, number one. 

Twenty parents and guardians have been killed last school year 
in the crack wars. We have children sleeping on the floors because 
the bullets fly so fast at night. We have our undergraduate stu- 
dents, some of whom come from Cedar Rapids, low^a, going into 
schools to volunteer. 

If teachers were there, and they were under the same kind of 
trauma that the children were under, it might, and I say might, 
make it more attractive or more acceptable to be in those situa- 
tions voluntarily. However, there should be some kind of added 
monetary inducement for being in this situation. 

Mr. Hayes. My time is up. 

Chairman Hawkins. We're all on the same wavelength, but I 
would hope that both of you develop a better wa> of phrasing it 
than what has been suggested. 

Again, I wish to thank the witnesses for your contribution. You 
have been most helpful to the committee and we appreciate it. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Glenn. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next panel will consist of Ms. Connie 
Vddez, Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities, Dr. 
James R. Vivian, Director, Yale- New Haven Teachers Institute, Dr. 
Richard Gutkind, Director, Greenway Middle School Teacher 
Center, Pittsburgh, and Dr. Ernest "Pete" Midclleton, Associate 
Dean, University of Kentucky. 
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I understand that there is a teacher wl.o I3 accompanying Dr. 
Vivian, Ms. Carolyn Kinder, she is a science teacher at Jackie Rob- 
inson Junior High School, and a Teach Coordinator at the Yale- 
New Haven Teacher Institute. 

Would those witnesses please be seated at the witness table? We 
will first hear from Ms. Valdez. Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities. 

STATEMENTS OF CONNIE VALDEZ. KI3FANIC ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIYERSITIi:S; JAMES It VIVIAN. DIRECTOR. 
YALE-NEW HAVEN TEACHERS INbilTUTE; CAROLYN KINDER, 
SCIFNCE TEACHER AT JACKIE ROBINSON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. DR. FJCHARD GUTKIND. GREENWAY MIDDLE SCHOOL 
TEACHER CE: JR, PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION ^ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS; AND DR. ERNEST 
"PETE" MIDDLETON. UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

Ms Valdez. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
aame is Connie Valdez. and I am the president of Northern New 
Mexico Community College. 

The college is located in Espanola. New Mexico. As someone who 
has worked in education for many years, and as a member of the 
board of directors 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you move the instrument a little 
closer? 
Ms. Valdez. Sure. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms Valdez. As someone who has worked in education for many 
years, and as a member of the Board of Directors f the Hispanic 
Association of Colleges and L nivei^ities (HACU;. I am grateful for 
the opportunity to address you today about the importance of 
Twenty-First Century Teachers Act. H.R. 4130. 

I commend the Chairman and the committee for the timely m- 
troduction of legislation focusing on the critical *eacher shortage m 
the United States. 

The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities recognizes 
the n^ed to address the teacher shortage and other critical issues 
impacting the quality of education in this country. 

HACU is a national asoociation representing Hispanic-serving m- 
stitutions or HSIs. defined by HACU as colleges and universities 
for Hispanic students which constitute a minimum of 25 percent of 
the institution's overall enrollment. 

<^^rrently, 113 institutions located in Arizona. California. Colora- 
do. Florida, Illinois, New Jersey. New Mexico. New York. Texas. 
Washington, and Puerto Rico meet this HACU membership crite- 
rion. 

These two-year and four-year public and private non-profit col- 
leges and uni\ersities enroll about 45 percent of all Hispanic post- 
secondary students in the United States. 

The number of HSIs is expected to increase to about 150 soon 
after the year 2000 due to current demographic trends. The 
Twenty-First Century Teachers Act will aid education associations, 
such as HACU. in their efforts to promote public awareness of our 
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nation s need to maintain a competitive labor force in the global 
market. 

The provision of qualit> education to our nation s children is es- 
sential for the United States to remain a world economic leader 
Combatting the teacher shortage, as H.R. 4130 proposes, is a posi 
tive step toward improving education for a Rowing school-age pop- 
ulation that projections show will contain a significant number of 
Hispanics by the year 2000. 

The first step in dealing with the projected teacher shortage, par 
ticularl> of Hispanic teachers, is to increase the size of the pool of 
college-bound Hispanic students. HACU has established the His 
panic Student Success Program vHSSPj in San Antonio and South 
Te'.as to increase educational participation and success rates of 
HL«;panic students. 

This program targets students from kindergarten through college 
with a variety of strategies desired to improve their perfoimance 
at various points in their educational development. 

The HSSP objectives are to decrease dropout rates, increase high 
school grad ation rates, and increase college enrollment and col 
lege graduation rates of Hispan'cs. 

HACU currently is planning the replication of the HSSP in 
Miami, northern New Mexico, Los Angeles, and New York. Al- 
though other programs in the United States share some elements 
of the HSSP, no sustained national effort exists to promote teach 
ing, particularly among Hispa xics to complement &uch enrichment 
programs. 

Teacher shortages are especially pronounced in Hispanic comma 
nitieti, making the recruitment of Hispanic teachers crucial to pr'^ 
viding positive role models foi Hispanic students. 

The growing number of Hispanic students requires that more 
Hispanics be reci^i+^d and trained as teachers. Since a large per- 
centage of these students attend Hispaiiic-serving institutions, the 
targeting of HSIs, as H.R. 4130 does, is a positive step toward solv 
ing the teacher shortage and improving educational attainment 
levels of Hispanics. 

The Twrenty*First Century Teachers Act contains provisions 
strongly supported by HACU. Title I creates an NDSL-type pro- 
gram for direct loans to disadvantaged and minority students pur 
suing teaching careers, and provides target resources to these 3tu 
dents and the institutions that serve them. 

HACU believes that Title I of H.R. 4130 will break down econom- 
ic bairiers that cause educational deprivation among a growing 
number of Hispanic students. 

Ti.le II provides funds to institutions that recruit and retain stu 
dent^j, eopecially minorities, who want to become teachers. Re- 
sources need to be clearl> targeted toward institutions with signifi- 
cant minority enrollments, particularly Hispanic-serving institu- 
tions. 

H.P, 4130, like the Work Force 2000 legislation and the Bentsen 
and Bust^mante bills, defines an HSI as an institution with a mini 
mum of 25 percent Hispanic enrollment. HACU strongly supports 
the bill's language. 

Title III establishes a system for maintaining a desired and nec 
e-osary level of teacher training. Professional developnient acade- 
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mies will generate partnerships across all levels of education, de^ 
veloping a national intersegmentcil approach to the Improvement 
of educational attainment, particularly among minority students. 

Title IV provides speci:.l recognition for elementary and second- 
ary teachers in each state. Such recognition will build pride in and 
support for the teaching profession. In this respeci,, H.R. 4130 will 
help satisfy the need t encourage careers in teaching and promote 
the profession's value. 

H.R. 4130 encourages the recruitment of Hispanic students for 
college. These students often begin theix' postsecondary careers at 
two-year institutions. This bill recognizes the need for preparing 
and motivating Hispanic community college students to transfer to 
four-year institutions so that more Hispanics become teachers and 
achieve professional success. 

The provisions of the Twenty-First Century Teachers Act satis- 
fies a national need to address the teacher shortage and its impact 
on the quality of education. This legislation definitely is in keeping 
with our national goals and President Bush's efforts to improve 
education. 

Chairman Hawkins, HACU and I appreciate your sustained ef- 
forts to provide open access to education fur disadvantaged and mi 
nority students. 

We thank you ard the members of the committee for introducing 
H.R. 4130, a bill tnat offers compelling programs to help resolve a 
major educational crisis. 

[The prepared statement of Connie A. Valdez follows;] 
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Mr. Chaiman and Meiabers of the conaittee, I on Connie 
Valdez, rrosident of Northern New Mexico Connunity College in 
Espanola, New Mexico. As someone who has worked in education for 
nany years, and ni a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) , I a© 
grateful for the opportunity to address you today about the 
importance of the Twent} -First Century Teachers Act (HR 4130J , I 
commend Chairman Hawkins and the committee for the timely 
introduction of legislation focusing on the critical teacher 
shortage in the United States. 

The Hispnnic Association of Colleges and Universities 
recognizes the need to address the teacher shortage and other 
critical Issues impacting the quality of education in this 
country. HACU is a natiw, al organization representin^j Hispanic- 
servirg inetituti'^.is (HSIs) , defined by HACU as colleges and 
universities where Hispanic students constitute a minimum of 25 
percent oi! the institutions' overall enrollment. Currently, 113 
institutions, located in Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Texas, Washington, 
and Puerto R*';o, meet this HACU membership criterion. These 
two-year and four-year, public and private, nonprofit colleges 
and universities enroll about 45 percent of all Hitpanic 
pos t second a '-y students in the United States. The nuaiber of HSIs 
is expected to increase to about 150 soon after the year 2000 due 
tc current demographic trends. 

The Twenty-First Century Teachers Act will aid education 
associations, such as HACU, in their efforts to promote public 
awareness of our nation's need to maintain a competitive labor 
force in the global market. The provision of quality education 
to our nation's children is essential for the United States to 
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renain a world •conoaic l«ad«r. Coabating the teacher shortage, 
as HR 4130 proposes, it a positive step toward inproving 
education for a growing school -age population that projections 
show will contain significant numbers of Hispanics by the year 
2000. 

The first step in dealing with the projected teacher 
shortage, particularly of Hispanic teachers, is to increase the 
size of the pool of college-bound Hispanic students. HACU has 
< stablished the Hispanic Student Success Program (HSSP) in San 
Antonio and South Texas to increase educational participation and 
success rates of Hispanic students This program targets 
students from kindergarten through college, with a variety of 
strategies designed to improve their performance at various 
points in their educational development. The HSSP objectives are 
to decrease dropout rates, increase high school g^^djation rates, 
and increase college enrollment and college graduation rates of 
Hispanics. HACU currently is planning the replication of the 
HSSP in Miami, northern New Mexico, Los Angeles, and Hew York. 
(Please contact HACU at (512)433-1501 for more information about 
the HSSP.) 

Although other progi'^ms in the United States share some 
elements of the HSSP, iio sustained national effort exists to 
pronote teaching, particularly among Hispanics, to complement 
such enrichment programs. Teacher shortages are especially 
pronounced in Hispanic communities, making the recruitment of 
Hispanic teachers crucial to providing positive role models for 
Hispanic students. 

The growing n iber of Hispanic students requires that 
more Hispanics be recnjited and trait ed as teachers. Since a 
large percentage of these students attend Hispanic-serving 
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institutions, the targeting of HSIs, as HR 4130 doas, is q 
positive step tovftrd solving the teacher shortage end iaproving 
educational attainment levels of Hispanics. 

The Twenty-First Century Teachers Act contains provisions 
strongly supported by HACU: 

• Title I creates an NDSL-type program for direct loans to 
disadvantaged and minority students pursuing teaching 
careers, and provides targeted resources to these 
students and the institutions that serve them. HACU 
believes that Title I of HR 4130 will break down economic 
barriers that cause educational deprivation among a 
growing number of Hispanic students. 

• Title II provides funds to institutions that recruit and 
retain students, especially minorities, who want to 
becoL^c weachers. Resources need to be clearly targeted 
toward Institutions with significant minority 
enrollments, particularly Hispanic-serving institutions. 
HR 4130, like the Workforce 2000 legislation and the 
Bentsen and Bustamante bills, defines an HSI as an 
institution with a minimum 25 percent Hispanic 
enrollment. HACU strongly supports the bill's language. 

• Title III establishes a system for maintaining a desired 
and necessary level of teacher training. Professional 
development academies will generate partnerships across 
all levels of education, developing a national 
intersegmental approach to the improvement of educational 
attainment, particularly among minority students. 
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Titl« IV provides sp«ciQl recognition for clemantary and 
•ocondary t*acher» in ©ach iitat*. Awards will build 
pride in and support for the teaching profession ► in 

this respect, HR 4130 will help -satisfy the need to 
encourage careers in teaching and pronote the 
profession's value. 

HR 4130 encourages t.ie recruitment of Hispanic students 



for coMege. These students often begin their postsecondary 
careers at two-year institutions. This bill recognises the need 
for preparing and motivating Hispanic community collecje students 
to transfer to four-year institutions so that more Hispanics 
become teachers ^nd achieve professional success. 



The provisions of the Twenty-First Centur) Teachers Act 



satisfy a national need to address the teacher shortage and jits 
impact on the quality of education. This legislation definitely 
is in keeping with our national goals and President Bush's 
efforts to improve education. 



Chai -man Hawkins, HACU and I appreciate your sustained 



efforts to p ovide open access ^.o education for disadvantaged and 
minority st dents. We thank you and the Members of the committee 
for intrcducing HR 4130, a bill that offers compelling programs 
to help resolve L major educational crisis. 
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Chairman Hawkp-s. Thank >ou, Ms Valdez. The next witness is 
Dr. James Vivian. Dr. Vivian, I undtsfbtand you are accompanied 
b> a science teacher, so I hope yon will introduce her and utilize 
her as you so desire. 

Mr. Vivian. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to sum- 
marize for the committee some of the reasons why I believe that 
the present bill is so clearly in the National interest, and so ur- 
gently required at the present time. 

We face, as has been remarked on numerous points in the testi- 
mony today, a crisis in the preparation of oJr nation's two and one- 
third million public school teachers. 

After 15 years of working precisely in the vei*. of the profession- 
al development academies that this bill would support, I am con 
vinced that only a Federal initiative of this magnitude, and with 
these broad purposes, .an create the co*iditions for the systematic 
and widespread liiiprovement of teaching and learning in our na 
tion's schools 

After the many reports and studies on our schools, there has 
been a reawakening, I think, to the inescapable fact that whether 
ur not the changes that ha\e been envisioned in the reports and 
acted by state legislators, mandated b> state boards and local dis- 
tricts, whether these changes can be made will depend on the sup- 
port, the preparation and the leadership of school teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore applaud what you, the ranking 
member, and the other members have done by introducing this bill 
to assist those individuals now in teaching and those individuals 
whom we especially wish and need to enter the profession. 

The prepared testimony that I will provide to the committee and 
would ask be made part of the hearing record describes and docu 
ments, the concept, the operation, and many of the results of the 
Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute. 

I include there the evaluations of such distinguished eaucatoA-s as 
Normal Francis, Theodore SIzer, and Ernest Boyer, together with 
results of our own self-study. 

I offer this information as a preview or case study of the type of 
activity that Title III of this bill would support, and to give the 
committee an indication of the results the members might expect 
to achieve by its passage. 

With respect to the findings in the bill in Section 2, our expc^i- 
ence in New Haven substantiates each of the o specified needs and 
suggests how professional development academies, like our Teach 
ers Institute, can address these needs successfully. 

I would quickl> underscore now 8 points from m> written testi- 
rnony. Mr. Chairman, first, the needs of the teachers in the Na- 
tion's schools. In terms of their previous preparation to teach the 
subjects the> are assigned, oi at times misassigned, to teach, are 
compelling. 

In New Haven, as nationally, there is a dramatic shortage of 
teachers who specialized during their furmal prejaratiun in the 
subject areas they now teach. 

A high proportion of teachers in the sciences and in the human 
ities, more than 60 percent and 40 percent respectively in New 
Haven, did not major .'n college or graduate school in 1 ur more of 
the subjects they now teach. 
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In the past two ^ears, for example, approxiniatel> one-half jf the 
New Have middle and high school teachers participating in our in 
stitute, either were not certified or did not major in the subjects 
they teach. 

I think it Is Imperative that programs like our institute, which 
would be authorized b> the present bill, serve and assist such 
teachers as these. 

Moreover, a)l t^ hers obviously need to stay abreast of research 
and new findings and interpretations in their fields. Events across 
the world In recent months remind us, I think, that this is no less 
the case for the history teacher than it is for the science teacher. 

No less important, teachers need to convey effectively to their 
own students what the> themselves have learned. The present bill 
refers to the need which our institute addresses, for 'greater inte- 
gratlon of subject matter and pedagogical training** in the prepara 
tion of teachers. 

This Is why, by having teachers in our institute write currlcular 
iiiaU'Ials, w^e emphasize the classroom application of topics the 
teacher studies. 

With respect to the academies the bill envisions, from our experi- 
ence with the Yale- New Haven Teachers Institute, I am convinced 
that continuing stud>, writing, and discussion with colleagues 
about one*s subject and how to teach it are no less important to 
teachers in schools than to teachers in the university. 

Secondly, there is the well-known, serious disparity between mi- 
nority students and their teachers. In New Haven, 6U pcrvent of 
totudents are black and 22 percent Hispanic, whereas their teachers 
are 25 percent black and 7 percent Hispanic. 

Nationally, a recent study concludes that parity would be 
achieved onl> if 4oO,000 minority students were now preparing to 
enter teaching whereas the actual number is only 35,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill would attempt to address this sit 
uation In what I regard to be very practical and promising ways. 

Mr. Chairman, from our educational experiment in New Haven, 
we know that collaborative programs which emphasize subject 
matter, if they are conducted with teacher leadership and on a col 
legial basis, can further prepare teachers in the subjects they 
teach, heighten their morale, increa:>e their expectations of their 
student's ability to learn, encourage them to remain in teaching In 
our urban school district, and can thereby improve student learn 
ing. 

Our program also demonstrates that a cross-section of urban 
school teachers can particlnate successfully in such institutions. In 
New Haven, Institute participants are highly representative of all 
New Haven teachers in terms of age, race, sex, and other demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

These are the reasons why — my third point— I believe that the 
finds in Title III of this bill concerning the further preparation of 
teachers in their substantive fields are so important. 

My prepared testimony describes, at s^^me length, the operation 
of the collegiality in our own program and the benefits that accrue 
when teachers from universities and schools come together, on an 
equal basis, as members of the same profession to discuss the 
common problems of teaching theii disciplines. 
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Fourth, I am convinced that efforts at school improvement will 
not succeed without teacher leadership. For too long we have held 
teachers responsible for the condition of our schools, without :iving 
them responsibility, empowering them to improve our schools 

From our experience, i believe that the most effective projects 
invest real authority in teachers and u^der their leadership devel 
up organically, bai>ed on the needb that teachers themselves identi 

In short, the so-called "academies" to be established under this 
bill, with its emphasis un subject matter and teacher leadership, 
would help to renew cind revitalize the profession, the profesi^Ional 
life of teachers, and would thereby help both to attract and to 
retain those Individuals whom v,e now wish to enter and to remain 
in teaching, especially in the targeted school districts. 

The proposed acadeiuies can help to create improved conditions 
for teaching In such districts. In 1987, when we last surveyed all 
New Haven teachers, whoever had been Fellows of our institute, 
more than t^o-fifths said that the opportunity to participate in our 
institute influenced their decision to continue teaching in our local 
public schools. 

Among the reasons they cite most fi'equently are intellectual re 
newal and professional growth, colleague relatio'^ships with ether 
teachers and university faculty members, togetner with greater 
confidence, enthusiasm aud effectiveness in their own teaching. 

In 1989, we updated an ongoln ? study of Fellows who have re- 
mained in teaching in New Haven. We regard this information as 
further potential evidence which is buttressed by the results of 
other studies about the effects of the institute in retaining teachers 
in New Haven who have participated in our program. 

The study shows that of the 289 individual teachers who have 
completed the program successfully at least once between 1978 and 
1989, 190 or two-thirds are still teaching in a New Haven public 
school. 

Our experience in the Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute also 
affirms, fifth, the value of professional development academies 
being conducted by partnerships between schools and colleges and 
universities. 

Indeed, throughout the 1980&, there was a growing appreciation 
of the role that university -school collaboration can and must play 
in strengthening teaching and learning in schools. 

There are large and pertinent resources in higher education for 
the continuing preparation of teachers in their subjects. Such col 
laboration also recognizes that our colleges and universities, no less 
than our schools, have a stake in the preparation of the Nation s 
students in schools. 

As we are working in New Haven to make our institute a more 
permanent mechanism for faculty members* at Yale and teachers 
in New Haven to collaborate, I was also pleased to see the S-year 
duration of funding for the academies. 

When we talk about structural changes in education, I thiiik we 
need to think particularly of means for strengthening and length 
ening the ties and cooperation between our schools and colleges. 

Sixth, I note references in the bill to the possible participation of 
business and industry in the consortia the legislation would sup- 
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port. As the committee ib aware, there has been a widebpread In- 
terest In recent >ean> in partnerships between the private sector 
and schools. 

Based on our experience In the Yale- New Haven Teachers Insti- 
tute, I believe there are strong reasons to encourage a wider part- 
nership, one encompassing the private sector, schools, ard higher 
education as well. 

In 1985, the late President Abe Bartlett Glamatti of Yale, who 
was a great supporter of our Institute, the major of New Haven, 
the superintendent of our schools, the chairman of the New Haven 
Boerd of Education, the president of the Greater New Haven Cen- 
tral Laboi Council, and respresentatives of the New Haven Busi- 
ness Community met to take stock of our program and to plan for 
the future. 

That meeting affirmed that the Institute represents not onI> a 
partnership of the University with our local public system, but a 
partnership as well with the city, business, and labor. 

Se enth, as President Normal Francis of Xavier University in 
New Orleans concluded In his early evaluation of c :r institute, this 
approach to strengthening teaching is cc^t-efTective. 

The results of the proposed academies would be magnified many 
times, that is, by assisting individuals currently In teaching we in 
crease their preparation and effectiveness not only with their cur- 
rent sdents, but also with their many future students sis w^elL 

My final point, 1 am highly encouraged to see that the bill would 
target resources on minority teachers and students, on school dis- 
! ricts with a high proportion of students from low income families, 
ind on subject aieas where teacher shortages are most severe. 

In a similar way, when Yale Univeniity established our Teachers 
Institute in 1978, we cunsidered what should be the focus of this 
activity and decided to concentrate our efforts and our resources on 
our local public school district where the need was so great and 
where the University's own interest in improvmg our community 
schools was manifest. 

In conclusion, because of the masslveness of the problem, only a 
bill like H.R. 4130 could have a realistic chance of strengtheii*..g, 
in this way, teaching of those subjects which are fundamental to 
the informed and humane citizenry, on which not only our ecum>- 
my, but, indeed, our form of government depends. 

Mr. Chairman, teaching Is central to the educational process and 
to the vitality of our schools, in and through which we develop our 
capacity as a people and as a nation. 

Based on cur experience with the Yale-New Haven Teachers In- 
stitute, I think of no other step this committee might take which 
would hold greater promise, or is more necessary, for strengtheii- 
ing teaching and learning in our nation's schools. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Ja.Ties R. Vivian follows.] 
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TESTIMONY OF JAHES R> VIVIAN 
PmECTOR OF THE YALE«NEW HAVT^N TEACHERS IfCTITUrE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

B£R)K£ THE C0^^ 11 fEE ^>N EDUCATION AND LABOP UF THE HOUSE OF R£PRES£m'ATI\^ 

KARCH 15, 1990 



Mr. Chairran, I afvi^^ciate thi:. cFpoitofticy to .urrftcize tot the corT\itU>e 
r^^-v.- of th»" toaruns v%hy i fc>-^'ii»^%v thait the prvsent hill so cUatly in th<-' 
national knt*af.-;t, and ucq^-^tt'^ reqaired ut the present tr>-'. 

V,v f^co toijiy J criri~> iii tt»_« prcpui^tion of oji JJation'^^ 2 i/3 nilUon 
pufcl ic ;-.chooit«iracht,'ro. 

Aft**i f ittt^n ycJ^G of v*:>rKiri9 (acciise)/ An th»* \.'ein of tht? ptofeCvional 
devulof'-tnt ocaderiit':'. that thi:: tiil would rufpjit, I an cv;nvino.-d that -/nly a 
Fed:?ial initutuve of this ragnitude, and with ther>e broad purpooeo, oin 
cr»^oit^ ait:? coniition.. for the cyett^.-vitic and ^.jtdej^prtMd ir.pro'.vr*'nt of 
t*^aa^jin9 ^nd learning m th^ hurunitit-'.-; .mdi tb*? :ci»-'nc».'- m en rkition'r. 



Aft»:^r t.>- run/ t«rort^ jnd .Uudji*:'j cn cjr /chc-^ic, th»_^r*- hx: t*'.n a 
r«- a"':t'.«-niASf to th«* ejpibi»- t.i^^ that whether or not the changes vhivh 
tav-' fc*.^n -nvui^rito in th'- c».pjrti, •-nact'-d t.y St it»,* l'.'^. >1 ttur'':", run ijitod 
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Testinony of Janes R. Vivian 
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by state boards and local scty?OA districts, can be nade will depend on t^•« 
support, the leadership, and the preparation wf schoolteachers. Whether we 
speak of increased regulation or deregulation m educativxi — of rore central 
authority or greater local control— still we depend on the capacity and 
effectiveness of teachers. Mr. Chairran, I therefore applaud what you, the 
ranking Hent>er, and the other Kerbers have done by introdacmg this bill to 
assist those individuals now in teaching and those individuals whon we 
especially wish and need to enter the profession. 

The prepared testiDon> that I will provide to the ccmittee — an-? now would 
ask be nade a part v'f the hearing leoord — describes and docurients tne concept, 
operation, and results of the yale-Ife»* Haven Teachers Institute. I include 
there the evaluations of such distinguished educators as rtorrian Francis, 
Theodore Sizer, and Ernest Boyer, together with results of ojr o\n 
self- study. I offer this mforration as a preview or case study of the t>pe 
of activity that Title III of this bill would support, and to give tne 
coTUttee an indication of the results tne Members rti^fit e.-^^ct to achieve by 
its passage. 

With respect to the findings of the bill {Section 21, cur exp-^rience m 
liew Haven substantiates each of the fi/e specified needs and su;gests how 
professional develjprient academes ii^e cjr Teachers Institute ..an address 
these n^s succesj;f ull/ 

I would underscore now eight points fron ny written test irony. Mr. 
Chairran, first, the needs of the teachers in our Nation's schools, in terns 
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of their pcevious prepatation to teach the subjects they ace assigned—vc at 
tunes I should say nisassigned—to teach, are corpelling. 

In rfew Kaveri, as natx^^ally, theie xs a dramatic shortage of teachers who 
specialized ducing theic formal preparation in the subject areas which they 
now teach. A ^.^gh peeper t ion of teachers m the sciences and in the 
hcnanities, rote than 60 percent and 40 percent cespectiveiy m tfew Haven, did 
not major m o^jllege ol graduate school m one or noce of the subjects they 
teach. In the past two years, for exarple, approxinately half of the tiew 
Kaven Tiiddle and high school teadiecs participating m our Institute either 
were not certified or did not rajc: in the subjects they teach. I think it is 
AnperatA/e that pt^gcdr^. ixRe oar Institute serve and assist such teadiers as 
these, 

»Yor*x»ver, all teachers ot;ioa^ly need to stay abr^^ast of research and new 
findings and inter pi eUt ions m their fields. S'/ents across the world in 
r«^ent ncnths rertind as ti-^at this i3 no l^ess tn^ case for uie history teacher 
tnan it is for the Selene's teacher. 

It IS ircnic, then, at a tine when lifelong learning is beconing 
increasingly a reality i.r. o^r society, and an e/cpectation m nany protessicns, 
that -^e have yet to gtasp and act on th^ fact hat tea(^ers theriselves are the 
largest k^ite-^coilar group in thio ccur^ry m ne* i of professional developnent 
and ccntmuing educaticn. 

Thi'- :_iCtent stit«^ of teacher pr«-:paraticn will not te readily irproved as 
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a result of new teachers enter ir^ the profession and nay, in fact, worsen 
because of the shortage of qualified teachers which, sons analysts now 
project, nay only increase in Joming years. 

Uo less inpartant, tea<^ers need to convey effectively to their own 
students what they themselves have learned. Ihc present bill refers to the 
need, which out Institute addresses, for "greater integration of subject 
matter and pedagogical training" m the preparation of tea<±ers [Section 
2i^il. Ttiis IS why, by having tea(±ers in our Institute write curricular 
naterials, we enphasize the classroom application of topics the tea<^er 
studies. 

With respect to the acadeimet* the bill envisions, from our experience with 
the ^ale-New Haven Teachers Institute, I am convinced that continuing study 
and writing, and discussion with colleagues, about one's subject and how to 
t*"ach it are no less important to teachers m schools chan to teachers m the 
university. 

Second, there is a well-kncwn, serious disparity between minority «\.adents 
and their teachers. In New Haven, 60 percent of students are Black and 22 
percent Hispanic, whereas their .eachers are 25 percent Black and 7 percent 
Hi^>anic. Nationally, a recent study concludes that parity would be a<*ieved 
only if 450,000 minor tty students were now preparing to enter teaching, 
whereas the actual nturber is only 35,000. According to an AACTE report, 
"Blacks represent lo.2% of the children in public school, but constitute only 
6.9% of the teadiing force; Hispanics represent 9.1% of the children in 
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public school, but only 1.9% of the teaching focc«....' ihe present bill 
would atteinpt to redcess this situation m vecy pcuctical anu pcomising ways. 

Mr. Cha^nran, £com ouc educational expecunent in New Kaven, we know that 
coiiabocative pcogcams which eirpnasize subjef c. matter, if they ace cuiducted 
wicn teacher ieacJeiship and on a collegia^ basis, can further prepare teachers 
m the subjects they teach, heighten tneir morale, increase their expectations 
of their students* ability to learn, encourage then to remain in teaching in 
our urban school district, and can thereby inprove student learning. CXtr 
program also demonstrates that a ^.ross-section of urban school teachers can 
participate successfully in such institutes. In New Haven, Institute 
participants are highly itpresentative tf all New Haven teachers in terms of 
age, race, sex, and other o<.'noqcap>>:c cnaracteristics. 

These are arrong the reasons vvtiy, my thxtd point, I believe that the 
findings m Title III of this bill [Section 301(aj (2)-(3) ] concerning the 
further preparation of teachers m their substantive fields are so 
irrportant. I would hope, based on our -experience, that m the proposed 
academies the worK of university and schoolteachers would be on a collegial 
Das IS. I would also hope that stipends would be available to participating 
teachers and that they would be as generous as possible m order t*^ make these 
academies both demanding and professionally inportant. 

Ky prepared testimony describes, at some length, the operation of 
coilegiality m lAic own program and the benefits that accrue when teachers 
from universities and schools come together, on an equal basis, as meiTber'*^ of 
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the same profession, to discuss the cannon pcobiens of teaching their 
disciplines. 

Fourth, I am convinced that efforts at school irrprovement will not 
succeed without teacher leadership. We have too long held teacheis 
responsible for the condition of our schools, without giving them 
responsibility, en^powering them, to improve our schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we ace m fact emerging, once again, from a crisis 
in confidence m ouc I^at ion's teachers, and I am therefore encouraged to find 
m this bill the language concerning teachers taking leadership roles m 
professional development programs (Section 2(5)1. 

From our experience, I believe the most effective projects invest real 
authority in t»a?bers and under their leadership de .iop organically, based on 
the needs that teachers themselves identify. 

In short, the so-called "academies" to be established under this bill, 
with its enphasis on subject matter and teacher leadership, would help to 
renew and revitalize the profession, the professional life of teachers, and 
would thereby help both to attract and to retain those individuals whan we now 
wish to enter and K remain in teaching, especially in the targeted school 
districts. The proposed academies can help to create irpro.ed conditions for 
teaching m such districts. In 1987 when we surveyed all New Haven teachers 
who had ever been institute Fellows, more than two-fifths (41.6 percent) said 
that the opportunity to parti*. ipate m ttie Institute influenced their decision 
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to continue teaching in the New Haven public Schwls, Among the teasons they 
cite mast frequently ace intellectual renewal and pcofessional growth, 
ooileague relationships with other teachers and university faculty menbeis, 
Ugethet with greater confidence, enthusiasm and effectiveness in Leaching. 

In 1989 we updated our ongoing study of Fellov/s who have remained in 
eaching in New Haven. We regard this information as potential 
evidence— which is buttressed by the results of other studies — about the 
effects of the Institute in retaining m teaching ir. New Haven individuals who 
have .participated in the program. The study shows that of the 289 individual 
teachers who have oon?>leted t^ie pcogram successfully at least once between 
1978 and 1989, 190, or two-thirds, are still teaching in a New Haven Public 
School. An additional 17 individuals, or 5%, have ashamed position?, in the 
New Haven Public Schools administration. A simila^ proportion of middle 
s<*iool teachers 141%) and high chool teaci^iers i35%J have participated in th« 
Institute. Overall, more than one-third 138%) of all New Haven ndddle and 
high school teaci'iers of itie humanities and Uie sciences have oonpleted the 
Institute successfully at least once. 

With respect to the number of years Fellows sti*- teaching in New Haven 
have taken part in the Institute, about half of all middle and high sdiool 
teachers (48%) have participated once; about another one ^hird (29%) have 
taken part either two or three times; while other Fellows have participated 
between four and twelve times. Thus, the Institute has served a significant 
proportion of ail eligible New Haven te^ichers, and has become a regular part 
of the profess .onal lives of some teaoiers, while there are other teachers who 
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have yet to participate once and nany othecs o we hope wiil participate on a 
more recurring basis. 

Cur experience in the Yale-rfew Haven Tfeachers Institute ax»o affirms, 
fifth, the value t^f the piofessi^nai Jevelopnent academies being conducted by 
partnerships between schools and colleges and universities. Indeed, 
throughout the 1980s thece was a growing appreciation of the role that 
university school collaboiation can and oust play m strengthening teaching 
€md learning in schools. Iheie aie laige and peitinent resources m higher 
education for the continuing preparation of teachecs in their subjects. Such 
collaboration also recognizes that oui colleges, no less than our sdiools, 
have a stake in ue preparation of the nation's students m schools. In iny 
written testiinony I desciibe at soir^ length the par tnei ship which our own 
Institute represefits. 

As we are working in New Haven to rake our Institute a nore pernanent 
institutional rvedianism foi faculty menbeis it yaie and teaOiers m New Haven 
to collaborate, and because I am convinced that collaborative piogtans to be 
effective rust be long-term, I was also pleased to see the five-year duration 
of funding for the academies. When we talk about structural changes in 
education, i think we need to think paiticulaily of means for strengthening 
and lengthening the ties and cooperation between our schools and colleges. 

Sixth, I note references in the bill to the possible participation of 



business and mduotty ir* Uie consottia the legislation would suj^tt [Section 
303tc)]* As the Ccnfnittee is aware, there has been a widespread inter t in 
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recent years in pact net ships between the private sector and schools. Based on 
our experience in New Haven, I believe that there are strong reasons to 
encourage a wider partnership, one encoipassing the private sector r schools, 
and higher education as well. 

firing the past ten years our Institute has been pleased to receive the 
support from national corporations and foundations and from many local 
businesses. As early as 1981, in fact, the Teachers Institute began to enlist 
the cooperation and support of local corporations, ihe first campaigi was 
headed by the Chairman the tJew Haven Development Cotmission. Through these 
carpaigns mie than 50 local corporations, ranging from large lending 
institutions to manufacturing concerns to sitqU businesses, joined m support 
of our effort to improve teaching of the central academe subjects m our 
public schools. 

in 1985, the late President A. Bartlett Ciamatti of Yale, who was a great 
supporter of the Institute, t^ie Mayor of New Haven, the Superintendent of the 
[few Haven Public Schools, the Chairman of the New Haven Board of Education, 
the Prtsident of the Greater New Haven Central Labor Council, and a leading 
representative of the New Haven business comunity, all met to take stock of 
the Institute's fust seven years and to plan for the future, ihe neeting 
affirmed that the Teachers institute represents nut <;nly a partnership of the 
University and our local publi school system, but also a partnership with the 
city, business, and labor. 

t 

Many ^tew Haven business executives recognize that a strong public school 
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system fuUxils a basic need toi euployees, then families, and the cormunlty 
generally. They see that the quality of out public schools is vitally 
important foe at tc acting and Lf^taming cocpycations in New Haven, that it is 
linKed to econcsnic development, to the tax base, and to the economic health of 
our corrnanxty and region. T^iey realize that the school system is a major 
factor in families' decisions about whece to live, where Uiey therefore pay 
taxes and purchase 9<xk3s and services. 

Not only IS the monetary - jrpoLt of these coLpocetions foL the Institute 
mportant, the executives with v,tom we work have also become more 
Knowledgeable about the many pusitiv^? developments in oul s<±iOQls. In that 
these individuals are i^deis m ouc community, tj involving them in improving 
our schools, can foster greater public suK>OLt for public education. 

single tactc^c is muie irpvctant Uie economic and genetal well being 
o£ a corrunxty than a strong p^bii«- t-chool system. By supporting the Teachers 
Institute, local corporations have participated in making available to our 
scho:>ls one our co^r-unity 'i> educational resources, the faculty of Yale 
Cniv^jrsiiy . This they soretires oill a "levercige" whid) corpc^rate sipport can 
provide, f rcr. rieetings we fM.o held with busin^^ss leaders fr*^ the New Haven 
conrionity, we believe that local corporations will therefore reinam highly 
re^-ponsive to oar efforts to strengthen oar poblic schools. 

Seventh, a*^ President Korrur. Francis of Xa^ier University in liew Orleans 
ctxicluded in his evaluation ot our Inscitute, this approaUi to strengthening 
t^actung IS cojt-effective. Tne results of tTie ptop^c^d academies would be 
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rnagnified m^ny times; that is, assisting individuals cucientiy in teaching 
we increase their preparation and effectiveness not only with then current 
studerits, but also with their many future students as well. 

My final point, i ani highly encouraged to see that the b*ll wo<ild target 
resources on minority teachers and students, on school districts with a high 
proportion of students fcom low income families, and on subject areas where 
teacher shortages are most severe, in a simil<»: way, when Yale Oliver si ty 
established our Teachers Institute we considered what should be the focus of 
this activity and decided to concentrate o c efforts and our resoutces on our 
looi public school district where the need was den»nstrably great and where 
the University's own interest in imptoving our cocminity schools wmS manifest. 

In t;onclusion, because of the nassiveness of t le problem, only a bill like 
H.R. 4130 could have a realistic chance of strengthening, in this way, 
teaching of those subjects which are fundamen^<*: to the informed and humane 
citizenry, on which not only our economy but indeed our form oi government 
depends. 

Mr. Chairman, teaching is central to the educational process and to U.e 
vitality of our schools, in and through v^ich we develop our capacity as a 
people, and as a nation. 

Based on our experience with the Yale-New Haven Teacher Institute, i 
think of no step this committee might take vtiich would hold greater prcxnise, 
or is more necessary, for str..»i9thening teaching and learning m our t4ation'3 
schools. 



Thank you. 
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Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute 
Support Awarded 
197M989 



The follow'nf, f oundjt loni;» rorpor.it lonr., nv\ .ip,encJ*?f. havf^ supported the 
YaU-New Haven Teachers InstUoto durtnj?: th^ tix^t twelve y^irs. 

Aetna Life an<i Casualty Foun<l3tlon 1983-1984 

Harlan E. .'jpderson Foundation 1984-1987 

AtUntlc-Rlchf l.nd Foonditlon 1980-1988 
Charles Ulrick and Jo3'>phIn»^ 

Bay Foundation 198>-«1987 

Brown Foundv^tlon 1983 

Carnegie Corpora Ion of *»Vw Yort 1985-1992 

Carolyn Foundation 19aO-»9aA 

The Coll^KO board 1984-1989 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Co, 1981-1987 

Connec5:lcut HooanUles Council 1978-1982 
Council for Advancoot^nt and 

Support of Education ^984 

DeWUt Hallace-Readcr'p Dl,>. st Fund 1989-1992 

Ford Foundation 1984-1990 

Horace W. Golderalth Foundation 198*^ 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1^78 
Howard Huj»hos Medical Inst Hot 3989-1^92 

Local corvwratlonQ 1981-1982 

Andrew W. Ht^llon Founlatfon 1981-19P2 
National Endowoent for the 

Huoanitles 1978-1989 

National Science Foundation 1980-1982 

New Haven Foundation 1975-1983 

New Haven Public Schools 197^.-1989 

New York ''"imes Conpiny Foun^.alna 1984-1986 

Anno S. Rlchirdson Fund 197V-1985 

Rockefeller Founiitlon 1982-1987 

Oeorjie W. Seyraour Tru^;t 1981 

Xerox Foundation 1984-1987 
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Local Corporations Which Have 
Provided Financial Support 

1978-1990 



The AJ len (;roup 
Ashland Oil Inc. 
Bank oi Now Haven 
f^ic Pen Corporat ton 

Blakesleo, Arpati, ChaptDAn, Incorporated 
'iroad Street Connunlcat lon"5 
Colonial Bank 

Connecticut Bank and Tru-.t Tonpany 

C. Cowles CoQsunlty Tru-^t 

DoFrank & Sons Corporation 

EPD Corporation 

Eastern Elevator 

Eastern Steel Mota! ronpany 

Eder Brothers Incorporat»'d 

Fusco Corporatf o.-^ 

Eln City Incorporated 

Ether ington Industrie-^ 

First Bark 

A.W. Flint Conpany, IncarPor iti^d 

C&O Manufacturing Company 

Harloc Products Corporation 

Harvey Hubbell Foundation 

Insurance Manap.ement, Tncorporjted 

Jackson ^^ewspapers, Incorporated 

Jonson Industries 

Kops-Monahan Connunlcatlon 

Marlfn Firearnss Company, 

N'atlonal Pipe Bending Cor^pany 

Now Enp.land Corporation 

New Haven Tcralnal, Incorrorat»jd 

N<.'Wton-?«ew Ilaven Cora pa ny 

01 J n Corporation Chirltabli' Tru-.t 

01 J n Corporation - Winche-ner Group 

OHn Eoployeea Fund oC ?Jew Haven. Incorporated 

Security-Connecticut Uif Insurance Coopany 

Seton Natae Plate Corporation 

John r. Smith Company 

Southern Connecticut Cas Company 

Southern Mew England Telephone Company 

Stop & Shop Foundation 

Storer Cable TV of Conn,. Incorporated 

TRW Geometric Tool 

VHC Electronics Company 

U.S. Electrical Motors 

Union Trust Company 

United Aluminum CorPoratfon 

WTNH-TV 

Wire Machinery Corporation of Afserlca, Incorporated 
Wyatt. Incorporated . 
Vale Co-op 
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Educators Seek Solutions to 'Crisis' in Teaching 
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Yale program for public school teachers to be copied nationwide 
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I <«m ha> tfffu tlunicd b> Ihr 
*orn v« thr "katr'Ncw Haven 

t^'rtt r>rf > M'^itiuw which u bCkP^ 
I .rii^rtJata futionalmodelfc^r 

t}>^ <amfnis (or vmirur* 'wi'h 
v^t- idi< u'O TITie 13-seiiiion KiT.j 

f he >3ff'*>m Mav lhro«»:h.Ju?^ 
^r\.< ^> a {vun<Sai!or> f6r cumcu 
orvHi-akrn locwrse pUn»- 
I. ,r l^ete^c^e^»OcvrloplouseIr 
ir r^iii tNttr own cUuroom.' 

Str^e lis esiabltshmen. in 
1 i7ii m^re than <W perc.fti 

« luven s seconb^ry »c)>oc> 
lo -»^»cr5 have partidpa(cd 

M)«MSe Khoc! Ulinfual cduca 
■ ,1 re^-'K'f Jjll Savttl. for tn- 

jncr has }iM eiMfietal a unit 
iifvKi<^ c>n I he rok o( worn- 
id H, UOfi America- which grew 
.f of art fft$t«ule «<minar on Hl- 
v^'O'CH irsi Ameftoa The unU f> 
c vfk three women' Evi Peroo. 
« tf^ f.< rof mer Afgeniioe prcskJent 
.sr. Wtoo. who believed that 
«.,mfn ihould be paid for 
r ut^work Ihe pAUionate Pueno 
Km lA po^ifU Julia d« Burgoa. 
» 1 , i7(^ Century Mexican nun 



whoae wTtung* deal with the pur 
wjl of knowledge by women 

Savttl hopes her unit wtU be 
used by Other teacher* in the New 
Haven achools who teaeh tan' 
fkM^ hiMoryandaocul^udies 
I warned to find Hupamc 
women heroe* for my aiudenU. 
uid SavUl. who ha» been an insli- 
lo»e ff low t'nct J978, Thtt la a 
wa> to inlfoduceHUpanJc culture 
jnd women Into Ihe eumculum 
lio^fuUy< Ihe KIda will leam 

belter when the> have »ome 
luNural i3entiflca!ion w th the 
iraterul " 

Thla year, 70 teachera are de- 
vfiopm^ uniu that grew out oi «ix 
ycm.run The lopKA were Gec-Sc^y 
in Connecticut a Industrui iitMo 
r\ Elements of ArchKeciure Ihe 
Orjit Tradition Creek ClyUuultvn 
^.rterlcan Adcie»4tcnee and |ii 
(panics m America 

The unlta will be pubiuhcd m 
bound volujrncs. which - aton^; 
with SO volumes of untta devel 
oped In prrvioua yean - will be 
available to other teachcra, in ad- 
dilion. the new unlta wi!| be pre- 
sented to tcachen throughout the 
New Haven achool iyaiem in 
workahopt ooordinattd by the in< 
Mitute early thia faU 

' Some teachcrt aay they pr eier 
to teach ibcae untta becauae they 
are prepared by teachera who 
know what It a nite in the claa» 
room/ aald Inttitute director 
jjmca Vivun. '"Some are used 
only by ihe author^ but others are 
used by aa many aa 13 otheni" 

Thu apfin^ the tnatiiute waa 



unjjled out by Ihe American Aaan. 
of Higher Education aa "a pioneer 
(n£ and nationally aijntflcani ex' 
ample ot univervty-tchool cooper 
anon wtth an exemplary ap 
preach to improviR{ our ^bix 
schooU'" 

Vkilh a C60 000 grant from the 
Niiionat Endowment for ih« Hu- 
maniiie». the Institute la helping 
other cotnmunltka and ool)e>^ 
caabitih »:.Tiilar programs The 
tiMvers'iy of Hart/ord has used 
|i>e model, and similar tn&ututc-, 
arebctn^splannedat IXikeUniver 
sii> the University of Washing 
Ion Lehigh Untverstiy and the 
untversiiv of ual^/oma at berxr 

Sew Haven offtcub are h«an 
cned b> the impact of the prOj^traa* 



on teacher morale often lagging 
In Inner -Oiy schools. In one study 
■Id percent J' the Institute a fel- 
lows said they had decided to aiay 
m the New tfavcn public school 
^ynvrti bccauae of Ihe inslttute 

The inslilule attracts {tood 
pe(*^)c and || helpa leacher> Irel 
l>etier about teaehinf about 
thrmKives and about whit they 
are dotiid in the classroom wid 
Savttl 

:>eminar topic* evolve from 
i^t-^M-th b> teachers not ircm 
the in>i]tute oftice 

The mslllutes annual tudifi 
of (3o000^ comes frwn a variet> 
of source* The New Haven school 
NV^iem and Yale f^lt up ha'1 lh< 
ub thf reM come* (rom f^anls 

ai n>jv^r ^uundatcon* and ihf 



NaUonafEndowmenl for the Hu- dowmenl for the Humanities 

nunJtiea INEH' In addilion Vale f""' ^ 

ha» used Its devek>».nKnl yJOcc to H'*- n^^itule hjs epwrkr,? or* ^ 

raise coninbuiton* from W loc.tl *^ mtio^rf^rM c^mp,.g,f, 

fvrporations The Nalional K-t •K^> r*^r"MueftUuodii.^ 
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Da>t<-'rt Journdil Herald 



Let's not dismiss this as elitism:: 




Almost thret months ito. «fl Gov 
Rlchjjd Ceteste was bick u\ Yale for his 
2S(h rtunloa. one of the wtfUitd s fe« 
tvre atrractions thit he atteixled w«s i 
panel ditamioA oo e4u<atJoR«l Q Miy 

Ban ClseutU. the unlvertitt pjtMtnU 
headed the ^&el attd pretty much t«t the 
pace for tU tflxuss^ Tc no one's sur 
pr Ue, he and his colkaiws utked about 
" th«las«'n*\4h)«o'a 
hberal education 

"We teach people 
to think, to be pre> 
pared to meet what 
ble bnnis," H said 
"This ' not a 
teeholcat'Cominer 
clal ittStitutioa 
(teachlnfl technlul 

competenct" 

€«fosu Riiher. Yak tetks 

to train miodt, devek>p lotellect and teach 
the vahtet o( lAtegrtt). dubty. ethka asd 
honesty 

"People and as IttttttutiOD teach as 
oucb by how they art as by what they 
say "* b« laid "You doa t separate Intel 
lectwjd character - 

It was a spifngboard for a frt«-wh>. I 
iat discussion of onlvtfiit} policy la at 
tracttot candidates with taiest. io 
irantioi ichoIaish.|>s and toans m anyone 
oece adoined can attend, in tettloi la- 
volved with poblic education oo the 
secondary school level "because U Is 
deeply In our iDterest (to get Involvcd)^'' 

Now Giamatti called opon on^ of his 
deans to talk about a local cooperaUre ef 
fort between Yale aad the Newjfaveo. 
Oft nn-. i ch ool tyst m that brinislinlvif' 
ttty^^iison and bl|h school tea chers' 
together Uc^KHsmer u «tuiU to^dRR 



Laurence S. 
Newman Jr. 



ways to Inprove secondary school 

'rtfflfuu — 

I; Is is YaU s ir.:c;c$; imjflQ*e tin 
sute o( education is its own commuttKy 
tot Just to iDcretse the numbers oi appli* 
cants bot to show how quahty edocaiioa 
can be stressed la new. eicf'^af ways and 
students motivated better 

The Yale-New Haves Institute has 
evolved, therefore* with -one private 
foundation moaey. aid one of it\ rsjfM 
I ntrtgttl ci protramj to diie be*a.u^ 
cncourixe olth school teachers to dev^ip 
rotitrMl9:t«tTK their n'^taUIIut (o 
beyond the normal ccrrkuluni 

The l&stltuie claims it has already 
helped develop 600 new high school units 
—and that figure Is Increasing 

For those who might scoff t>>4t Yale is 
eliiist — one of today s ntore obvious code 
words — and It doesnt realty relate to the 
real world, (t shouki be noted that a 
followvp visit With the institute s direc- 
tor produced this iBformitloc ' 

• The New Haven school ivstem Is more 
than 80 percent black or Hbpaak — and 
the figure Is Increasing 

• More than 70 percent of its students 
come frmn famlbes oo pgbUt assistance 

• Schotasuc aptitude rest? have ouihvtd 
their usefulness as a measure of students' 
abilities, and the inMitute ts workmg at 
developing better way* «> measure and 

* validate the rate of tearntn* la New 



Haven'i classrooms. ' ' 

If Yale can demonstrate tJie value bT 
auch coltaboration m the nane of quality 
and show that urban studenti la its back 
yard can benefit, surety ther» are ^Jpl 
Institutions in the land that ua go out and 
do likewise 

We ought to be doing this is ObtoV « 
tute that Is blessed with aa Inordinate 
5c~ber cf c^ltgts tzi cs:vtriuw, taati 
public and private ^ and Dayton, wit ft a 
consortium already iq exIsteMe. woulda% 
be a bad place to surt 

But we need a governor who is willing 
to talk about the ways you can lmp£o\e 
the quality of eduation on the secondary 
Khool level so that our stal^su^orted 
coiieges and unlrersltles are not burdened 
with thousands of students who cannot do 
college-level work . ". . 

We need a governor who will indst that 
minimum edaatlonat standards be sef 
arvd observed ^and il students wlihliigh 
Khool diplomu cant measure up. they 
should be brought up to speed on the local 
level, not on college ctmpuies where sute 
ffubsWUation nms ts high «j g«.200^r 
student per year ^ ^..^^ 

We need « goventor who wlU get Ja^. 
volved to the extent of naming tiustetti>i < 
'knows understand the vahie of upboldi<)i 
standards and w<ll fight to Improve Oitpt 
by going after better professors, tnore 
competenr administrators and more cKat*" 
lengiDg currkvls 

We need a governor with the fortltede* 
and the foresight to resist bUnket calls f09 
mare student nbsidizaiton u a pufeUc . 
University s ulvation 

We need a governor to eipu>n4ii«i 
iniiotai asOhioiyouih ir concerned, eti 
tUm isn t a diny word . 
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I?rpgTam Aids Teachefs 



■7 DAVID McXAY WIUON 

■ICBAEL OOSTU • 
T leacbcr it • N*w B»Ttn 
I pubUc Khoot. hu • nrw 

I tppnxh (or imhlss 

tutlMrsutJci tiUs tUL K« U Ircorpo. 
bUnc mtth probUou brroM»< Cctv 

avvti m«0»d fvoJved ttwo • 
Mmlnir ^« •tunlad Uft fprtftt tt tlM 

wW<A U mwtnbad as • rutjond 
BMtfe: (or csUAbondoo tf(w«ta uaJ- 
vfmOe* anJ (IM wwn* wtaen Ihcy 
•Jtv loca>v<i 

Tb* tix-yc«r-cM tntUtutt trtAP 
New (Uv«n puMtc •ctwotteKhm on 
campuf (or MtDlAui with Yt>« Uq1< 
rmity (tcutty "Tbt U ic il o n arai* 
om, held frocD Miy uum^ July. 
i«rvtut kNDdAUoa(9rOMrMpUai 
ttMt ti*cl*rt drrtJop for c»« to iheir 
tiusrwfo* About 70 tMCt«n b«v« 
puticifwted t2ds ]re»r 

Mr Coot*, t tonofz •oeUI ttudJe* 
teA-ttCtor. DOW xmOm rrtB«dlil 
outb tt the JiO(l« RotHmca Mi4d2* 
School The IntUtutt ifGDlMl QiAl h« 
tttende^. wtJdi ^If with ih* rti*< 
tior»hJp bctweca the tute ■ t**toty 
aM ttt bv>utrUJ aevttOfWMei, pro- 
vided him with Eutcrul tnd be bc«r. 
portted laxtr • couiM ipitn. 

He will teMh rtuoe uxS pnpontons 
fry ulUnf tbouc bow much troa or* 
Iwra the S*]l»buiy wlxwe wu i>e*«J«l 
to produce hlth>trtd« trtntU Uft thr 
pufj uid bofu lunuUctund tt 
tBionvtCff t$tXV^ StudtoW will 
hcrte their nuth •k!Uf worUni with 
mi^ ajDd gnpbe tbowl the crowth of 
Connectkut laduttiy 

Th« !»U. IHr Coote U abo tervf^t 
u one o( ltd coordtMtoa fntuMat 
the tastktute tt their Khot^ He is 
c»w»i»^fli tcecben iff taa cut whit 
tdpKs they wtu (0 study, ncndtlni 
t«*dbm tor octi tpdas • swnltun 
ua enoounttat jMin to use toy o( 
the ooum pUM. or cwikuhim 
anJM, tfevrloped la 19*4 

Tbe topics o( the tU tprtAi seisi- 
Mr* nuai^ trom etecMnu «l krcM< 
tfciure, t«>>oc and C<»Decti«wi e lft< 
d<atjrliJl r**t to Crtek dvU»iton. 
AmrrtcsB sdcl(*c«i>c« snd Kii{i*ft*c 
cvilrjr* tT»co«nepU»wulbepub. 
It»hrd and will tie svsUsMe to other 
•*»chm Theie locsUy pctJdwced 
ieac)bA< Aids htve hw'n bcrtutnily 
pcfauJsr. I«i5 Jsqee VIvUa, dlrectogr 
o( the bastftute 

•Some teethen »*y they prefer to 
teevh ihtae ittitt twcswe the)Ksre 
p«t>»red by te«ber* wbobww what 
ttfldtetottoecUMrooQ.' hei*Jd 

N«« Ksvtn Khool UtXiiU wld 
th*y ere hesnmed by the topect oC 
the frygjtta on teecher oorst* 
About eo peroe« 0* the syweca*! mtd. 

hlth Khool icechen htv« 
pertiapeted la the tnstttute ttaoe 

Psnidpeiin* teachers cy be<»wie 
pen or the Ysie oocsmtsity, with so 
cir» to libnrlee and (yianaitums, 
and uk« cluws that deal ta suhj«l 
cciat'^< not edueatlof^ tnethodoioc^ 
A wud> dene by the i^'tute showed 
thai it prrccM of the rertidpeMs de- 
cided to tts> t& the New Hsvm schoo] 
fyv tern becsuie cd tbdr t&volvrswnt 
with the prvcruQ 

St has made ne rtOij^k ny teach- 
fXig siraiefiee tM It doeubt aUow me 
tcbecoa»edoroMftt,'"aaidM/ Ccoie 
ab(A)t the pfDfrtra "Iff frtii be)A< 
tft t^e setKuAsr mih II other teachers 




Michael Conte helping student at the Jackie 
Robinson Middle School m New Haven 



ttcauee they gtve you tdees. too Its ^ 
a cciiaborstJve pnxeu la that t%e s 
Ysie pnTcmon really w«ai to know 
w*iat we want to learn." 

The Inititute h»s b*rt silked <Kl 
hy the Aiaettcaa AsiocUtlcn ot 
Klitfier EducaiWi sj "a pioneertfti 
and DatkrwUy stcaiftcani essrat^ ot 
urUverilty<4cbool coopers tloa w ith aa 
exetspUry apfiroach t* tmprwlnt 
our pu^Jc schools " 

11, Octotet. Institote omdals wvl 
Vivti w Washifittoo. D C , 10 r» 
a (1 OOO award froon the Ccuncii M 
Adranoktoent an4$u(ipon ci E**ca 
tion (or URlvefSit/.Kiih School Ktt. , 
rtenhlp Procrsnu \ 
With a leaW tram tnm Cte Ka ! 
tloca) EodowsteM tor the Kumafii* | 
tke. the buUtvte Is helptng etSex 
ooaaunitiee and oolkfea esuhJt»h 
almilarprotnuns Anadvt»«yboajr»t 
wtth sotoe «( the Datton's teadl'^ 
(dttcatofs is everwelin the wtreach 
prcfnn tnsUt«ce sre 
fi»Me4 at txJut UnJverstty 'jr« tV* 
ham, N C. the UnSvertity ot 
itifm In SeetUe, LsMfh tnlvef> ty 
to SetWehem, Pa and the tnlvmvty 
ot Calslomu at Berfcelry 

Ift CcoMCtKvt. the owtreech r^ 
fluted U the eeubOihrnent of the I 
venity of Kaitfords insutwu laxt 
•pnai, financed w1(h trsnu frue the 
Ak£a Founds Hon ami the Connect 
tcut Kuoujiltiee Coudci{ Twtftiy-six 
Hartford putiic ichoolteechen t*r * 
ddpated in four bumsmues tttai- 
tut the director^ Leo RocUs, said , 
he bopee to expaad the tnsuiute Mit 
sprtet to Hthi seiBlurt. with three 
to eutb and the scMncee 

IM to Increate its offerlnt* ^ 
Hartford IntUrwU vill alto have (o t>^ 
CrMse tu ftWflCtfl* from about 
tiO 000 to (1 JO 000 Mr Roclus satd 
Uke the Ya!e pfotram. tt w^S t«<k 
psffon from prlvaie foundatiLCou «^ 
corpora uora 

The Yale-New Haven tnsti'u** s 
tdia! t>od£et of $3« 000 c«ne< ff oim « 
Ytrtety of soufcea The New M»v*n 
t-Jhod syneam and Y««e p»ck aiou^ 
hajf. t!y rest oom^ f««ri rfta|or t<*» 
dauortf and the N**lonaJi Endowment 
fortheKiunarutKa ■ 
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Vale-New Haven Program Proves Teachers 
Are VM to School Improvement Efforts 



titm H««t«. i4«iwe(^ wMk 
V No«t« M*4 Wm lowvikn u 

wjf 0< •4MCMJM far VMdfwi M rtdn 7 

fOvjMiitKM ^(WycrfiOM.MdMyt 

<>f iM b«t «ck>o«<c«f9t <oa«kor». 
■ow loiir 
tin YkW-rw Hivtn T«K>m iMi*^ 
«W rwuorMn M ■ Mvcrt of 1} col- 

f!?^!* ^ «^ 
M» on mumtem th* V*k Nr« i 



iM Mirw boon fcr fMitnat 

«MM tn lOCMMM araiMd Ihc MM*- 

'nr of iM prtMcipira «>f ihc (wmm. u. 



^Mct ^ VMt*. «nciM of At 

« , ... ^ rwrteurt 



«•*•«>««»•«* 10 iHt wpcen* vf r<^ 
en UMa««( wm •)« ooMi»« 10 (wit AM 

Pf«f««iM • i 



«M« 0f V«M pvWkC «dMCM«M lOU* 

Of iM r««kc kdhool mnwn. 

MM >C K«POk MUM (fMlm' kM« r W 

••MdMlfoflhCMO"" ^^T" 

m Hack MAfKli M 



Mora l^M M pcTMn «f UM oir t IK 
Mlwy Kteol MiKttMi (QM4 tf4m ttm^ 

*« ramvwl KMK r«fH Wf pwNik MM 
IMCr, I] pWdTM of Hi MwltMl «r« M«Ct 



«w«f iMMft trid* 4« MM trailwNt 
WakM ihM inu»(. IM ru«ky of Yah 

>Yal( tMWWi Am MM t Kftool 
of •4MCMJ0M. ' tMl Mtf Vmma. • w 



P«<Clf*l»J 1^ IM lMI«iM I MMM 1 
IVm* M iafw« of Ume an U«tyCvrc I 

Yal( fanlir k«*f M ff, I 

*c*(Ml MOCkm wl« M tkn 
«« Ikt H M H IO 19 4«vttM 

l(mK»MtdhdnmiiAiofa««(MlMr i 
CM*t» nmM«id lm»*U4tt of f 

tftMi Irani, i»J«H»O^K(»^ I 

«>t>«kan«H.MdiKHUMuacft<n ou i 
dkTialt Mfy« at fiatdrm L 
Tc«i>r«TaaV]rofiMkMttM4}4«1 { 
i« f.aatui 9ov4 IVAWaiidM Pnwi f 
«*««»rt BM04 NfwYort Nr«Y«t 



fMMa«, "bak fac^y fo** auov 4t 

(MfiMtaU twAa»<MtH llM 

10 tfr>««co >£wnndMM ntrmak «f «^ 
gwaMjrpffMMiOHt^ScMim* la»> 
t«]M| to IM IMUM itaclwn drKtftw 
>M toptti I Mr WMi M* «tv«k>#. aad Yak 
racwbir orcuuic fc-Mw frofigtak 

wkMMcftm u laM«»i« ■ oaorAA* 
twi, UMcMfi ih«MM»«n. iHKt iM ma^ 
nantoMtffffirtd 

ta IM MMrt ihaa 40 *fMart 4ai( 
(oyKl kA(t»««4 ^MtOfv tM C"<n, 
«>WM« MKal cnacMit. HvdtM iwu 
Ml. tfrana. Brtwh im *ni arvf 

MU^mJ i^«tre^ (M Amtni,t» ttm^f 



TV iM Aim nar IN a MOM r«r MMlM 
r<v>«ni * Ml VMa« ta^ 

MTinc ATM iTMtcitMU of IM {ir» 
Mi M I CM! H Nr» > 

««r Vo^raM. («>.'Vn art «MaJ to 
Mcnt. M lattf. Mirf tfforu u m^nyn 

t^h^ Ml hMC«<4 •Uitmi iMtf 

'"lo tiMCOinftry »« M>« K>(>I(MC MM 
uaiMn mpoMM* for iM M«*i«w of 
our K*ook ii«bo«i t;vM| tWM moo* 
•NH!r'-*«f«J^^»w« iMca-~«o Mitfrovt 



La^ )W. MMw 10 Mr« Hmh p«t^ 
Kkood iMtMn McoMc U««ai« 
to wort *«> W H iti n of IM Yak t»c<Mr 



rM o^iafti. *KirtiiH*i. aad MMMTt 
MJ «unei IM kUk4 jww. iMr 
•*dH«T>«^CMW«iai«M«nakihaii» v 

«NhMta« IMCWI •« IM N IM or «Mi 

KiMMfyMr TWy<M^iMw'.Mf< 



CO 
CO 

o 



3'^ 



MOKlLo^ 

Lit* ffOo* ftcttm IM yaA«M 

4W0« luCMMfHl O OMTlBiO of tM «r> 

^«'SJ^r" Mf?t 11*2 «> 
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l Yale gives $423,000 
jto teacher program 



{ By Joseph T Brady 

; S'v'' trc^>^ 

• ^alc Uni\ersii>*s new prcsi* 
. denu Bcnno C Schmidi Jr.. has 
I waMcd hUic time in joining ihc 
' cii>'j top .officials in ihc pubhc 
I spoihghi, 

I Three da>s after his inaugura- 

; tion. Schmidt Tucsda> joined 

Ma>or Biagio DiLicto and Super- 

I intendcnt of Schools John Dow Jr 

I at a press conference to announce 

I a major grant for a joint education- 

I al program. 

The Yalc-New Ma\en Teachers 

\ Institute rccei%ed a S245.000 grant 

' from the National Endowment for 

[ Ihc Humanities for training public 

I school teachers and developing 

courses in the humanities o^er the 

; next three years, 
; The grant is part of a S966.O00 

I package o\er three >ears that also 

] includes a S433(}(X) contribution 

I from Yale and a SI 98.000 dona- 

{ tion from the cit> and other 

I sources The NEH has offered the 

I remaining SllK).000 in the form of 

! a matching grant 
\ The program will allow 50 high 

I school and middle school f^achers 

! k> participate during each of the 
i «t three >ears. according io 

j James R ViMan. msiituic dircc* 

1 tor The 'teachers enroll in 4'/:. 

i month seminars conducted b> 

; Yale faculty members and de%elop 

\ course! that often become part of 

, the public school curriculum 

* The focus will be increased un- 
l derstanding of American history 
I and culture and of other nations 

ij through iheir language and 

I literature. 

Schmidt said Yale's in%oI\e- 

I ment in the program is one way tn 



which the uni\ersit> stri\es to be 
"a good and actue citizen" ol New 
Ha\en ''It's one of our great sue-, 
cesses" he said 

When a member of the audi* 
encc asked whether Schmidt 
would lead a seminar in his spe- 
cialty, constitutional law, the Yale 
president said. "I might leap at it," 
if gi\cn ihc opportunity. 

Dow sa.d the grant "gi\cs sta- 
bility to an outstanding program** 
that series as a model for similar 
collaborations across the country 
He said the program also has 
played a large part in the New Ha- 
ven system's success 

*'Contrary to what many people 
might feel. wc'\e demonstrated 
that urban public school education 
can be an outstanding \cnture." 
Dow said 

DiLieto praised ^ale for its rolo 
in the project, calhng the uni^ersi* 
ty "one of New Haven's greatest 
rcsourtes if ni>t the greatest re- 
source" He said the Nl^H grant 
makes ilear the merit of the " 
program 

i 
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seminars ©n "The Writing of History:^ 
History as Literature" and "Detective 
fiction: Its Use as Literature and as 
HIstoryr' Bryan J. Wolf. Director of. 
Graduate Studies and Associate 
Professor of American Studies: seminar 
on "America as Mytii ." 

Since Its Inception In 1978. tiie 
Teaciiers Institute iias served 194 
teaciiers including two New Haven public 
sciioo! teaciiers wiio attended tiie press 
conference at wiiicii tiie grant was 
announced. Lula Wiiite wiio iias been 
teachiing for 18 years hias attended tiie 
Teaciier&lnstitute since its inception. Tills 
year siie attended tiie seminar on "Family 
In Literature" and from iier studies 
compiled a curriculum for sociology 
based upon five plays, Wiiite plans to 
teacii tiie currrculum in iier socioiogy 
classes at tiie Conte Career Educational 
Center. Wiiite said siie finds tiie Teaciiers 
Institute offers iier an intellectual 
stimulation 

Elizabetii Lawrence, a special 
education teaciier. iias been teaciiing for 
nine years and iias attended tiie Institute 
for tiiree years. Tiiis year she attended tiie 
seminar on "Writing and Fiewritings of tiie 
Discovery of America" ^ from Columbus 
to tiie Modernlsta Movement. Tiie seminar 
gave a different slant to tiie discovery of 
America by offering a perspective of tiie 
Spanisii influence, Lawrence, wiiose 
iierltage is Spanisii and Italian, also 
empiiasi-ed the intellectuai «:timulation of 
the seminars 
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Sljc JfcUi y ork Simcjs 



'Subversion' in School 



iontirxutd Toy?* CI 



TUESDAY, NOVEMVER IK /v« 

C«pynclM 0 (M riM N4« fift TltM 



ABOUT 
EDUCflTIOM 

Promoting 
'Subversion' 

By IRIP M llttlllNOLR 



HAkuH\ tj- ' <J t„ ih- , 
3 f f.,.v .NN . N f, (X hr, vi r « ^ m t^^ 
{ tdftlit s^T'jf stivn i- l«<Vf. V f,. j ^ . «> 

v»pr> I) "1 » ^••nf«t>n'ic ..ft *>tm^ /><aj. 

vibvcr' oJg< lU' M K nrjr» r t, f, m> ct ni 
(uf- rN'^T''v*i*vJ in, 1* N iN« ..It^. Nt 

^^h'XlJ<•■♦\^<•l^ t J i«,/<.*N its i,f, < <n , I 
iV 41 ^v••«♦^>^ M/Ti.'jnv 1*01 (-ut n..t > 



Vtvian, ihe tmlitutr » dwiof the 
IflJows Dojoy fuil campos pnvilrgr$, 
*rf luted >n the YiJ<r dirtttory *nd 
rroeive i J?SO Ulpmd Mo»i impor- 
UAt. (hf V ei(«Uun personal And pro- 
(r««ton«l conikct wiih the C<4Ubor«t 

Yik pr»(mor&. 
>u(K«' Wi, the iTuiitutf hAs off«rrd 
^7 S4^immrs tn the humiAitk^ and 
the vocu! tctenct^. mtthemtt- 
u\ »n<J the j^yikal »M l.fe -v*- 
54 pWMiors. many oj them 
i^«^Kf member* of ih^ir defkjit 
r^<^l.^ have ?AitKip»\fA Ihev are 
4i«wn Ifom CoSlefe.theCrAOIsi 
A'*- School ^ 4 the school <«t»rc)ruw 
Mr ^rt. divirttty fofe>try and envi 
r.>-im.^nt«i> vluJ»<-<. law «nOmeduiiAe 
V 22^ lea^h^r* have tvfl)pJot*>J 

pr<^i4f«rr> man> of whom have 
I ar!(.»^jited »ft vifri«rtar\ «») vveral 

N L*'h vf^r alm^M pervert 
vl <4ll New lla^en«et.or>dJity (e-acher". 
fi the hamamit^ and '.'~je^ce> t* 
t t.e f<-!ICiWN roda;e ih*> h«ve de- 
M •.fir'j tndtviijtaat ^yrrh.«J«ffli 
u (jv wtuch air alvw widely iiyrd ^y 
If *.ii|e*t i^ev tft i(»e ttty t s^^h<^c,!'> 
Tr>^ ft U' w<. poi/>r ixil ihat ^wch uost* 
i' ((. r fr. m ..oiljftes t.'.jjilly t 
itjih-rv io t^jfj ij^y NireNv rV 
ft "itwi (ftd»»»liAa! flfj^'^tery n>f ih«^ 
*iU><>o! \f«iA.(i (ix Jin, {xcf tfr#^J 

• • • 

>Ttfh"i^-tvri<>'wi.x.it>v ^-'t*- indim 
t" - J ^uo <(V <- fjoO)^ VMd Mr 

ti>i;>a fhi" te^i her\ thWV^jvcN 
)> whH ^4 tOftt'^K »tA<'d hf /r)f>\t 

/ I Hhf tti/n ii'vir f 'xitttiweO 
IV il K<ff,h< tov ffr,j- <.i1iMr, iri m 
^' ( ' 'J "f a 1.. II I'l't <<t»o'> ut 

' \'- uy N iihjn, t< >ftN vcfMTy ini 

It fr,< (odih^is Mj^^ t >t itj» 
in'. ..IN <rO «r>' n i \n i 

>d'*'»^)i» ^ iV *iN fiilg'j4V l^j) 

r.r.|£ io t},f mNUtotv N f(r\i vtr.i 
> >» 'frt*.**j fii hj>.h ,<h>H>U«^atfj. IN 
»^ert ho ^)f^ jrtv itt*' ijirtiveiN>{> N 
( i'fS v\ i'^Vs f,ir>' tKp i,< K-rti 



N I 



if.J< Is. eJ 1 



• • • 

I r. jj le^ms cjfine fr-m I- tNioin 
-» fNJxnj rh^' Vl^ixN/thuvUN rn 

'I'.^t. .)f TtthflK'Stij'y, t"lf«fH t!,ud 

I iNe* \ tJtk. dfKJl^f lrii^<r 
r> if Jl^rtft fd fifffl M«J.jfe U. n! 
i c t<i>>\\ lA'foidtri^'tH'^jliiiC^iiJi,*' 

.1 fi>>ru^ '^^f<l■^H^t»n'^\ll.tVok'' 




ifltverNiy m North C«ro''/>a itnti 
from c^Njie,,'/-<. n the We^< itHJ'Hjurjj!; 
v^er-sj dtvii$jo<j<> of the I'fttvrrwtv ot 
c i>'ifo>rna arid the Vnivef$»<y of 

ttA>*ilftRt>^ 

i»tniM>rjtluA, &a)d MKhad Hook 
er Ch^rvettor of the UftweraHy of 
Mxrylaod moiNi f«u$ «o« t^Kfanii. 

v»* ^e wfgnij.ly mdoictrcnatfd grado- 
Btv Niud'^i^'s. 10 ihlnJc that (eachiins Ift- 
tfrff-re^ With research." he tald 

lh» N rtriovement cou!d change that" 

b A N^ver k'tantclpant't c«tit»one4 
hilt V h<»r.\ mgNi te reorgamueJ la 
it.v'k. Vo mw » «it of voUabof atlon 
.V- i »i> *»eVijme and pnak* ok w( re> 
;uNoji It. -J h*>rs yhooJs are rvot 
^'^»^^rl.^.^ar^e '^aid a delegate from 

N'tu ihe */\ti'i ^eneflt& w»ra jm- 
p'K NNU* A hfw Haven (^«icher Mid 
i \< N-cn oM* irt ftrow beyofid try 
»v..ni.'-.rr>rrn whjch 4« room IfrJ The 
'r(!i juNj viN/vi jvpjgnk aoffle r.n 
«( HiiN i.'i or.y d^k at th^ '>un of iV- 
^riJ^^), tv^thetTn I ve thrown 
I <riTf vMaMKc at«Ait what 1 t^ach. 
,r,j ftji. NU.J'iiH pick ih^ 

^ I the ^...U<t«ordtjve effoif. 
1 I' rt lUki' I I'f enjmpSe, ihefvuf 
\. n * .a stonfv..»d wi th* V?w(>»<, jfrt. 
ti m d' <K nafi <-it ■^wrr-^w^^di't* 
I h.- 1 J ^u/t tN rrt'iinly thrtfj^h pro 
. i; <t '^.t'-vpe^iatei^deiftt^ ^t^'^<.^'^•^ 
rt 1 if tJ se^->njTie\u<,'><. »»thiod» 

f . tri >aJe $ «t c/K* nr«/Hy 
^irO nt>)»<KHiv<' a>ha»Ay hvioU.? 
tMf i»' if»t o( t'do^auwm. <h*> ( r<^ 
In t> wirts Ar>d v<*i'jNi- 

f H N 

<t'f i< /•'*i*<N».i.'.luhefaci»hn 
V jt" %»h>. h *N tt'h tft tf^^jKi . fi»- 
<> < on N^w H \^ ejv <he ftwi V ' N . f V 



tf' .tM. r<^» >iiy 

MiU ih^ beniefii* are by iw ir .an* 
t ui N ihe university prf*V«.v:f> 
ri^f J«ediy extr-JJed the be<wft(v ih«^y 
d'fi.*" Nu.hAMr>5,lf!,hi$lnii.>ch>*need* 
t<\ IK* hvh vhoo! siydrtst* *ho may 
• <» >rt ih^<r hwn ctA^^roc^m^ Ihey 
f»»jirri IJo inr^p&naftce lyf jjood 
ifj ^)n^' I If nr.- n .^mnvodity in .-yl 
U,* t<j<» Iijvii K^tt Lowler.ffvV.wr 
yf I <at V ur^ed even i Jvver 
t.fcftij. I l'r«.*''w.t\ ■'h.Aild 

I.J* . t't^iM) \^ s^,5 
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A GMANT FROM THE NATIONAL ENC':>WMCNT fon TMf 



M*p>k* NCM 1 VivUit dl(*e(or, Y«l« N«w H*«*A 
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-Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute receives grant 
from National Endowment for Humanities 



J*-^*^ H ^ y \-> - • « » /. ' - T'.> 

$423 AC:*, ff, V»« A'-Jf JW7 r»t( ''Cfl- 
6\,£)#« "'•'VcJik^T 0 * ■ '<■) "^Af 'f" 

v<">', * T^♦ <♦* ' c«'' t* « 

r# *•« »»'v #xc 4fy .-t '** 5'*"' •'^(J 
<: c.(»>m.»Kn#/vt r(^ i^*. Of^^y 

A M«y«/ D'l t'O »e>"i tn» ^» 

f>v^'< School !♦•<:>••'» A"* Atf"^ ^ v* 
f t<y« t»m it oi M*v*<v» 

♦•cog'*'?** I^t »'«f<"»«'^C« CA ♦4vv*»irt<s 

« «to»» »*tC»™« w«)f Th# ii^yO* '>«• Mt4 

^ri« (ft »t\» tC^^Oi tyl'**^ •'»<} NtH f-^* 
•««b*''>fl T#«c»>«'» fAi»i»ut« p'ig»#<»V 

Y»»« P'tt^tft^l <i-^/»"^31 J>'« 



^ i-^-> 0' M#i"lii£« •••1 

3* 5^ • '^ 



1 ' 



Cyx VA* U^v<'»'ty •'"3 W«* 

A>e' i«j »h« 3^.r»t^^ 



-vXff Main*' ••••-'^'« 

'** 'A ^^c^<x>l w^o ■ 
j^f, /ftji f ^•Y♦ •^♦v^'cc-"' 

<' #>AC^ •^•l' >•*'■* 

T*. w ' ^^♦•(k' ''V# 

»4..pA A ft' t"',iit<: p<rtyi<l««n><^c«««»*< 

♦■A < w £ * f c ♦>••< ' »♦»»»«*»'• 

'■•<•.>»?:' «"0 0'»c«^' 
L'r-J*. 5 »1 M 3 ('^ AA^f'^J'v 

J, -^ A'<nfr«-«A Cw'IV* 

y » \ A »-»■: P">'»»«<>' »'*<» 

rA( '> Tr» f'*^* C'««»''«' 

.^^>t^?'{A^.u'>•♦>Arc^'^♦<M 

tttn.'y^'i A )r«« Mc^«fn $KO<t S«0^ »« « 
C'A<5 /♦»• ,>*A#t«f»<*" 4 

Ti«j40«U*»*» 

v.»- rtf, fp'C Romaic* 
A^»f'»AO'M» •r»4-Po««r/ J**^*- * 

t^,- H W^'Ulll♦^ P'Of^tiO* CAgfc»»t^ 
Wr.V»g * A«<r^«( 

f,,» ' Act.ftji A^owt A*«'*C*n 
f,»fV f> W W'"li» M«H#* ol 
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illLNtW ttwiH RV^lsY^. June 20. 1*88 

Yale helps 
city teachers 
shape lessons 

By tt*q»hr OtYfo 

»«W HAVEN — Peter P Wc^ 
tffl«. pn>fe»$Of meniu« of nty 
necnftt ■«! Appiied KKnoe •< Yile 
Uatvtrtiiy. timed ihe vtcuum 
doAer hoM ti U- two tphmt 
<Un|bAt > P» . order to 
demoGunte t pnno^ 'Nf«imo»< 
phenc pretiur« Crtpi. ^ tad 
Ci^wniOfit on eofftylnOI maia 
fiUcd ll»e bUdbouri behiad hinu 

TV tud>enct of New Htvtn 
iwckett watched the cxpenmeoi 
tntcflUv as ihe^ itudt notitiont 
and ided queittoAi Vtty •»U use 
the liK>*k^ ibe)- tato from We* 
»e«J and other Yilc protcMon 
ihii Mmmer to d<vdk>p letsoo 
pUnt^or cufTKulum unut. to bn&i 
b*ck 10 oiy tdkods. 

W<ttner*» temknar oo «erody< 
mmia » pan of the Y»Je-New 
llavctt Teachen laitjtHic. « ootub* 
orate fffixi between Yak Uwvtr- 



Ttatloony of Jaae* R. Vivian Pi$e 93 



Institute^ Teachers help shape their cwn learning 



Ccinmv<<d from n ifc Jl 

♦'ly ifld iNe Nr* Havrn Khool 
V»'fm ¥rhK-h celebrates kli icnh 

fo^ the pail decade \»k 
^tfviy facolly and New Havrn 
t«»cftm have been wurluni rote(f». 
rt II K^Alntv^ and peen tc* tm^ 
pfo^e the <ia*J>!v Mredwcatioo for 
itwJenti err-Jifj m <Kaclri J 
t^^<>^l|^ 1^ m k»t> ich^oii 

Mc^ ihan 27$ teachen U 
ptwnt the oiv I mtdd!r vhovl 
t<*.-f>e« and J4 pe^.Ti>i of «» high 
Kb«x)J irachen have anetj^ 
f>earfy 70 »em«naa in ihe hamafti- 
l<4 and artv iNe K<al Kirncen 
r^rhemaiK* a-^d the physjvaK and 
t'fe VTtencei^ The comcula de^rl- 
k ped u a retu't of these Km»nan 
Mvr been ti*ed »p abo^tt I i-X* 
riaivoomt. rta<hjn| app«<nmatf- 
iy "^WO pvpiU. 

B<*yoftd New Havrn t>>e »mIi. 
iMte ha» beCA recotnued by ifx- 
« OviKil fewf the Advaftctmei>i a^id 
S^ppoa c.f b^lKa^.^Jn at a i\ali.«\*l 
(Viodel fot cvtUboaiioei bei*te,i 
un\^miuc% and towui. It hai been 
avxU,nfxd b> iHe National tndo* 
Wit ^of the HM<inaflji«fi and hat 
heffed oih^t corr>(in«nn»e< and .» 
Jej»n etubjjsh t>miU» panne^A.p* 

;ainni R VjMaft lAtiitvi' 



fectof tiftce the itaa anf»b«!ed 
n>wch (.^ the s«oci«i to the f**,l tNat 
tea^heft have a kader^ip foie in 
the pfotram 

"•The proi^am h^i been h»iMy 
»eaJ»»t«v abogt h to bfinj aNc«t 
vhanfcbccaute Khenwholny* 
abo«t the fta!»t,i wf ih/'jf 
and iheif cUwoomi are the ooe* 
cat'fftj the uid Vt^an 

Seminar ic.p»<i o?ered at the in 
MttMtf whKh r«ni from Mafvh i.i 
July, are detrnrmned in advance b\ 
a panel of tea<heo *h<v cont^tt 
»»ih the*f coi>eat**e» »n the kh-^-.! 
lyttrw to tdenitfy areji vf mwiMSJ 
co«v-em The p6<t<o pants ur 
•o**- en,o> f«U «.iwpv» pnvtJegn 
are i>»ted in the \a«f d»<e».t-Nry and 
receive a Si ouO mpend The voi 
r><,iutunni uniti they devrk-p arr 
puNiThed in bound ^olymes that 
arc made ava.Uble aM tethers 
"I t<ve these iravhers a K.t d 
credit Tbp »*^k aM day and then 
i.otT*f ts» the \ale »,a«^piui for thrse 
lenKnao." sa^d Wejener Ihese 
are dedtcated edj^aton" 

(aroiyn Kinder a<» e»tMh trade 
V «eftoe teacher at /a^lne R< JNnvon 
Middie School why ha* pa». ooAt 
ed in the inrti^ir fw m years 
ia>d tne ripenenoe hat fwfpc^ 
fakse Vr sel!<tieem ai a ie*.h« 
^ I *a» havjnj a hard time ref^t 
in| »Mbj*ct conteft! to ih^ jtydeni* 

>VV of dkK»P*i'>r pToKVfiTjt I 



tuned thinlmt of myself as a iai- 
(wrer she satd Orwe at the mm- 
tyte howtvfr. Kinder fl^uftd)(ni.rfai 
toppk'n and practical advKt fn m 
*w?ej^t».-s w«!h simtlar proWems 
Sh^ alv. wai eipc^ t^-* i^^ih 
«>Js of m^int KMrnce more e»vit 
i«t (or her stwdents I frel f.le a 
hnk tjri »)th the M'^pop ift h^r 
Mod sifd Kinder, ot the v»j"^e 
to inieract With >ale fK«l.y " I «ct 
to have contaci »jth virye ot 
best mif ds m the country on a ve< 
u<n tv-!M< Thit t*ves me a vr^e n f 
J wt tnd eiperlise that I var< 
brmt f^X lo the (.Uswfx.^ 

Kindrr hit developed a v< 
of v«trncu>um until in<.!tsfdirie Set 
•wo plans lyn the teciog> «-? ihf 
West River icoa! as an tn^ff^, 
Sowce and medKaj pmjjfr.< \} u 
yt»r she IS devek^jnt Je4*^»n» *..r, 
homnoctes and frproductio<i 

VjvKan envisioAi the ms'Uvt^ 
Coftt*n«>rit lo provide a me<ha- 
nssm f>A teachers to «pdJ(e the.! 
siutsandsiyd) r>ewiin,,^r» inth" 
tvrmt *^iXii h*i*fvrr depef»Ci 
«jn v>OiUr>ui<d t'inanua) svpi-.rt 
r^om \a)e i> * v.iy and t'K*\ a^c 
rutiwAaJ f'.yivl*iK*>i The »fts<tvie 
has An nperatirtt budget v-f 

Theins'.Tyif *i 
pf-«>< that tfjKhm are t^mv^«. 
Jeirwrt and i^e Nf^t te» ^.m 
a tive Wrnert 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Vivian. 

Mr. Vivian. Should I then introduce Mo. Kinder to comment 
briefly on her experience directly in the program? 

Chairman Hawkins. You ma> at this point, if you will. You ma> 
proceed, Dr. Vivian. 

Mr. Vivian. I'm ver> pleased that the committee suggested that I 
might include toda> a New Haven teacher. Carol>n Kinder has fur 
some 10 years been affiliated with the Yale-New Haven Teachen, 
Institute. 

She is a leader in our program and the science teacher in Jackie 
Robinson Middle School in New Haven. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Kinder, we welcome >ou. Would ;ou 
pull the microphone over, please? 

Ms. Kinder] Yes, thank you. My name is Carolyn Kinder, 8th 
grade science teacher in the New Haven Public Schools, and a 
teacher coordinator of the Yale New Haven Teachers ' .ttitutes, uf 
which I am proud. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to share with this committee my 
concerns as a classroom teacher to support the bill, H.R. 4130, the 
Twenty -First Centuiy Teachers Act. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the deveLpment, recruitment, and training of teachers 
and other in&tructional personnel and for other purposes is long 
overdue. 

My concern will Jdre^s Title III, Professional Development 
Academies. Preparing teachers, as well as students, for lifetime 
learning ma> well require major changes in the educational 
system. 

Excellence m the schools can onl> be achieved if attention is paid 
to the barriers jeopardising the education of students. These are 
tough times for American education. Eni aliments are on the in 
Inline, budgets have been cut. Federal mandates have been sharpl> 
shifted, and public confidence in education has weakened. 

Now is the time for national interest in the establishment of in 
^entive programs and projects to assist teachers in securing an edu 
catio.. to teach the youth of our nation. This must be done if w^e 
are to work together to overcome the tyranny of time. 

In the New Haven Public School System in Connecticut, Yale 
University has formed a partnership. This partnership ha^s been a 
collaborative effort between professors at Yale and teachers in the 
scht^ol s.>stem to provide training for new and experienced teachers 
vvhich enables teachers to keep current in the expanded fields uf 
e.xpertise in order to help alleviate teacher shortage. 

I speak to this niatter on a peisonal basis. Fourteen years ago, I 
entered into tea<.hing as a profession. I was totally unprepared to 
deal with the subject of which I was assigned to teach. 

I had not been trained properly for the assignment. I felt isolat 
ed, frustrated, and read> to leave as fast as I had entered. I felt 
that there was little or no direction to continue. I had a dilemma. I 
was going to quit. I felt trapped, and I thought I was alone. 

About 10 year^ ago, I found out about this group of teachers that 
was attending this institute. I filled out an application and was ac 
cepted. This was one of the best and wisest decisions I have ever 
made. I suppose you w^ant to know why. 
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The first thing that I found out is that I was not alone. Many 
teachers have the same problem Talking and collaborating with 
other teachers gave me a new perspective. Caring and sharing was 
first on the agenda. 

However, I got much more, such as support, resources, and train- 
ing As a result, I felt confident that I could do my job. I felt com- 
mitted to do my job. I felt compelled to do my part, and I gained 
academic content that allowed me to be effective at my job in 
which I taught. 

It was not just a command of knowledge. It was a process that 
allowed me to stay w\ h the profession. I felt that giving teachers, 
as well as students, a process will enhance their life long skills. 

It a process and training that helps to recruit and maintain 
teachers The Yale- New Haven Teachers Institute has been serving 
the needs of teachers in the 1980s with a sharing and caring atti- 
tude. 

The process is to help teachers manage and improve their teach- 
ing profession This has been done through our collaborative proc- 
ess, teachers helping teachers, as well as professors ^the Universi- 
ty helping to keep us abreast in our current field of study. 

The Yale-New Haven Teachers Institute has helped teachers to 
buy into the plan to become more efTective teachers through proper 
preparation. 

On behalf of all teachers in this nation, let me "ast say, that we 
look to you for support and understanding ab we venture to edu- 
cate the Nation of young people. 

Together we will make schools and institutions of learning for 
excellence Let us go into the 1990s with a clear vision, empowering 
teachers to release the power through training and preparation 
and effectiveness. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Kinder. The next witness 
IS— may I ask, \'hat science do you teach? 

Ms. Kinder. I teach earth science and also general science. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Gutkind, Greenway Middle 
School, Pittsburgh Public Schools. Thank you. Dr. Gutkind. 

Mr Gutkind. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it 
IS an honor to appear before you today. My name is Richard Gut- 
kind and I am director of the Greenway Middle School Teac' «r 
Center in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Tm here at the request of mv superintendent. Dr. Richard Wal- 
lace, to Present the views of the American Association of School 
Adm- *ators on this very important topic, the role of the Feder- 
al Go Tient in teacher recruitment, retention, and stafT develop- 
ment. 

Let me begin by saying thai we support the concepts laid out in 
both b;lls: student loan incentives and loan forgiveness, recruit- 
ment assistance to teacher colleges, and state training, technical 
assistance and dissen ination programs to help improve teaching. 

However, we are disappointed that an important element has 
been left out of the mix of solid programs you would provide in 
these bills. That element is the local school district. 

If we really want to see progress in student performance, if we 
really want to have an impact on teaching and learning, than we 
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at AASA believe the Federal Government bl^uuld focus their sup- 
port of training efforts at the work site. 

We all leain to do our work in the context of the communities in 
which we live, and the people with whom we work, not in an ab- 
stract classroom environment at a university. 

When industry, which spends 2 to 3 percent on development, a 
far higher amount than we <io in education does successful train 
ing. it is most often conducted by the industry at the work site, not 
by an outside institution at a place away from the work site. 

Training is expensive. Therefore, it should be conducted in the 
manner which will maximize its effectiveness. Research tells us 
that effectiveness is greatest when the training is in the ''real 
world" or reph^ates the real world. Local districts do both. Univer 
siti -3 do neither. 

m Pittsburgh, we hire sui^jtltutes to replace tho.se teachers who 
were taken out of their regular classroom and into the clinical pro- 
gram. However, when we conduct tht training, we can plan effi 
ciently to make tlose replacements, and we can devise a clinical 
program that is designed to meet the specific needs of our district. 

Who better can determine the recruitment, retention, and staff 
development needs of a particular district than the board, parents, 
adminbtrators and staff of that district. 

The best reason for conducting the actual "how to" part of pro- 
fessional development locaIl> is that it is the onl> wa; to get teach 
ers, principals, pupil support personnel, central office staff, the su 
perintendent, the school board and parents all "on the same page 
at the same time." 

All elementi> of the schooling process must change behavior, be- 
liefs and attitudes progress to occur. Local training, planned 
and controlled locall>, is the kc> to getting the "vertical team" to- 
gether. 

What I would like to do now is to just stray away from my pre- 
pared no»,es— you have a copy of the notes— and discuss with you 
briefly the kinds of programs we have in Pittsburgh. Our Teacher 
Center Program in Pittsburgh is just one component of our staff 
development program. , 

In 1981, 2 years prior to the publication of "A Nation at Risk, 
the Pittsburgh Board of Eaucation identified staff development as 
its main priority. 

I can truthfully say to you that now in 1989, our staff develop- 
ment prograias have" totally turned around our Pittsburgh School 
District. Il hd& nad a profound implication for education in Pitts 
burgh. 

We believe ver} strong^i^ in certain things. First of all, in any 
kind of staff development program, to work with teachers and to be 
effective, there has to be certain elements pre nt. There has to be 
a presentation of theory. 

We have to have a solid knowledge of base in w^hich we work. 
Everyone who is learning the model has to have a common Ian 
guage. In Pittsburgh, we've developed our ovvn model, our ow^n de 
scription of what effective leaching is. 

We give it the acronym **PRISM." which hab become a common 
1> known word in our district. The training has to be relevant to 
teachers. Thoy have to see and they mu^t know that what we teach 
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them can be used directl> back In their classroom. It has to be rele- 
vant to them. 

There has to be an element of collegiality in our training. A 
trusting atmosphere has to be established, and finally, in any good 
trainmg program, we have to have continued coaching and feed- 
back. You don't just train somebody on an Isolated da> or for an 
isolated period of time, and think that that's the end of trainmg. 

So, at our Teacher Center Program, we have developed the pro- 
gram that we feel fits into those categories. There are 3 distinct 
phases to our program. First of all, as I said, we take the teacher 
out of their classroom setting for a period of time, for five and half 
weeks at our middle school teaching center. 

We also have a similar center for elementary teachers, and a 
similar center for secondary teachers that deals with issues rele- 
vant to the age group. 

In our center, we take teachers for five and a hcilf weeks out of 
their school setting, the classes are taught b\ trained memben^ of 
our staff— they're called replacement teachers. 

There are three phases to our program. Five and a half weeks, 
even so, is not a tremendous amount of time to make significant 
change in instruction. So, what we ask the teachers lo do is to 
engage in some self-e.xamlnatlon before thev leave their home 
schools. 

In collaboration with their building principals, they develop some 
goals, some things thev would like to work on while they re at the 
center They examine their strengths and weaknesses as teacher& 
and they come up with a plan. 

The direct involvement phase, the five and a half week period 
thats spent at the center, we engage in a variety of acti/ities. 
Number one, our teachers become thoroughh knowledgeable about 
what our model of effed e instruction is. 

They all leave at the i,ame common language. We want to give 
our teachers a repertoire of strategies because we know that m 
1990, we have students from diverse backgrounds, and students at 
different levels of development. 

A good teacher has to have as many different strategies at their 
disposal to reach as many students as they possibly can. So, we 
want to introduce the many new ideas. 

I might also emphasize that Greenway Is a real functioning, 
urban middle school, in addition to a training center. Our training 
IS relevant because we practice what we preach. The teache.^ ol^ 
serve our staff in action, and they teach our students under the 
coaching and direction of our own staff. 

It truly is a teacher center, because it's a center that's run by 
our teachers for other teachers of the district. Our teachers are in- 
volved in peer coaching of each other. They're Involved in leading 
seminars. 

They're involved in planning the piogram from the minute the 
teachers come in until the minute they leave. 

The final phase of our program-^probably the most Important— 
we call "FoUow Through." Our program is not worth anything 
unless the teacher really makes a commitment to do some things 
back in their home schools, some things that were introduced to 
them at our center. 

ERIC 3dj 
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So, ever> teacher develops a follow-through plan. They make 
commitments to engage in peer feedback and collegial coaching 
back at their schools, and it is monitored hy the building principal 

The results of our program have been just tremendousl> success 
ful. The research and evaluation we ve done indicates that our 
teachers have a renewed attitude towards the profession. They ex 
press a willingness to try new ideas in the classroom. 

The achievement in many of our middle schools and secondary 
elementary schools has risen tremendously in the last several 
years. 

I might add that the high school teacher center, the first center 
that was opened in 1983, it opened as an all black high school, the 
lowest achieving high school in the city. 

Schenley is now a racially-desegregated high school. It s also the 
second-highest scoring comprehensive high school In the city. So, 
the teacher center program has had a tremendous inipact on stu 
dents as well. 

I could go on about our program forever. I'd be happy to enter- 
tain any questions. You also might note at the end of the state- 
ment, the position of AASA as summarized on the last page of the 
statement. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Richard Gutkind follov/s.] 
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Mr Cnuucr^Tt, Mf Z-zi^.h^: 41. 3 rLTC*. ^^ oi the tc.'^itte*^ U ii. s.tn honor to 
appear ttfurt vu^ t .jj^ M* us'^'- HiChjrd CanifJ atid i jir. dtit-'Ctor uT 

vit the r<.:}uc^i ! " V omp'.' ir,t« [ CJcf t , It t- icnjfJ Wsi ijio*. , *o prtotTit tht vicw^ 
of tnt Arr^r ^. ,o(ti. .t i-Lir,.3i ' r 1 ot ' ^t'Tj or. , /».rv irrportsint 

♦f.c3 lit jtf " i. r • 

c< r r< t> r' • tr^ .^^t rt tr ctjito unJ ui.t ir. t-jth oUi-^ 

Mo«j.s.r, Ji' ' Ji^jiJr fi'-' '^'^i' -t' ^'"porla^t *,i»r<rit hdi> l' ^ r itfc out of 
tht ol" ^01.3 i-ri.^T^-. ,0^ ».oui.:; provide in t^c::.^ tiMi. rrj,t ei«jT<,rit to. 

tht loca* -^cr ^ i .1 ' 1 f j> i> ^^nt t. otc pro^;;rcoo ;r _^tucJcnt 

p-vrforr^r ot: , w*, tlj.. «farr to nji.'t jr, irpj^ct on tedchinj/ in.l ic-jirr. in^* , 
tncfi «>. .jil i,'.. -Li,; . ir 1. (tcltrj. ^ovtrnrLr.f ot'^uid focuv tritif c-apport oj; 

tr.<in)rg ^.TtoiLo ^r. tn*: « bito Wf iU itjrr' to do our ^ort iri th<, co'^ttt:,\t 
0} tn< cctju;. J ' . c 1' wr,,^?! i w< vjnd tr,» p'^op.* With wh..^ wi v»ort , r .1 it. 
ifi at-j;tra:t is.^-'" " * i . ^ CiiW'jri^ .i* 1 if. ) r,-. j r y Wnt^i i u^.i^tf v-w 1 ch 
^pcna,^ tL •:r,r..L j^tf,.^ - • op-^. r,t , <^ id^r rugher cin-^ur,t than wl- do ak 

Lduc„it KM --'Ir. , ^ 1. If t.riMi).', it rc.t ott».n cor, ducted ty th» 
j^du^vtrv it *f « r * -j''' , not 0 v oit^id*. Ui-^t i ti>t lOfi it ^ ^'ijio^ awjv Iro" 
*hL wori- , . t. 

Tr J 1 > t / . . , f,. I » f < t ..r • , , t .n. J Id C' - i.3ik t< J . ' s r jnr,* r i^h icr- 
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greatest when tht irs^inint- li. in the "red! world" or r^?pitcdte:j the redl 
uoria. Locdi di^mci^ <3u toth. Univeri^iitts do neither in Pitt:*burth 
hire subotitute:. lo repidC. 'r,.oc UdCher. who are tdkcn oui of their reguldr 
cldssrooff. and inio the Uif , prc^Tdm. Kowever. wh,.'n conduct the 
tralnin^j. we Cdr. pi^f »rtK>M,tt> lo r^ikt tno:>e repu. --ni:, ^.^d we can devis^ 
d clinicdi prot'rdF, th^t J....i^'n,.d lo fTx'.l Ihe specific nced^ uf our 
district, wriu t>. tl^i- Cdri cJi t,,rfr,inL the r*'cruUF,cnt , retont»or .,nd .vi^ff 
deveiopnieni n^.cJ. ot ^ pdriicuiar diotrjot thdn th^ todrd, pafe/,t., 
ddministrdtor^ drsj stdiT of that di;>trict"' 

The best redson for conducunfe- th^- dCtuai "^lOw to' p^r t of profeSMonal 
development iocdily that it the only way to get tedcher^. pnr.cipaijj. 
pupiJ support p*.^r^onn^l. centrdl offic- .tdff. tht superintendent, ihe school 
board and parents "on tht ^f.^ pdgt dt th», sarat- time " Ail eiewti> of 
the :>choo]sn^> proc^... ru>t change behavior boliofs an:J att UuJ.:s for progress 
vo occur Locji irdiriing, pidnnt-J jnd controlled locally, i^ the K"> to 
t'etting tht' "vtrtjCdi t^-arr" togethtr 

Finally. c>«>cau.... tr^iMr,^ t-pen^ive met funds irt. jOdrcc. only dCtivitit^i 
dimtd at char;gt or irprov^fr^nt should be funded, Cor.gres^ should reward 
innovation dnd wilUngnes^s to ijrprov.. bv funding Local School Jrr.provei^ent 
CentLfo, if the deci^ior. rr^dt. not to taK that approach, wc b»:lieve 
Congres:5 should mvt^t th*, Urited funds; jva liable to tducalion in pr^ver 
programs ^uch a^ Chapter i :) Education of the Handicapped, rather than 
^jpending more fund., to .^upp^rt tnv Jtitus quo in education training. 
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Ui^t t't-ct^ittf . HKir. f,c*j A tuiuLT ori t^;i^ V4.rv topic Adiriini^trator^ 

atrrdiolir)if» o. tii^'in i^ua^ ty ..till, ^^Jrtolt't.^ <iV^nf sp^cidi »_'Jiu-4l ion dfid 

UPWi Uin^-' to ..n.rt fc.."Wvc.. wit» Jooai diiUruT^, Jiflicuit* in jtlrdCl itti.' 
jcJiT*irij-.«lr jt'-f r..aj.' >' Uic J*.""^!! lin^' cjuli' t'ii Uw po.v . a^icj probl^'fT'. oT 
cJi j,iL jnct » i.p.if -I ^u;.'.. i it i>. rj^ tf Jl low f'^v ' f ' ruf * Jiotri<,to 



?»on» tru,..^ J4 .tr K'',^ i (Tn7r,t jidJ, 4rt wjilHr,»? for ^.otttont i.i;jO to ^tiQu 
th«.fr. what tv' v3' l>.jrt jti 'iJ.diiji ^a^ut it> >ippi»cauti. ty nctworKirijf with th«. 
ioc.i 1 tT,it:)rit, cuTnunjtv tv '^tcruUin^' fi^ri *r':t ^sii .t-pt ot't^MonaJi 

>tat t , b> f r-crilorUf" pru^Tdtr.— that jnuiudt'^ opportun U fc^ 

tiftrtritjir V ^cl'iuji t.uloriry--rur hi^''!' ocho^i Finority youtri .MUri-^tcd ku 
tt.-achiry Sucn piuru. e'K«.fi iriciudt c>ur^'^t'r t'trpiovP*'tnt opportun i t it^j- and Jt 
prcJT.i^c M" d pu^ttion jifttT ^^radiijt I on frori coU^>;''. l-ranMy, il Tidikej i^cn^t 
to UL. to ^upf^.rt ififinvjiT i lucai pr^'jocti; ^^n3 locoo tc^»4,roii tflorii. thctt , 
t"»ciU5t wit^iCM'' iocji r»ftijf i^ui r,t;tworWr>;' r^rtv proT- i . i f;^' r.jr.orily 



ml* rr,.., by hjvif,^- cu. Ut t .t i .Tjijr tr^kVifi^ with rr^.qui'fit O.^db-sck 

una t', pf ,vs1ir,^^ , -,-rMf, jj:*- c}> v* lOfTi'fit rrrnu),;Ci ciiru. t » -p^TMrcr ^nj 
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centers on the pressure that exists to tie staff deveiopnent to student 
achieveoent. Somi districts work on staff deveiopment through in-servlce 
training In the district, others pay tud^hers to attend Summt;r ^nd aftvr 
school training c*assev> Soroe pr<^vide leedback on performance, career ladder 
opportunities for advancement, aitcrrv ivu assessment techniques. And others, 
notably my diiJtrict, provide :>chooi-focu«?ed , research-based training "on 
conjpany tinn;/' 

I'll return to tht- I'lttsburgh approach in a mlnutv. But first 1 wouid like to 
mention th*: nine r^cotnntindativns our Dec*irct>er toruiB uffertd in response to the 
question, "What Can the f^rdcral governnn;nt do to assure that a district can 
acquire and maintain a high quality sta(f'^*' Our mtmt^r^ ^aid. support 
innovation, provide incentivt^ and rt>wards to districts, focua on what can be 
(th« futurt, not the past), develop a chi id-centered approach, include 
administrators, focus on buth equity and *;;4ceiience, help encourage minority 
high school students to coni»idtr teaching, help change the .structure of 
^ucatior, . and encourage pru^*:ram^ with a i^u^^cessfui track record, as well as 
new progiar,i> Just getting started. 

Now, ietS ta^f a few minute., to tike a look at a un»que and innovative 
approach that we've initiated in Fitt^burghx In two years prior to the 

publication of A Nation at Hiai . the I'lttsburgh Board of Education identified 
staff develop^ient as its main priority. By 19S3— after a year and a half of 
Intensive planning by te^chtr:., adminit>trator j, and central office personnel-- 
the concept of the "teacher center" was born in Pittsburgh with the opening of 
the Scheiiiey High School Teacher Center. An elementary teacher center was 
begun ifi 198^, and m 1988 m> program, th»: Greenway Middle ;>chooi Teacher 
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Center, opened its doors. 

He are a unique stati deveioprwirit program geared specif icaU> to the needs of 
our middle schooi students. During each of five cycles per year, 
interdisciplinary u«im:> vi teachers arv replaced in their buddings by nercbers 
of our statf. Th^:s^: vi:>iting teachers spend f ive-and-one-hdif week cyciv at 
the Teacher center B».>torc coroing to the Center, tdCh tedcher develops d plan 
in collaboration with th*; imiidtng principal, in order to identify strengths 
and weaknessei> and set godi:* for the Center experience. While at Creenway, 
teachers Jire upddt^fd in th^fii ^kiUs aiKJ become familiarized with the Idtest 
research findings around cHVctiv*. tt;aching, their content jreas, and 
ciassroott laandgenit^nt . 0> ob^tf.ing OdCh other in action, teachers work 
together to improve theif ^Kiiit-x Upon returning to thoir home schools, with 
the ajsl:>tancc and encourjpem*;nt of their building principalis, teachers 
continue ttv Kind of profei-siondi interjction thjt wds 'arnvd dt the Center, 

Our Veac^ier Center progr^r^ t^.L had a SigniUcant impact on education in 
Pittsburgh. Upon it^ving tht Ct-ntLr , teacher^ indicate a rt-newcd iVtiing 
toward the prottJ^ion and a wiiiingneSi> tJ use io their cij^^roomj sorr^ of the 
techniqutii raodticd by our ^tdff Ttacher^ b»iCorj«; conv»ciou^iy aware of the 
latest research in t»^eif 'icido, and they exprt;i.:> a dcSirt to continue to 
^rngage in the i^afte proUs^ionai int< -.tiun^ at th^.ir horr-t ^chooi^ ai> they did 
at the Ttavher Center 

In addition, ^UaIil^Hc^ on student achiu^/erjt nt ivok qu^tt prorni^ing .At the 
Center Site:. Whi ie Oretngay's program has been in operatioit for only a year, 
statistic:* at i>chcniey have been r*Ojt startling Since ltK.o^niiC ^ Teacher 
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Center, Schenlo> hi^h SchcuA hji; tfioved irora being the iowC':Jt achieving high 
school in Pittsburgh to iti> current :?tjtu* as the second highest scoring 
cociprehensive high c;chool the city, indeed, the schooi-based »ype of staff 
development ,ipprosich in Fitt-^turgh hd>^ h<id a profound iDpact on the quality of 
teaching \n our schools. 

With thii> inforrr^tion and <jaf tfur trent Kritrd forur* reconnendit ions in mind, we 
dl AA2A dLVLlvpt.'d the one p^^''- rtCi.>'n»,e(iCl,at. jon th-it li. attached to the end of 
r.y »-<.i.tirr*ony It head^a Icacher Admintstrator ftccruitmont and Training?, and 
contain;> i.uggt..liono for three tities. each of which ib geared toward the 
needs of Jocdi ^^tiooi dibtrjivti> Our firot titie wouid offe»- grants to help 
local district, 'm eruit muofi^y iK^cti^t candidates frcn among district 
stucients and rori-^. t-rl ifica ..un Tn*^ du>ti ACt:^ wv nonsuited aaid this is the 
bcJt way to trul, ^ApanJ tr,^, po^l uf minority applicants. The t^^eond title- 
would offer grants fc help dii-trtcto conduct ^ite-based or distr ict-wide 
centorinf, tcarr.u.ij; , ^nd cIhucuI review for alt teacheri,. ThiO approach will 
help bring ,i&oul signf leant and lasting chang-^ in teacher cijii>sroorQ behavior 
and icprcvemefit i;, student i earning And the thi'^d title would recommend the 
continuation of the highly ^.u^^^^sfui leadership in Educational Administration 
Developsstnt (LEAD) prograc. for mentoring and training ol aspiring and mid- 
Career admin istratorij, particularly among women and minorities, LEAD is 
opening the door lo careers in school ad?t*inistration to those with leadership 
skills who might otherwise not have had an adminictrat ive opportunity; it 
makes sense to us to continue fostering .'jiid c^chool leaders, who are the 
persons roost responsible for bringing about change in local schools. 

We respectfully submit thec^e recoftinendatiun^ for your consideration, because 
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we ..eiit've the> viii heip iVcu^ federdi reaource:> anc* support on th-c facet o( 
our educatiOHdJi i»ystem--ivcai i>chooji district;*— that can brin^ atKjjt the "uoit 
direct change for the idom positive resulvs. 

Thank you, again, tor this, opportunity. 1 wUl tXi happ/ to .n&wer any 
questions you r»<jy nave. 
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Teacher/AdPinistratQp" Recruittaent and 'raining 



AASA Recommend<itlons 



TITLE 1: 

Authorization ; $100 mill id. tor teacher recruitment programs. 

Purpose . Promote roinority tedc-her recruitment through iocai school program* **. 
partnership with universities and the federal government. 

i:>pllcation . Local school districts apply to the Secretary for funds to 
support minority recruitment programs, graduates of such programs appiy to the 
Secretary for coiiege tuition assistance. The Department of Education would 
sponynr an annual Job fair for graduates of the program. 

Activl ties . Local educativnai agencies use federal funds to help establish or 
expand local programs to identify promising minority students and non- 
certified personnel interested m pursuing a teaching career* and to nuture 
and provide summer employment to these students from tide of identification 
through coiiege graduation, upon graduation from ^igh school, these students 
would be eligible for federal grants to pay the entire cost of their college 
education, provided they agree to teach In the schc\^^ district from which they 
graduated. (Models in: Rochester, New York; ArHngtoi Virginia.) 



TITLE 2: Loca^ School laproveacnt Centers 

Authorization ; $200 million for local teacher and administrator training. 

Purpose . Enhance and update skills of teachers and administrators through 
clinical programs that encourage cooperation within school districts. 

Application . Local school districts appi> to the £»ecretary for matching fund:? 
for clinical programs for teachers. 

Actlvl ties . Local educational agencies use federal matching fun^s to help 
establish or expand local professional development activities, including site- 
based or distr ict-wide mentoring, teaming, and clinical review that Involves 
teachers and is focused on innovative, child-centered approaches designed 
to improve student learning. Vt'vities must be directed toward Improving 
teaching and learning by improv professional practices and leadership. 
(Model in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 



TITLE 3: 

Authorization ; $ 50 million ^'or administrator training centers. 

Purposes . Enhance and update akill:? of administrators and recruit n^;w 
administrators through training centers within states. 

Application . Local districts, universities, state educational associations or 
consortia apply to the Secretary for mat iing funds for a^Sitnistrator centers. 

Activl ties . Grantees estabiish at least one administrator training institute 
per rtate for technical assistancei mentoring and practical training for 
aspiring administrators and for mid-career administrators, focusing particular 
attention on women and minorities In both cases. (Model: Leadership in 
Educational Administration Development— LEAD— originally authorized in Titie 
IX of P.L. 98-558, now Title V-C-2 of the Higher Education Act.) 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The next witness is Dr. Middle- 
ton. Dr. Ernest Middleton, the University of Kentucky. 

Mr. Middleton. Mr. Chairman, members of the comm.ttee, I am 
pleased to appear before you this morning with regard to H.E 
4130, tkc Twenty-First Century Teachers Act. 

My name is Ernest J. Middleton. I am the Associate Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of Kentucky, and director of the 
National Conference of Recruitment and Retention of MinoriJeb in 
leacher Education. 

Xentucky and the Nation need the Twenty -First Century Teach- 
ers Act, and I would like to urge the passage of this ver> ciitlcal 
legislation at this particular time. 

Although much has been done that currently exists, no compre- 
hensive approach has been taken to mLrea^e the availability of mi 
nority teachers at a time when minority elementary and secondary 
public school enrollments are on the rise. 

Therefore, attracting academically, intelligent, and minority stu 
d(nts into the teaching education program must be considered a 
national imperative. 

Ml. Chairman, and members of the committee, you are proposing 
a positive program of Federal action to meet this crisis aiid to stem 
the tide of this ominous trend. The initiatives embodied in H.R. 
4130 will address many of the issues that my colleagues raised thii 
morning and during this particular session. 

At this particular point, I want to underscore my own convic 
tions as to the inip.rtance of H.R. 4130. I see H.R. 4130 as a cata- 
lytic agent, sparking interest and offermg a realistic solution to in 
creasing the number of minoritieb in the teaching profession, not 
only in the state of Kentucky, but throughout the Nation. 

There is no question in my mind that if we do not meet this 
crlblb now, there will be foremost serious problemb confronting cur 
nation in the years that lie ahead. 

The University of Kentucky, through the conference, has taken 
the leadership role in addrt^sing the issue of minority recruitment 
and retention and teach education programs. 

For the past 4 years, tht: University, together with state, local, 
and national support, has hosted more than 220 principal state uni 
versitles, laau grant colleges, private colleges and universities and 
a large number of national organizations and agencies to addresb 
ing the Issue of recruitment and retention of minorities in teacher 
education. 

During the course of the conference, more than 200 programs 
have b^en described to an accumulated audience in excess oi 600 
people 

In addition to the program presentations, speakers at the confer 
ence have Included Lauro Cavazos, Secretary of Education, Mar> 
Atwood Futrell, president of the National Education Association, 
Jd es Oglesb>, the president of the National School Board Associa 
tion, Carl Rowan, national syndicated columnist, David Imig, Exec 
utive Director of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Leonard L. Haynes III, Assistant Secretary of Postsec- 
ondary Eklucatlon, and most recently, a member from the staff of 
this particular committee. 
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I give you that litan> of names because I want to underscore that 
all of these national figures thought that the recruitment and re- 
tention of minorities was at a crisis stage. 

The recruitment and retention of minorit3 teachers does not rep 
resent a journey Into the unknown. The National Conference has 
been instrumental in bringing all of the constituent groups togeth 
er to address that particular issue. 

The structure of cur conference, the literature, and the existing 
prugrams profiled throughout the country suggest that in order to 
Increase the presence of minority teachers and students, recruit- 
ment strategies must be coupled with retention strategies. 

H.R. 4130 accentuates this very important point, and lends credi 
bility to the efforts of the National Conference and the 41 states 
that have initiated some kind of program to help attract minority 
members into the education profession. 

Theres no doubt that even thon^h some programs already exist, 
we have a large problem because .e^ than 3 percent of our college 
graduates are now minorities. 

However, with the kind of support that H.R. 4130 affords, the ef- 
forts of universities, estates, and other constituent groups, we can 
now adequately address this menacing problem. 

Although I support H,R. 4130, there are several additional signif 
icant areas of need that I think should be addressed b> the bill. I 
think that if these suggestive changes are made, the bill or the leg- 
islation would be strengthened. 

However, I would just like to highlight two of these suggested 
changes for your consideration. 

The first thing, I would like to see the bill create a Fulbright- 
Model Like Program to reward excellence and commitment to 
teaching by providing aavv ged study for deserving minority teach- 
ers, tied to a commitment for teaching x number of years. 

The second thing that I would like to see the b'll do is to provide 
funds to establ'sh a national center for the recruitment and reten- 
tion of minorities in teacher education. 

Finally, in summary, I feel that although the bill is somewhat 
limited in scope, H.R. 4130 offers a sound polic> direction and will 
posItivel> Increase the participation of miaoritieb as teachers in 
our nation's classrooms. 

The bill could not have come along at a better time. It has the 
capacity to import both urban and rural communities. For these 
reasons and othert not recorded he*-e, the National Conference and 
the University of Kentuck> urge the 101st Congress to enact this 
very necessary legislation. 

Thank yv^u, 

[The prej. d statement of Dr. Ernest J. Middleton follows.] 
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Mr. Chaiman, Meobers of the Connittee, Z ao pleased to 
appear before you this iiorning with regard to H. R. 4130, 
the "Twenty- First Century Teachers Act." Hy nane is Ernest 
J. Hiddleton. X am the Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Kentucky and Director of the 
National Conference on the Recruitcent and Retention of 
Minorities in Teacher Education, it is in this latter 
capacity that I present cocmenrs regarding H. R. 4130. 
Also, as a forraer De^»:i of the College of Education at 
Southern University in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, one of the 
nation's largest historically Black institutions, presently 
Associate Dean of the Graduate School at the University of 
Kentucky with responsibility for graduate recruitnent and 
extramural funding, and as Director of the National 
Conference on Recruitnent and Retention of Minorities m 
Teacher Education, I an. reasonably conversant with the 
Assues of ninority recruitnent and retention throughout the 
country as well as in ny own state. 

Kentucky and the nation need the "Twenty-First Century 
Teachers Act". And I should like to urge the passage of 
this very critical legislation. 

Serious trends in this country are threatening to 
reduce the number of new minority classroom teachers. These 
trends have greatly impacted the teacher education prograns 
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in higher education institutions. In its report, *'A Nation 
Prepared; Teachers for the 21st Century", the Carnegie Forun 
expresses concern about a teaching force that is "broadly 
representative of the whole population*** It goes on to 
state that in teacher education, in particular, we are 
confronted with projections that indicate the following: 

* Minority children- indeed all children - need the 
very best teachers, representing all races and ethnic 
backgrounds in Anerica. 

* Higher standards are Qost inportant to ensure that 
those children fron poor families are given every 
chance to break out of the cycle of poverty, but to 
ensure their motivation and self confidence, these 
children nusv encounter teachers fron their own 
background fron tine to tine. 

* So nany minority students are lost fron leaks in the 
educational pipeline, that the pool of ninority 
college graduates is too snail to provide teachers in 
numbers anywhere near approaching the mix of the 
students* 

* Partnerships of comunity-based organizations, 
businesses, higher education institutions and schools 
^unded fron state and federal sources will have to 
address the education of disadvantaged students 
starting at precollege levels, in order to produce 
more ninority teachert^ 

* Schools are not adequately md effectively producing 

-2- 
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minority students for current and future work roles 
in teaching. Less than one third of the black 
students are enrolled in the college preparatory 
track (compared with 39% whites and 52% Asian 
Americans) . 

Views similar to those delineated in the Carnegie Forum 
have been expressed by a diversity of groups (e.g. 
education, professional organizations and community 
leaders) . The&c groups have attempted to address the issue 
by moral persuasion and have suggested structural changes xn 
teacher education programs. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, I believe 
one of the major roles of the federal government is to help 
resolve critical societal and educational issues and 
problems, especially in tines of social and economic change. 
Although mu *h has been done, there currently exists no 
comprehensive approach to increasing the availabi.'ity of 
minority tecrher^ (at a tine when minority elementary and 
secondary public school enrollments are on the rise) . 
Therefore, attracting academically talented minority 
students into teacher education must be considered a 
national imperative. 

In a recent AACTE Sur/cy, "Strengthening the 
Relationship Betwe':a Teachers and Students", 41 percent of 
the minority teachers polled said they were likely to leave 
teaching, as opposed to 25 percent of the non-mmority 
teachers. Another survey, conducted by Metropolitan Life, 
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found that even among minority teachers who like their jobs, 
20 percent said they were likely to switch jobs. 

In her keynote address to the Third National Conference 
on Recruitment and Retention of Minorities in Teacher 
Education (1989), Mary Hatwood Futrell, then. President of 
the National Education Association said of these disturbing 
trends: 

"This possible trend hurts all students. While it 
denies minority students the positive role models they 
need to succeed in school, it also creates an 
educational deficit for non-minority students, it 
gives them a distorted view of the world and deprives 
them of valuable contact with teachers who offer 
dramatic proof that adversity can be overcome and that 
the American dream is not a myth... We owe all 
students a vision of the racial, ethic and 
religious mosaic that is America - diversity that is 
our str ingth. Therefore, we must launch an 
unrelenting campaign to recruit more minorities into 
the teaching profession" . 
Mr. Chairman, and MemJaers of the Committee, you are 
proposing a positive program of federal action to meet this 
crisis snd stem the tide of this ominous trend. The 
initiatives embodied in H- R. 4130, will address many of the 
issues raised by the Carnegie Forum and the other 
constituent groups concerned about increasing the number of 
minority teachers for our nation's classrooms. 

t 
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At this point, I want to underscore my own conviction 
as to the importance of H. R. 4130. I see H. R. 4X30 as a 
catalytic agent, sparking interest and offering a realistic 
solution to increasing the number of minorities in the 
teaching profession not only in the state of Kentucky but 
throughout the nation. To delay action on this very 
important Bilx now will send the wrong message to citizens 
concerned about the future and the quality of life for all 
Anericans. There i*^ no question in my mind that if we do 
not meet this crisis now, there will be far more serious 
problems confronting our nation in the years that lie 
innediately ahead. 

In introducing myself, I informed you that I was the 
Director of the National Conference on the Recruitment and 
Retention of Minorities ir Teacbar Education- At this time, 
let ne summarize very brief! v what our purpose is, what we 
do and how we operate. 

The National Conference on Recruitment and Retention of 
lUnorities m Teacher Education was conceived and organized 
at the University of Kentucky. The Conference was seen as 
ui* opportunity to bring interested educators, leaders in 
business and industry, policy makers, parent and students 
together to discuss the present and future trends in teacher 
education and how they affect minorities. The primary goals 
of the Conference are: 

* To provide colleges of education with a forum to 
discuss neans to increase their effectiveness in 
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promoting the recruitment, retention, and 
certification of minorities in teacher education 
programs at the local, state, and national levels. 
*To facilitate the further d-^velopment of relationships 
among educators, business persons, parents, and other 
groups to assist in the improvement of recruitment 
and retention of minority educators, and 
* To develop models and materials and to assist in 
local efforts to recruit and retain minority 
teachers. 

The University of Kentucky through the Conference has 
taken a leadership role in addressing the issue of minority 
recruitment and retention in teacher education programs. 
For the past four years, the University, together with 
state, local, and national support, has hosted more than 220 
principal state universities, land grant colleges, private 
colleges and universities and a large number of national 
organizations and agencies such as the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, American Counr^il on 
Education, Association for School, College, and University 
Staff, Inc., California Teachers Association, Education 
Commission of the States, Educational Testing Service, 
Fayette County Education Association, Kentucky Council on 
Higher Education, Land Grant Deans, Lexington - Fayette 
County Urban League, National Education Association, 
National School Boards Association, New York State Education 
Departnent, Southern Education Foundation, Southern Regional 
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Education Board and a large number of public and private 
school systems. 

During the course of the conferences, more than 200 
programs have been described to an accumulated audience in 
excess of 600 people. In addition to the program 
presentations, speakers at the conferences have included; 
Lauro Cavazos, Secretary of Education; Mary Hatwood Futrell, 
President, National Education Association; James Oglesby, 
President, National School Board Association; Carl Rowan, 
national syndicated columnist; David Imig, Executive 
Director American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; Leonard L. Haynes, III, Assistant Secretary of 
Postsecondary Education, and most recently a member from the 
statf of this Committee. 

The published Proceedings of these conferences are 
widely distributed and have become major resources on 
minority recruitment and retention programs around the 
country. Presently, the University of Kentucky and its 
constituent groups are planning the fifth annual conference 
entitled: "Recruitment and Retention of Minorities in 
Teacher Education: An Action Agenda for the 1990s:," to be 
held in Lexington, Kentucky, January 13-15, 1^91. 

The recruitment and retention of minority teachers does 
not represent a journey into the unknown. The National 
Conference has been instrumental in bringing all 
constituents groups of education together - educators, 
business and industrial personnel, policy make'-s, paient and 
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cocnunity individuals - in a collaborative relationship to 
attack aggressively the problem of a decreasing presence of 
minority teachers in our nation's classrooms. The structure 
of our conference, the literature, and the existing programs 
profiled throughout the country suggest chat in order to 
increase the presence of minority teachers and students, 
recruitment strategies must be coupled with retention 
strategies. H.R. 4X30 accentuates this very important point 
and lends credibility to the efforts of the National 
Conference ard the 41 states that have initiated some kind 
of programs to help attract minority members into higher 
eduction and/or teacher education. There is no doubt that 
even though some programs already exist, we have a large 
problem, because less than five percent of our college 
graduates now are minorities. 

Even with these ongoing efforts to address the problem 
of increasing minority participation in teacher education, 
the universities ana the states cannot solve this problem 
alone. As you know, their financial resources are strained 
to the utmost to provide adequate funds to existing 
programs. However, with the kind of support that H. R. 4130 
affords to the efforts of universities, states, and other 
constituent groups of education in increasing minority 
participation m teacher education, we can begin to lend to 
all minorities, no matter the community or region, the kind 
of support that vlll accentuate their participation in 
teacher education programs. 

-8- 
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Although I support H.R. 4130, there are additional 
significant areas of need that I think should be addi^essed 
by the Bill. I think these suggested changes would 
strengthen the legislation and I offer them for your 
consideration : 

1. Provide special personal and academic support . 
services for teacher education candidates: 
personal counseling, advising, and tutoring 

in basic skills programs. 

2. Develop mentor programs to encourage the 
recruitment an(? training of minority 
teachers. 

3. Create a Fulbright-Model Program to reward 
excellence and commitment to teaching by 
providing advanced study for deserving 
minority teachers, tied to a commitment to 
teaching for x number of years. 

4. Fund teacher aide preparation programs 
targeted at public assistance recipients; a 
two-year associate degree could with possible 
expansion for promising students lead to a 
four-year course of study. 

5. Provide incentive aid to second career and 

non-traditional students who wish to enter 
a teacher education program. 

6. Establish a program to provide aid for 
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minorities preparing to become teacher 

educators at the post-graduate level. 
7. Provide funds to establish a national center 

(clearinghouse) for the recruitment and 

retention of minoriti*?s. 
In summary, I feel that although it is somewhat limitc^ 
in scope, H. R. 4130 offers a sound policy direction and 
will positively increase the participation of minoritir<s as 
teachers in our nation's classrooms. The Bill could not 
have come along a better time. It has the capacity to 
impact both urban ..nd rural communities. For these reasons 
and others not here recorded. The National Conference on the 
Recruitment and Retention of Minorities in Teacher Education 
urges the loist Congress to enact this necessary 
legislation. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr Gutkind. Mr. Hayes, any 
questions? 

Mr. H..YES. Yes, a couple. Ms. Valdez, I am just a little bit curi- 
ous. You said currently— in your statement— currently 113 institu- 
tions located in Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois— 
when you say Illinois, you mean Chicago, don't you? 
Ms. Valdez. That Is correct. 

Mr. Hayes. That clears up on thing, but the other thing that I 
was a little bit curious about, you said AASP objectives or the de- 
crease dropout rates, which I agree with, increase high school grad- 
uation rates and increase college enrollment, and college gradua- 
tion rates of Hispanics. 

HACU currently is planning the replication of AASP in Miami, 
Northern Mexico, Los Angeles, and New York. Why did you lea^^e 
out Chicago? 

Ms. Valdez. Congressman Hayes, it's basically an economic 
matter. We would hope to extend it to ever> state, to every commu- 
nity in the Nation, of course, but the funding is really critical. 

We have currently received a grant from the Sears Foundation. 
It is for approximately half a million dollars. This grant can only 
cover a portion of what we feel the need is. There is tremendous 
need nationwide. 

However, within those schools that are HACU members or who 
have 25 percent Hispanic enrollment, we had to set some prioritiza 
tion which was based on interest, of course, in the institutions 
wanting to participate. 

What we are doing— I can speak for northern New Mexico- 
there are numerous schools participating. So, we will receive ap- 
proximately $50,000 to operate the first year. We will serve a 
radius of approximately 12,000 miles. That incorporates man>, 
many school districts and many students. 

I wouli hope that in the near future we can extend into Chicago 
to those schools that do meet the criteria. 

Mr. Hayes. Finally, with respect to Mr. Vivian and Ms. Kimber 
ly— is that it? 
Mr. Vivian. Kinder. 

Mr. Hayes. Kinder. In relationship to the Yale and the New 
Haven Teachers Institute at the Yale University, you know, Yale is 
conceptionally considered to be one of the top universities as it re- 
lates to science and math, I guess, in the whole United States. Tve 
seen some publication- that indicate that. 

I was just wondering about the racial enrollment in your— have 
vou got any numbers or anything of that sort on a percentage 
basis? 

Mr. Vivian. Within the university itself? 
Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Vivian. Very small and^ much smaller th^a desired, and ob- 
viously, part of the institution's own interest in programs like tht 
% Yale-New Haven Teacher's Institute is to increase the pool of stu- 

dents that's been referred to in the earlier grades so as to increase 
the pool of students and applicants into our own programs at the 
university. 

I would be happy to provide for the record more statistical infor- 
mation, because this is an area of great concern to the university. 
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Mr. Hayes. I would like to nave— I wish ^ou would do that, if it 
is agreeable with the chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. It is. 

Mr. Hayes. All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm going to tr> to pursue 
the earlier line of questioning, and, again, I tbiak there's a large 
area of agreement on this panel, but my question, I think starting 
with Mr. Gutkind, if I've got your name right, given what we un 
derstand this bill is trying to do, which is to retain, recruit, and 
support existing teachers, how can we ensure that teachers and 
building principals are leaders in determining these programs? 

Do we need language changes from your point of view or concep- 
tionally, how do we do it? Im interested in schools and teachers 
being able to squeeze the Charmin, if you will, being able to look at 
two or three different approaches, and I suspect at the Yale pro- 
gram, you wouldn't be particularly threatened if school districts 
had an opportunity to look around. 

My suspicion is that that would, in fact, keep everybody on their 
toes a little bit over time. That's what I'm after, and I'd be interest 
ed in how we can ensure what I think is a focus on work site, a 
focus on empowering professionals who are in the schools, so that 
we're really taking this bill and turn it into a two, or three for one 
deal where we're not onl> doing something for teachers expressive- 
ly with money and services, but we're also tioing something for 
bchook, and teachers and kidb in termb of where thobe services are 
delivered and how they're delivered, 

Mr. Gutkind. My feeling would be— I think my position would be 
similar to what I've heard >ou expressed earlier this morning, that 
the decision should be made as close ab possible to the local work 
site. 

^low, that doesn't mean that I wouldn't advocate working with 
the University, but I would propose amending the legislatic , 
slightly, so as to allow the local school district who knows the 
needs of their dibtrict, and the strengths and weaknesses of their 
teachers, to collaboratt; and decide the kind of professional develop- 
ment academy they should develop. 

Whether it show4ld be done is equal to contributors, universities 
and school districts, whether the university should be involved on 
just a consultant basis as a resource type basis or what, I think 
those decisions have to be made at that local level, and how we 
ensure that it's all being done, is very difficult. 

I think you also need a very strong research component with 
whatever you do to be able to ask yourself that question, what do 
we want to do, and are we meeting our objectives? That's some- 
thing that would have to be written to whatever program is pro- 
posed under this legislation. 

Mr. Smith. Anyone else who is willing to take a— or feel the need 
to take a swing at it? Dr. Vivian. 

Mr. Vivian. Surely. I think our assumption in New Haven 
PRISM on which the program is founded, really, is that the class- 
room teacher knows best the needs of his or her own students, and 
knows what additional preparation the> might attain to assist 
them in addressing thobe needs, which is why, as I mentioned in 
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ni> remark^, we particuldrl> welcome the language of the bill per- 
taining to the leadership of teachers in the professional uevelop- 
n^ent academies. 

That has been a tendon of our own approach in New Haven since 
the program was established in 1978. Carol>n Kinder, who is with 
me toda>, is a member of the group of teachers who meet v^eekl^ 
for two hours or more. 

The published amount of time is two hours, but for considerabl> 
longer, on a weekl> basis, debating questions ranging from the 
nature if the offerings is added to the i>chedule. The format of the 
program and a host of other concerns are discussed so that the pro- 
gram itself is in effect shaped b> the individuals whom it is most 
designed to serve. 

Mr. MiDDLETON. Vm a lit\le bit troubled about some of the lan- 
guage, and I don't know how to put it. I don't want to get into a 
shootout over this, but \ do believe that the bill should stri*5S col- 
laboration, and I think once we get awa> from who should call the 
shots, and this sort of thing, 1 tbink we are going to muddy the 
water. 

I don't think we are going to get our money's worth. I don't 
think that if a clinic needs pediatricians, I don't think they would 
go out in the street and get tfomebod> and bring them in and train 
them as a ped'a^ncian. 

I think you would always fall back to a med school or something 
of ti.at nature. I have difificuL> sometimes believing that teachers 
could teach teachers, because a lot of tl-nes university professors 
have the time to generate information and so on and so forth. 

A classroom teacher— m> wife is a classroom teacher and I know 
the kinds of things that she does ever> night. I don't see the kind 
of program building that I hear you looking for in the kinds of 
things that m> wife is doing. Therefore, I'm sure some school sys- 
tems have some kinds of organizational efforts that can provide 
some research t*nd direction in studies, but I still think ther^ 
should always be that collaborative relationship between the uni- 
versities and the public schools. 

I think once we start talking about who calls the shots, I think 
we are going to n uddy tlie water, and I don't kn^w whether we re 
ever going to get what we want. 

Mr. Smith. One quick follow-up. I know I'm out of time, Mr. 
Chairman. But if a school district has three universities to pick 
from, shouldn't that school district have the right to choose what- 
ever it wants? 

Mr. MiDDLETON. No problem with that. 

Mr. Smith. Oka>, because I'm not anwi-collaboratioii. I'm trying 
to talk about who gets to decidf., that's all, and I appreciate what 
you're saying. Thank you. 

Mr. MiDDLETON. No problem. 

Chairman Hawkins. I don't think that's reall> in dispute. How- 
ever, I quite agree. I think the legislation is broad enough to sug- 
gest that if groups want to get togethei, then they will fonn the 
consortia and get together. 

It may include a local school district. Certainly it is allowable 
under the Act or it may not. A local school district may want to 
affiliate with a university and it may not. 
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I don't think the legislation reall> finalizes it or tells anyone that 
they shouldn't. I qur^e agree with Dr. Middleton. If we get into that 
problem, we'll never get anything passed, of which I\ti very much 
afraid, however. I think the legislation is broad enough. If it isn't, 
we'll take another look at it, and mako sure that it is broad 
enough. 

Certainly, we would like to thank the witne£se*^> for their testimo- 
ny this morning. You've been ver> helpfai to the committee, and 
very patient, and we appreciate that. 

That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 1.00 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
(Additional material submitted for the record follow*^ ] 
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23KO DiSTMa.TDUS 




CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



AKMCOKXVtCCS 



MLIIMY ItUCUAA 

svsnus 



March 14, 1990 



The Honorable Augustus P. Bawklns 
Chalroan 

Co&alttee on Education and Labor 
Rooa 2181 Rayburn BOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairoan: 

As a foroer educator, I wish to express ny strong 
support for H.R. 4130, the "Twenty-Pirst Century 
Teachers Act*" 

I believe this legislation ef£ecti%v*iy addresses th? 
national teaching shortage* As you know. Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen and I have introduced legislation (S. 
1661 and H.R. 1561, respectively) which would 
establish a federally-supported network of 
poatsecondary institutions thit have significant 
Hispanic enrollments. I believe your bill is 
ccapatible with the overall goals of that 
legislation, which is to ensure that all students 
have ^^al access to our nation's educational 
resources. You are helping us to realize that 
objective through your bill's focus on teacher 
recruitaent and retention efforts, in particular, 
increased recruitment of ainorities into teaching. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure you of ay support for H.R. 
4130. Please do not hesitate to call on me if X can 
be helpful* 



Sincerely, 




1^. 

■vj r»ser 



Albert G*>Bustaaante 
Member 9« Congress 



AGB:cag 
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Congfcs^ of ihf Uniicd Siaic^ 
Congre>Monal Hispanic Caucu*^ 



Sat-*'. T'<M CoopUtef £i3>(,aiion iri l^tjf 

Soto«<xP<V/ We wisn to express Ojr strong supoort tor H.K. 4133, the "Iwrf^t^ 

tD-Tx> -nr^t Century Teacher's Act," w^K^ rewO^iizes that teacner^ 

Bifc Ric>u'4>>«^ tfie key to dfiv successful etfort to m^/ro^v Our educational 

,l^c*f believe that fo:uSS*n^ on teacner recruUPent and 

B*' Ba- retefttioft, >oj jre taking a siyniftcaDt stei.' towards en»saKinv^ 

/^o***. qualny of education in this counir_^. He are pleased «Ui 

AN^O ^^^^ bih's feco9ntt1on of tne retrd to recruit winoritjr teactttri, 

' wno can alleviate our nation of teacnm^ ^nortaye as weM as 

act as positive role codels for ojr f'creasin9 nu'^^vr of oino^Uy 
students. 

^^u^l\'c^''e ' concu-- witn your strategy ^o" er.nancin^ teacher pret>aratior. Xij 

encoura^iny greater integration ot Subject matter and pedagc^Ka^ 
tra^nin^ and Dy fostertng opportunities for expene.ued teacners 
to lake leadership roles in education. These efforts will help 
Our entire educational syster., \n partuoUr, those schojf 
districts with high concentrations Of d^sadvdnta;,ed yojlh. 

Hr, Chainsan, we applaud ycjr leadership in addressing ims USue 
and look forvard to worxin^ with yoj on passage of yojr btU. 
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£ (Kika) de la qaVz^, >thaiman 
Con^^ressional Hf^spantt Caucus 
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ratkm«IAA»od«UoA 



March 9, 1990 



Th« Honorabis Augustus F. Hawicins 
Chelrsan 

Cosalttoe on Education and Labor 
U.S. Housa of F«praa«ntatives 
Washington D.C. 20515 

0«ir Mr. Chairasn: 

Thank you for your invitation to ta»tify at tha Karch 15 
hearing on H.R. 4130, the "Twenty -First Cantury Tcachara Act." 
tha National Association of Indapandant Collegas and Univar* 
sltias (NAICU) in vary aupportiva your afforta to incraasa tha 
nusbar of teachtrs in our nation's schools by funding collage 
and university ^rograxs specifically targeted for this purpose. 

Vhile NAICU will not be able to aend a representative to 
teetify on llarch 15, ve vill be pleased to aubait a etatesent 
for the record concerning H.R. 4130. 

We appreciate your kind invitation to testify on such an 
iaportant iesue and urge you to call upon HAICU In the future if 
va C£n be of aose assistance. 



Sincerely, 




V 



Richard F. Poster 
President 
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AMERICAN COUNQL ON EDUCATION 

Match U» 1990 



:h.ii f-ian 

rem t tee on El*^'^^'iu/. S^zz^r^^t. 
3tri V::3ticnai Educ<jf cn 
::s2iittee cn Eduraticn sr.i Latot 
Hc^se of Represent a ti/e: 

ot?Mn3tcn.DC 20515 

:n cehalt of "jr.- /cvtiran C;ijr:il E/U:.atAcrt. I wcold lik.e to register 
^vfv'^rt to I K? ^iiO, thv r«*r.cy-rirst Century Teachers Act, 

£r.i:cr^nt of cu:h le^isla^-icr. «fcuid en'::cjra5* able aen and wc-aen, 
v']ii*iralaily mnoiities i-'d othei high-abiiiti , Icw-mccae mil. /iduals, tc 
►nter teschip.^. Ttios it -^uld caKe a na^or ccntrifcutic^ni to the strengthening 
-f the tea~hiri9 pi^fe^Si jti* an-J the dfevelcrr^nt of the teachers needed to 
:.t3tf ;oeri::a's schools m the derad-^s ahesd- 

In pa£tiC^al3ii s.'ppcst t(V: pr^/isi^no cf HR «S130 -"hich wz^M encourage 
rri firance the te- tuitr^nt ^f ^ric^tity and cthei icw-inccsae stx>dents into 
t^azhtn? A3:s 8th Arjr^; Status Pepcrt -n wino titles m High*c Education , 
^-cl*.^r.ei *n Ja-^'-dk/ ii>3 d*sti*bjted tv the Conaittee, d^cvaents the declin*ng 
^jri-e£ zi bachelui's ar-d rastet s iegiees in educatic-n awarded to nirvor^ty 
rtudents betwe»;n i^T6 artd at the sarie time the natxcn faces a critical 

:^^c^:t^ge of mnority t'^acherSv 

A re rent report try Thc^s G. roitenscn of the American College Testing 
fL-gtjc: icc^jCtent^ a genet ai devAAr.e ^n ic-w-ia-cise ^vi-lege freshmen since 19S0, 
cattly because cf the decline in the /al»^ of grant support and the increasing 
nece-i^Sity of relying cn leans. Title I of HH -^litO w^^ld help alleviate the 
i:n.'.*ety cf reed> ot^<dents atcut the^t ahiA^t^ to repay leans tr/ estahlishirtg a 
separate category- under the PeiRif^ Loan Prc-giaa for needy students who 
^:deitake a ccnaitnent to enter teaching, and providirtg forgiveness for 
teaching in priority areas. Turning the loan into a grant wuld offer 
*q>:?ttant enccuragerent for hi.gh-iiSk students to fcecooe teachers, even thc^gh 
salaries in the field are low at the entry level. 

the PerKins Loan Prcgsjr fs^c- 3 r^ignific^n** stdvint^'?® '"''er the Stafford 
^,sr Pt:3£2r in that n. special ailc-'anc^ c-^sid to pn.ate lenders during 
tr€ m- :hcDl per-c i adi'ticn, it adrihistered cy t^.e inctituticns, 
3i*r«ir9 tren to o<fA-_t th« cecipi.ents accrdirg to the criciities esta&llS^edt 
in tr..? Art. and ms^^ting effective ccxmsellirg regardir^ Jr.e terrs ard 
renditions of tcth tJ'.e lean itcelf and the cancellation pro^.'isicns. 

Title II of HP 413 J tzAd author i2e a prc-gran of grants to institutioTL:. to 
"otahliGh prrgrarr- fof recruiting and retaining sti^dents, patticuiariy 
*-nctity stucJents, who desir-e to becctse teachers. S'^ch support sy •'enis, m 
\dl1iti:n t-. st'-«dent finanuiai assistance. ac«^ essential cc^rp-cnents of an 
.w^c3tegy to increase the n^jct-et of ranority teacher?- 
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: r.cte that ch^se pto-.isicris .-f biii ace thoco\i^hiy consistent 

'*th c^t s^e-^rrr^rJati-ru^ f.i att£aut*n9 orj s»^tain*n9 Okinotity teachers cade 

/*^t i t3> t.4:e c£ th^ national el^njentary, secorKJary, and higher 
i-:.tt.>rn 3i$cc:i3'-*:r,c F^rur; of £ducatt?n Cjganizatxcn Leaders Higher 
c:i*-A^4.r» 5e>4et3j.-^: tr.^ sufcruttyd tv i-*?.! tac> of Ed>ication Lauro Cavazos, 
:rt testiriDny t«fo£^ 'j^cj: Cc::u*t*ee last S-^.^ 15, I described these 
.f :c-?«?riaticns irJ ctsesse-d tteii i.''|>?Jtar.re in any systeiratic effort to 

I ^^iid •'.o -^NpiTess. Cur '^ratitud** tc th^r $p:nsors of HP UiO for 



/ 



President 
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American Chemical Society 



March 26* 19S0 



The Hofiurable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chatmn 

SubcoMtttee on Eleoentary, Secondary 

and Vocational Education 
Coonlttee on Education and labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, O.C. 20515 

&2ar Mr. Chafrsan: 

The American chealcal Society (ACS) Is the world's largest scientific 
organization representing over 140.000 chealsts and chemical enqineers. The 
Society's coaltsent to loproveeents In science edu.atlon Is well docusnnted. 
ACS has developed over 100 progress In suppo»*t of icience Instruction In the 
preschool, eleaentary and slddie school years «r)a chealcal education In high 
schools, colleges, and beyond. 

In Novesber 1983, ACS released the attached report, BdtKdtier Midcs for 
Kitfoml Surrivil, which contains detailed recoeoendatlons for t»e laproveaent of 
science and Mtheftatlcs education at all levels. Kany of the recocaendatlons 
address sethods to Increase the s'jpply of Qualified science and sathesatlcs 
teachers and to Isprove the skills of practicing teachers through inservlce 
training. ACS* cocaents on H.R.4130, the 'Twnty-flrst Century Teachers Act,' 
therefcre, will focus on Title I, *Loan Incentives for Teaching,* and Title III, 
'Professional Oevelopoent Acadeales*. 



Loan Iftcgntlv^ for Teach 1m 

The Aae-lcan Chest cal Society cotaends the SubcoiBiltte* for developing a 
proposal provide student loan cancellation for those entering the teaching 
profession. Such Incentives are vitally Irpartan* If the Nation Is to increase 
the nuaber of professionals entering fields experiencing personnel shortages. 

As proposed, the loan cancellation will be available to Juniors and seniors 
who agretr to teach for five years after graduation. In case^ where the student 
teaches In a school receiving assistance under section lo:3 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act zf 1965, a :»chool currently designated for school wide 
projects under section 10;5(b) of the Act, or a school in a rvral or oeographl- 
cally Isolated area, the student will be eligible for loan cancellation In three 
years. 
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The Hcnorable Augustus F. Hawkins 



Harch ?6, 1990 



The ACS is concerned that H.R.4130 does not include a provision for 
expedited cancellation of student loans for those teaching satheaatlcs and 
science. Well qualified science teachers, particularly those with disciplinary 
science backgrounds, can find core reisunerat.tre and satisfying eoploynent outside 
teaching. Induceaents to enter the teaching profession are criti ally ic^ortant 
if the Nation is to Increase the pool of qualified science and a ,«ieaat1cs 
teachers. With this in Bind, the A.?er1can Chealcal Soclfitv urges the SubcoCTlt- 
tee to extend the exoedi ed cancellation nrti on for students loans to students 
enteric teaching careers in science and g^theaatics. 

The Society recognizes that students najoring in the sciences often do *^ot 
aeet state requiresents for teacher certification. ACS strongly supports funding 
for a fifth year of education for science gradjates that would allow the 
prospective tetcher to cosplete edu-^ation course requirements necessary for 
teacher certification The Society urges the Suh cogwittge to consider exoandino 
the definition of students eligib le for the teaching loan incentiyes *^ IntMfi 
|Cl^nce and Mthen^atlcs graduates oursuino a fifth year of educatiop sework 
The fifth-year funding should not only be available to recent gradt but also 
to scientists seeking a career change, early retirees fro« Industry, and woaen 
reentering the workforce Withojt a strong federal com1t«ent, the U.S. cannot 
effectively produce the t»acher who will raise the level of scientific literacy 
aaong ♦he Nation's students and Inspire America's youth to enter careers in the 
sciences ind aatheaatics. 



ProfesslonaT DevpTopqcnt Ararf^ics 

Research confims that sany decisions regarding future course work and 
career options are Bade by students during their pre-high school years. At this 
tlse, the curiosity and wonder about the natural world shown by the youngest of 
learners cust be carefully nurtured. However, studies suggest that the introduc- 
tory science now taught al this level, if taught at all, often is oore likely 
douse curiosity and wonder than to foste the pursuit of wre scientific 



rian^ eleif:'ntary and aiddle school teachers tend to have a poor grounding in 
science subjects, especially the physical sciences, and, therefore, avoid 
teaching science in the early grades. Those teachers who do teach science aay be 
uncoafortable with hands on activities) present a aisleadlng view of various 
scientific concepts, and convey their own fear of the subject to stuoents. 

In order to combat these probleas, th^ A.-^r1can Cheaical S ociety recogg^nds 
that federal, state, and local funding of teacher traininc institutes and nthpr 
Inservke educational o ooortunitle^ be Increased . This action will help ensure 
that elenenUry and aiddle school teachers can expand their science knowledge 
base. The proposal contained in H.R.4nO calls for close linkages between local 
education agencies and institutions of higher education. The Society is in favor 
•f such an approach and encourages the local S(.hool systems to support inservice 
science education for elesentary and ai^idle school teachers on a regulir and 
coopulsory b^sis. 



knowledge. 
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Th« Konorabit Augustus F. Hawkins 



H4rch 26, 1990 



In addition to the areas Mentioned above, the American Chesilcal Society 
strongly supports progrm to encotirage the Bodlfl 'Ion cf existing teacher 
certification prograas In order to pemlt scientists (aid-career or early 
retirees) to teach In secondary schools, with the understanding that soon 
education courses aay be required for penunent certification. The Society Is 
aware that alternative certification provisions are conti.in«d In H.R.1675/S.6SS, 
the *Dcellence In Education* bill. However, to sake these provisions a reality, 
ACS believes that It Is Incuubent that slallar language be Included In H.R.4130 
or any other legislation lapactlng the teaching profession. 

Ine American Chealca^ Society appreciates this opportunity to share Its 
views on science and Mtheaatlcs education. As the Subconlttee delves deeper 
Into education refom, especially as It ispacts science and aatheaatlcs educa- 
tion, the Society would be pleased to provide any assistance the Subconlttee nay 
require. 



Sincerely, yours. 




P^ul 6. Gassnan 



Enclosure 



cc: Other Hesbers, Subcecal ttfie on 
EleoK^ntary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Educ^iion 
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NE.VV IUOlS for lEAChiNG AND LEARNtNG. JMPliCATIONS FOR THE O&VElOPMENT. 
RECRUITMENT. AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS UNDER H.R. 4310 



STATEMENT OF UNDA G. ROBERTS 
Project Director 



Office of TechncIoQ) Assessment 
Congrass of the United States 



Prepared For the Hearing on RR. 4310 
ComrTiittee on Education and Labor 
U S. House of Representatives 
March 15. 1990 
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Much attention has focused on che power of technology to tmpiuve student iedrmng iu 
igoay s csassioom^ At least equally powerful and promittng a the potentia» (oi lechnutugy 
train, support, assist, motivatep and connect teachers in the classroom. OTA vunuodes 
following two national studies/ tnai technology itself offers unique advantages fui the ieavhiity 
profession 

Now mformatton t^chndogtes 'nciude both self-coniained lechnoSogy m scho< <s - often 
computers, vCRs. videodiscs and combinations ot these sysiems and iwhnoiogy ot many lyp^s 
ttat toKS indivWual schools to otrer schools, othei communities and other resources ThiS iinKiny 
technology ts espeoalty important t>ecause rt goes t>eyond the classroom and can enijsi the Nattun * 
network of universaies and co^ieqes. as weii cs museums, science centers, and oth& inturmai 
educational programs Computet , vKJeo ano reiecummunK,dtions iechrM*-<i«es expaixj Jhe iesuuwes 
for our stixjents and our teachers 

But OTA also concludes ir^t technology is only effective in the hands of >'.eIMrained. 
enthusiastic teachers.^ Teachers ne'^d (raining, time, and ::»upport tu learn and ins^uipoidiie 
technotogy m their teachmo A-s rote'd m m R 4jia, tramtng in the use of technology needs lo oe a 
part ot the preparation of every entry ^evel teacher, and shoutd be cwfnued ihjuughout a leduref ^ 
career if w© are concerned about Keepmg laachers uP-to-date in their (letds. improviny men 
^lassroonn management skims, and neipmg tnem assume new instructional strategies isi ir<e 

1 U S< Congress. Office of Techndogy Assessment. LynAyng for Leamm^ A New Course foi 
Education (Washlngtoa DC US Govemment Pnntjng Jffjce, November iSeS), and u $ Congress. 
Office of Technology Assessment. Powef Ont New Toots for Teachirxg and i.eaming (Wasnngton, 
DC US Govemment Printing Office. September ")88) 

2 See attachments A. B, and C. 'Tho Teacher as a Coach Teachmg Science ^ith a 
Microcomputer Based Laboratof/*. 'Using Computers With Special Educauo«i Students . ar^3 'U&'ny 
Comptrters In an Bementary Classroom ' 
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restructuring of education, we must gjve them the tooib they need just as doctors incorporate 
a<:tvances In nnedji^ tec^nj«^y ir, Ihea ueatment o* j>at>ents» teachers shouJO have mtormauon age 
tods for their students 

The value of technology for teachers is often overlooked. K'any teachers *n OTA s studies 
epHjft that use of ^.om^^uters and distance ieafn>ra desivery s /stems have remvig orated their teacri ng 
and opened up teachiny opportunities novei before avaJabie in some cases, teacners piann»n9 lo 
leave the field altogether found that these new opportunities ch ^nged their m»nds 

In addition to «;eing tools for better teaching, technologies can heip address teacher 
education and teacher inservice needs. The technology itself can ue a vehicle for tratntng 
Teachers, iike students, ^an acquire new intvtmaiton and sk Hs in sea-paced computer modules 
Classroom managemeni and discpwne SKtlls, for exarrpie, could be simu uted v*a interactive 
^ideodjsc The technology cou'd a<so te used io Uiug the ciassioo.u »o prospective students or give 
both new arxJ expenenced teachers the jatest infoi matron arKi courses they need on a timeSy basjs A 
few examples follow 

• VJheu Iowa State University (al Ames> sought a way to have n.ejr student tedcher^ observe 
exemplary teaching m diverse settings across the State wrthout leavmg the campus they 
created the Teachers on Teievisson* project ^ iJsjng microwave and telephone links the 
project was able to expand the lange of classroom observation avadabie to students This 
partneiship between classroom teachers ano iSU faculty led to other jo.nt projects and 
research The potential for additional activities, such as stt. .-{ont teaching via 
telecommuntcations. umveisity classio^m collaboration ano team teacnmg. ^re being 



3 Se^ attachrr j. "GuKled Observation lowa Teachers on Televisicn * 
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expigred as school d^stncts and untversit^es are linked vta cab<e. telephone, o) fibet cpiK, 
systems, in the UA<.'q, fnore mastct teachers can become "electronic mentors" i*^ beg nmng 
and expertenced teachers via technology 

• The Montana Big Sky leiegraph Network telecommunications system suppoftb ^utai 
educators with efectront^ mai'. computer conferencing, a lesson plan daiabase> and a 
software loan library The Network links teachers m i t4 ofienroom schools across the State 
These teachers share ideas and flrxj ' ^ys to overcome the tsoiatton of thetr remote 
classrooms A semestei long course ottered over the system helps teachets deveiwp 
confidence and skt2l In using computer teIecommun}catk>ns 

• The North Central Regtunai Educattonai taboratory ^NCREL>. in cooperation with PBS. »s 
offering a i ine-pait teleconference senc* on schoo* restructuring NCREL uses satesiite 
downlinks tu bring national^ known experts and school practitioners to teachers and 
admtnistraiors in their region ^Illinois, indtana. iowa< Michigan. Minnesota. Ohto. and 
Wisconsin) and beyond * in Michigan, for example, the first program was sent iive to 80 
sites, where an estimated 1.400 educators participated Following the teleconference 
participants can continue discussion of issues with the experts and fe.'«'w teachers over a 
' ..iputer network Severai universities are offenng graduate credit in conjunction w-th the 
teseconferences For many teachers m the field, this proiecl provides an opportCinly to leam 
about restructunr>g schools from the per^pAct^f* nf both urban j»nd njra^ ?en<ngs. and to 
see first hand how good educational practice happens Fvi some teachers, ih^s is the f.rst 
graduate course fn 'Vi.'Cation In a decade 



4 At last count. i5 States arranged toi broadcast and rebroadcast vt the ^nes NCR El stdff 
cuumec 300 sites that received the first teiecourse on February 14 in some cases, ihe lecewe vte 
transmitted the program to other tocations using their cable or rrFS sy^em 
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• On ihe last Oay ot tr>e icr>oc< year, the 9 000 ted^-hers and a<lm*n»;?liat*^^ frc^ every suhooi 
m ih© Dallas inaepencJent Scnoc* Oisinci came together to <J.s»cu&i. AIDS, a growing crisii, m 
meir comnrvj<i*t> Not even the convention center couW hokJ the group, and there were 
cteady n<H enough e>>pt?rts m ihe t <t) unity avadaWo to trav^ to each of the 235 schools m 
the distrtct to d'scuss the topn; »n the s ng>e day ailolted f x inservKe Itammg The d>striCt's 
sciutjon was lo use their cawe system to link all the teachers and experts at the same 
Dunng thiS oaynong mee'mg, time was sel aside fo? each expert to f<iscuss AIDS and its 
»mpJKatK>ns. tot eai/cai<^ ty read after each presentatM) for ^^uesttons fr .;*m the Srtes and 
for answers from the expt'rts Sim-^at eHc>rto are taking p^ace not ^ust tu s»ng^e d.stncts c 
»n districts iO'nod together to share ret.vv;ices ovet their distance leammg networKs * 

These examples are only a saaip^e s^t a 9row)ng inttrest »r ftndmg wa)S to meet the press 
needs ct new ano eAperiencea teactters *n i^me cases Ifuhno^ogy *s creating a whoie new s«- 1 ^^f 
opponun ties tor teacne* deve^opint-ni atK3 fot ^td^,hel lei^cwtmenl Technology ^an nruke rt f 'jss'tV 
to cnng experts outstanding practit» toners to teachers, whether thwy are in the remote corner cf 
Maine or in the heart o» Houston Technoiogy aiso maKes « poss-bie to ieach those who might be 
Orawn into leacntng it aO^ancea irairtirKj dtxJ degrees were mo'e coi /enienl The concept <s a rea' t, 
for sciem.sls aoo engineers tnrougn the National Techrioiogtca* wnwe»sity in lh.s pfogtam 28 of the 
NaKon s Jeading science ana tngmeenng m^ftitutfons are jinKtrd v»a leiecommunjcat»uns to o^^jf 
advanced degrees and train{n(j tn c-nuu^ny ^iftiung the 4$S courses Offered by the part»t<palin^ 
bni\e.v. •=>mj:5o>ves ^^^,^5 •"'a^e to ica^e fi'.or wot^pa^^e S»m!a« effvrtb fot teacher irjin-ng cuv'd 
Ci' de. coped by ccnsortta created in MR 43 lO osp-»^tatiy to ^re^to programs m ar»MS whorv th^re 
ure teacher shortages 

5 Seeatt'iChm»-nt6 'los AngtVs Educat.cra^ TcXcmrriur C3i!'crp^ ^».rwcrf ' 

6 See attachrren* t The fjjticno^ Tec^nc*cg cal Uni.tjr:>i!y " 
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^UdW dabsroom exptjot^nce, vrti»aie mnov^ttve teaching slrat(t*g«eb ^ooduci res^em,^ ancJ c*'>~.i><J 

Fof ttK>^ of ui» wh? ^u»o wcfM«1 m ^^hooibtM t-t'^p U>acm-rs d^snni from one 
arvDther and ccodtrm u& to !hH ' ol 'bdalfc^ * Kien th^t a teacher m Anzopc 
can s^vk ih^ coi<n$ei of a l;ea'*^t^ m w^ru < > ooth»ng shoft of e*,h laratmg ^ 

0*.pM<x},nq n^tACf ot 'c-cat StaT*- jnj aiT^iMi ft-' »conriT<un t-at "s. ^t»>T..-v Tho,»' h-slu t« 
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' Bs>x 5'D — rtic Ic3cii<r a» a *-.?ach- leachms Science WiiK a Micr^c-af-iter-BaJoJ laboracon' | 

< J rcseardh tcm ♦rco t?^^ fv«r«'b> Lawrcnc'r Ha J ^ S-ucn^e. ha bren -.4»r-4 c-e c<5C57^'« as a "'-Jt' ^ 

• iai<cra??f> f^irrncr,' N: r-r>g >r^<rtH» ^icrva->i cenc??o 'n hras aT>d L^,i iXk a f*ew arav ?2 , 

i:WS ia>?c»Wr i.V.SU ma'Cr^. (rrrjxnr^ proco, . iV. ,r=brs» and hcas fH-!»ar5 f<3< the ».c^"?ax?o ^{ data. | 

i - J- * ' 

; ^ .rk7«acncic towkS tTas t)t«s »T\#*5cr.<» ^a<l rc*ac^iat>c tEw:u-Crv« the eCcvx ca i^^su^oon the teriy^a j 

r--e c< a gained frj»Ti iNrir ptvr^ cxyor^iKC -r-dK iryrrfi^rTv sSc f^r'av^^tth^ bei» a 

I a J-;* -3 a:^ the ankcurs o« )t>ca' thai need be added w rrane « bcC— ^ sci 6v^t\ heaon^ Ux^ a>i irrva^ , 

I i^warr^-.-a ct tK?^i*3 in l^e fc«vtv:n. Howrv-er. Kwii^af^iCK s stv^t^^ I le ochet tuenve «\*ieno. } *i jp«cTv^e'~ , 

iT-iccoceTOsW abouT other kxtv^-, p''<7KO?n*. As he -vci. r;j:>> sTjui-sva believed "yoc -x-^r J'.ave a tcr- j 

j T»c?»(-re if TXi are i*ck,* or "yea hive rwe Iv3? c}-T>:c-**e. v: fO**rs ** ^•c•Tet (Kaa cs*ne." "'c^npera'^^re j 

J a i t V degrees, but hea5 cr*, rei^m to trTpera'--*TT3 thi' a-e a>?ve wanr^' Mes^, reltx^ Kvfents h-?* hea' j 

[ ■i.**c?5 tT«rk tenpcrar^rt <x having chcrv re*4 aiw^j? .a a tes:ixwii hai cradi&jnall, K*i I trie r>j e^Tvt 

I en tSesc *^^rT^r>cd rj:iC(0riC*7Cr.>ns- I 

, isi iV paK« Kirk^-icr#dt had ^ — «tre<i i"^ sr>der=^ m i'-aU j';--?! .n a laboea'>oeir trrperar-'e ^ 

I n- h*3 chea ofciCTvc wwet ard •~?'h tUites voc .r^ yrjder.o paling c^i f.^^cs a-id vetryeraT-i.o ^ 

*h ,e cfbers pa»nsf>mng;> rewrdcl t^e iata- La^cr, tcaTTv. ^wj^r^rtred gra-Sa c-f <heu eflfocts and atre^T^ri ^ 

. w reuT the curra on chc gray*a kr, -KXTKrJx i-i *he ex?^-rvrr.ct ^"Kle jfadenti cv>^"* fov^ 'h«e j 

I J,*S«?ratvrr expenmeriss icr>cre tracercKi"^ ai>a fan «ar« a jiorrur- ct read.rqj ab>CK.t cerrpoa'\*re. ch«, '*i>ie«U-~«i i 

{ <og-. eve cwceyo snl d-J rw* tee-i ro calcc 

I tXwtj the experjaoK «im the M3*-». Kiritpatr.w* a Kw:=r,ci creed fri?ra the icdKK.A rwdKan** da?a j 

■ CO .-evrwn,etwb«ngtheni to t<x^»oo changes occumng Oe'ixe <h<:ix j 

j tr^e cocspuiex >«sp*-fxa exycrunerra ct«; «fou.a c^^crwue have oecn *.<?^Jiun^ Rea--ciae vu^ysitei jta; j 

I «s an arcdce K> th« ryp>t*.ly L nutcd adc»e3c«it ai^em^m >pan3k. tLa irw.:ii experaetvcerv Lie 'reaT u. j 

. wer* ab^ to use techi>o»c5xai toe Is to «Ilect, dapiay, and ar^alytc data, frceirii theta co <;t?rKer?rate | 

I <fe e*tea ^ the cxpennvrntai aoior*, to o^Merve, d-icusa* ar>d ar*a.>Tc. 5n»der^ ••r.e aik t^ repeat the x exper. j 

I r-'-vaeast y whenrher had^q-jcse <^ns, TKcv ^ou-da^ read..» vo{r;^.*re resu.3 wi'h thcti f<II<r«i ilu-ier-c*. {cr>icg . 

! rvie L^ty class d,scMS$*OTa al->ut (^-e »aear-ir^ ci the cxTerrvrRSx, j 

15 the coopu'CT was the n ttx tabcra'tjiry parrncr. v'^jti wa» the tea<.h« > foie* Lie anv labcia:^,^ s^r-a [ 

( * cTi, •here s?!#dero tsave a hafris^a er.ic^jgeraem -ar th i*" . t..-^ tt-e teavher bctaDr>e a <.ojk.K In »nyao>^e. ^ 

j ^aT»pa^7^ck lo^ni ^^a' f>o« stvdcr a a' ?.r« tc^,? ^rte^f cr^^eu u e dara hvra the scsrp^tei Ii "raj K*xkp4tr k > ^ 

, , to d.rect their aiernon, to fe.p ^t.eo t-ccc-^ awate c: sovn^e* o* trva, i dau< to teaJK tJ-fe^^ tr^ d agTv?ie , 

f-r vaujcs ansS them e^a -iata the coT^j-^ter t-cC-Tri He ^»J^^t then detr^i jJOXit valbra'ei j 

1 f -roe^.d-Scar^-SawnroTi'iud^profc^. arhat^rrva-.tTi''' t^e-r -s-^-nr' , 

, to ^or^sm their urfderstat^d 

. J If upatrxK Kaa be^ti dc. jrhtea t> the ir'frracr.:>rj. r*- r-jL\ <- rser^ed a^r^ th*: >r^derjrfA, arvi pies'de> vvet j 

, cc--r-tieM fa^CinaDr-g tlaxstootn d-4cusi.cn5 oi <;o^i: e^ y-.er > .'^ .ej ""s H'' v* a. "» -^n « iir-a» a f S»* i 

; 'crvce fabcfator/ w;ifTv<ut ccrpxiters ar.f'T' ■fe" I 

I TVi»«FWf*-w.Ki<»*i» ^'^t ■r'i»»*«'«Twe*(i ^•'^ ji^jo*' «« i_ ujw. »■-> i» w %»»»^ ''-"^ | 
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Box S-C — UiiRj C*>!xir^!cr» With Special Eiu -at:<>n inry dents' 

-C^*.j '-''^'^"^ -fc d^'ri, -n«v-»:, rtt^r^l fh^-j^^f 

' * .^;*-rr4 rar«-^ r» ^ vn l! IS <r*r3 *n a urji: ^-t-ar, f x^-x. 

«5? <Ti«^_r4 in a g^^^zt vO«-rsc cwt «i^rA>r^ uvd tSc c:<rsr--'ct He uw poii. 

I» was « r^asji'vi fb« ha ir^icra u»« clcrscn-*-, s^K^ t so^*rc thrr wr^ m ^ icf^-; H< wrc? 
a n-r-.-grifts prc^-Ajil a Karivarc r^An^^^^^^m w aia^* jFfr«3c:\u.Rg >pccia- wi^saoc^ ru'cr-a-i. ru« 
t>»r- ^ fr<;^,' afxs co th< «r>.-r-rc a^ r-aong c' a speual rsJ^^c^^r c'^asaroo^rs As a r?*.,'. 

»ii a*sri?d cc-rs^tm fee h»i clan. 

Ors <a-'^«J vanous wayi to ap^Iy v.c*r;^et to j-^ ? e*ch*nj He Has used «Ne progrars 
as a t^ncu YfT^^f to uwccra i2eve::c;v i«cat,^:c»i« ar>d >oa*I t^Jx >S'<xi proceu.n^ sit.'j Mv? fc»*^, 
rore-r^'ajly .•:;?'XTaR' S:* ifsprwni K^j4er» »c'f-e*r»^ t*^.. pcrha?* foe tSr ftm ctoe, a doa^^ sr-der-* 
p«id-ce*KfTicf*^jnt5qFKc that could St pu* ^ a bocJt a.->J sJyowncc ^ner^di w^H srcae pervxw pr^ 

Like runv c ^^?^i*cT^*sir^ ceachen. Chns the ^o<^p^?er as a ^-xl ti^t can 4o rwnv th.rsgs. PeT^^'^ 
»e.I r.g reason Cm*" cnth^i^-n *s the co^-pu^cr s rcie as 'e>^-^»Lxcr" arv>r« ha scWena aM »^ 
rweev- 1?-^ a.-vj <xher «» the sdvxl Ke his irisr.r*'ed a peer b<*iiv syKesa to pcsyacce thj po-ess- 
;:.a.nrijf a spcoal ed^^accft st-^iejv •r«h a <fa.r^eacne>i Kat^n to cojrtbet corap^iter jct< v«<s. 7,1 , 
retarici ki^ csJA whup ihoic resu!at k*i^ w-th sotk of die r>e=»a car:^ arvj i«ae Ln^e g»rr»^ 
ar>i J*]'* TtK-'^Jt « was one tK- j; . « c-no thai regOat t-ii percevcd tius rwnrui coc^preftc. 
-evri „n t'jrh.<a;5iedl Ithit-^He Ka» observed! hcrm the too?<-tet a^k?*? s^iNietxa w.th d-sabtl-aes to ft«J cctcJT^ 
g-wiaJ mth oeSer in*<?ena ^ the sd>3oL He allso believes that i=un> « ha ha:vi^?:«d Ky<>Tvu wU ia'*^ 
m Le wxd to uxeraCT w^h raaduncs on the ^ob <x at home School exTenctices cotcp^rer^ased tecfci'W.- 
•.>gv <aT preaen? the hark2,a;v««^ leimrr with oppofturwac* foe f^r-re success. 

Or.* d a j ss iha; the presence of cceaputen tn h»» cIxssroc-t& has t!ia<Je a subscatKul d£erer>ce m tf-e 
^^ teades- Soo< sc^twarc has led hxx aao ootwert areas he would ncx «hcrwyc have €xp;ored. T>< adap<a- 
Kon ani izivtnr^ o( othes scfrvare projrajns f« spcual scwienss has f^ed hra t<7 cotjcet^cntc oti sCisJew 
cocK'c': cw fheif et>v«<»netx and ov« theu own Jcaming. He has cbierved his isitdena using the cc-rip<itf- 
o joper. new cNroe!s of c<wira«RKat»n w*th theu peer*, espec^^/ th^e stunts whc have had iiScu-.v 
*>>rh the weal ^ynarucs cf the dustooa, m making ihervis. ot waking with otKetv Tve had tOT,ar<es f x-^, 
a'-o^rid the cor p^ter-" fx soiTvc of the students tt was a delVcciOA of ^av.'ij to *c k that •i.'^o-lt itvtctactsr'i 

fna*e. (^2> r^W. H*s etn: osAa .a . cnged •rth the *,r*ierstiryir« that cct«puterj are coctlv and rer;j,fr 
ilc< .>r ^ 4 tiT^ to orjarur? their *se t^e *asiroofr. but he ts u^slaanted. "Ihe f?w« cor';<'j::fvg reason 

ng ^oup'-'m *tth xpeoaj ed canon »n>ief*t5 j that tfey work T>'-v farmer. or. as a n^arpwc ^c? -.5 
'^^hi'^jir- ar i as • ratalv« b-rter k>-u\ jfv'eract:<-r^, pan.c^ljrU i*;ic'*i-* ^-.r^res c* acader-^ Ss*'-<'^ 
n t^'•$p«:•a^ claisr-x-" " 

I. I'^la^ CVwy^ 
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' Box 5'B.— C»4r»t C> a: peters in an Elcx^nuri CUjir^om* j 

I -L»x.'"3« AivTT w*i^>«s Lrw grade ^ft » crp*c»l e'-«^»r> Khoci wKcr^- »^ j rr^;-c-^'::> ^t-K ^rzJ- 

. c:rrxt<»rtc<UKZf^ Fc^r r«n igo >J»c *« ^rtct?e^^> pvmivty^w o ^ *n h« Ua«t<x«» A '.hcH»i^ ^ 

j c«T^CT a»c rkx a Tt^vi^ pan ci u>e fjTK-jracJe cs»miu!w<.. »h- bc!*vrd iHe expected i<> if' , 

I o<^»»KWM^ven."^cwai;^d,*rinands«»Tt '5heJockocxt^>Mn«c6fe^ !>*?taifcasr;il » , 

I ta'^hme-l»b>«?cr^nD'-<w»e\garo<a.ciusac«?'a'«^^ She-:of-?.rK ^ 

i a^t reuaircd hene::^ 'N^ t<» •wr, ihere's pic.ney o« wac cv learn how to d<> 'Ka> TKoe afe ttie k-is. I ^ 

I ^we ?c keep a ,iiy ».V*«3 oi chem ' Over 'he pa« fe» *tm, she ha» g-a^I^allif fe!t rv^c »% ea« as.n« ^ooj-jf en. ^ 

j djcc-vrrj-^ thas 'ft^ car* cti iNe «cc?^et what » d<t. thai * ba>».a'.«> wf^ a!I th^ so^rwarc « XT 4% ^ 

1 a «^xi3cTf»i rcveli^rfo— <f«a« i>o« lOttse mag>cal macJunc'" j 

I U«ne hai one <on?u»t* m her cUs*room at all ^n>es ar*i aljo Kia K»i •<i^c» o levctal ''j!;Nk~".'4" ^ 

j cow?\.tcn on cares. Her >r.$mKr-MMi: ap??«v«ch w.'f ii t>x^ The coe^-p^'et Kms ai a r- - g ^ 

I atAr<^."iaheT<U».o«n, "Iv^f^itvifh^'itl^ttf.rsm^r.tKthewavKt^ « i 

I tS'Z » c<»?«"Tf cUswcwyri t>e^?« nvs to keep rsoce oJ an trd. wiaa' loi appf<?ach to ce»> j'j " La-r' ^ 

! alao co*"?ufeT Jo» *Sc^ aa» *eaiom ar>»i gr ^p work- He» jrx!eT«s use »o<Ti' pvathei-'it^s ari ^ 

j re*d ?^ tc^arc, b^' the> lae 'he cc-r'f^ter r»^ltf for wn^JTug The chiWren ha^e written J^*«t ^'c-nes a-i , 

} p-xTM tar supers. u^jhocw«.tc» what ihe>wo*.:4 have pTc-i>ic4w^^^ •encJ. K jc^ifv , 

I are a4wafi emh\*s.uoc abou? ihf cor^p^ret at>d P.cvi t*- at wr^nng *jn be fur^ sSe vei that tf " 

j pete-- fJ* h*a a positive tr* jja SSe ct-ierves i.?n£eT ar;cr«&>n tf-ara ar>J "vsire f aotcrt behavioc *i Ker st^^^t 'j. 

j Moceover.t^ w»x^tin^cc8ctheTonc^(Ctor%pu'^^ mer^i-^*. ^ 

I Ifliiifcly, Laur>e tound tius having a cofn?H*t^T m (b^ UassnxTO prcjetved !og\socaI pcciSema. "There -f«re j 

I a !c< o< icfetrupc-oM in the fe« o4 the daw when these bda were wo'Vir^f vi> the co<sp!*t« Then I fc-u'^J , 

t « wwkj to K» a fsastet ccfnj«utet pai oft a rotating baso, a c\r^ild •ho realiy Ji>*« "^P*^ *^ •o'Tware. ro ; 

i wt^^^n those "Uiing the cony<<tet -an go Jo* q-j<?i^?oni f a^^eT than cfn^nj to me " S^»e be'.evca cKai ccc\;v^«''*ts , 

I ew:o<*r»se • letae <o»nf*\**rv.TV 'iJ^ her ciaii. 5'^*^ler^a c^fn tfjo^^-se to w;.rk fog^Sei ofi t^ vor'ip-'eT, '-^ . 

cinse* tw^ chiixen rvrr iKare a cKa,f j 

I Uwne tKrJu* teadh.rg wth a co<rp^.^?T is a ^ rr.e fry:re dt* i-i^^f*" t^jr-^Te^ rAcj Itt wcxk hi'^n ^ 

I "I taw to keep t^.rrp *er# focused ir> ter-u c! t*-^ inivis ot pr-,-^ *e fe wvrkxr^ c -hq he j^.'e <^ « >U k .-"i , 

; ave a-k ofpc^ar„r, ro «-sc ti"* cc^pu'a * £*.r* week., x^^ r-ak'Ti a *th^ile t^> eus«-re tt-a* e^»<:'--* * ' . 

t r i a ch-»r<e to *Ofk or the cc-r^p^jt^ or*.*' c* t-r a week f abc-y . !0 ^rrw^ev I.as.r.e w?^*!^ ^^v; ^c-rr>? ^ '"•\ 

j p&cee extensively if on.y she h^ mKMT— '*»cTe «o^?ven^ rrvcire r.me, and mere n-a^r-ng f ot r 

I arr.ves a? xchoci eati> to prepare ru'^naij-. a'-<3 v>»re?..?Tves wotU la^e irro iftern-?on u A^h : ^ 

j ivo tTvcry-ur» rewards oe spr^;^Al are iMc-aa'frl nr-rwjrjf ^bj-^i as^ri vc-^v } ' 

i La'-r' uys Tci ktvow wher" t^.e reward cc>t*C5- cc*nes *f*n ' i'en ^.^o^v ro sta> af^rr v:^ r-c*. t3 ^^r-- ^ 

m ar 8-W oclxit the ftvjyr. rg to o^ •h'^ (.or-pMt*^, a- 3 »t'n fa'en--* styy fha^ fK*^, a;:p'<'w,i'«' 

<rxtra e*^rt tha? <Ov»'vr maJe I reaU> aj^'^ta'e tt'a' *" | 
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I Box .*€£ Obstrtctiyn. Uwa Ttcchtn on TeUviston^ 

Su£e. *iivj«t '^a V e< ^jf* T V TcjcVn T<.cv»s's?o *TOT> program, rwcvM a ^-ycir < i9j>5 -x^ i | 

I CTpcrcxci r-> uac^et v2Pd.^te) regird «i of UJca locucci TOT wis <5c$iS«<i w aAlress these issjcs c> i 

. rcric« s5V3.sreJ o»!vr*ai*<w'5, wppJe^Mcd with counc mi'mil th« ihc c^.i>vau<xi scu<Scni> >>c i 

j The TOT progrm U^c /rxootkavc ieHevi^aon troa<kaLSCs tJm arc fcm<«i> conacac^a *a ccScpfwoc fro*::* j 

I lA cJi'^rvia'^ « I «.a Smi I ?i,vmti> «l Ames Ois^srwri teactKTs arc chosen t<x their diversity m grade tevcj. j 

J o-mculum rateniTj, tcaOiinjj sfySe. and edMOomi p^il-Tscpttj- Aii are excpptar/ ccad^er^ £ac^ -^Irsefvaiioo | 

J dxsv<^>m ^as. a car^ Tvowist^s a podlcsui mth rcnote pan. zoom, and uU fcarurcs T^e audic is miJucA m'^ \ 

J ^^e fci^iwi'pai and rctv*TX>i to ISL •jarr-,vT^wa*e The receiving «^ 1 

r«wIop?e ttlepNsoe^, a cofttPjl panel, a broadcast canjcra. and mtwAg eqiiipment w cvertay the faohui;^ s i 

c«-wieJHj o*»o the cllixsfoofn Signal 

J PSRvf B cacti troadcast. tl z forGupating Uassrwn ceadsa S4*ppnes tnif<xinaw>n a&CHa tfx in^oucDoral scmrg | 

J ve.t- tcsjofl pjani. JCideni *cf ^. |^ plan, seasiiint ptui^jsephy/ ISt cdycaaoo schwi ficjii> mcfr»t)cr serves | 

J to ''•se fia:.ticc<. raii."^u*fts rcg*Ur ^cciaa icachcn. and tr:erprca (he cUss accv»' dunng the tc<?ak!cx$;. { 

J v*vy*n u-i a sec Xhi w^.'v;<>w in the celeviSi waurc The faaliut-x s role is so bodge cdi. ^oon ih< <!<> with aasai i 

I icac^iiflgpnct^ At end vf cxA broads y5ii^'env*^a fciiow^^p ir.(er>iew witfj (he ccacfter aJlows fordiscuM"^ j 

I c f who: fi^^»cr«l . ier ufi^c-i of suc«^s$es arwl proNcms encwitKcred. and fuUiTC ciasirwm p ani Lducativa | 

I stii^irnttarrabJe to observe TOT wUssrQomsU*c<>ni a drcf^mb^ i 

^ £*a:si4tic« of the ocg«fiaI FIPSE pfo.'Cv^ fo.used co the tm[Vi.T of chc VOT program on s^>p»»rnK?fc prescivxce | 

J teacricn'*acudesarW!»bthtjesi'^rt*.C'gmx«effe«i»etc*.hir:^ j 

I SjitAlects were entf tfsosti*. abowi the CApcnence. espeoilly the oppoctunuy w observe reaj classes -wo a regviar and { 

J co«vetiwttasiS.iMiogobacloira,^rtiinporion*cfano6scr*aaOT^ | 

J m*»tnal$hc:pc»dg>*«3e£hcir observattccs S«fine</fthebc$;eacher)ui the Stt:e were avaii^toevetyedu'SRCfl | 

J sfiidcnt It ISt' wxih-^a inicrrupcirj theu wqA The pixtner^ps formed bc^^¥een the pmapaimg schoois and the j 

J cjJjcaQot school fa<i*4C> also treated an unusuiJJy bgh ievci of untrersity/^ta&soom coiUboca-uon leading w j<:im ( 

J ccscaxzh p^ ects, wmt^^an fevjM««. and naworai prtsenuoons CUisroorrj teachers en;oycd the dUilenge ot | 

I bcmg rcle r^iels a new ger^raaon vf ie*.hen. and fi?<*nd t*" « c-achmg on televisson pro* ided an '•^njr '»> j 

if:^' pTOfc^s.:«'al jgroAth and ^'^*idc rcvoKn tion while ai'owirg them to rema*n where t^e> arc happesi- -in tV l 

classroc*^ | 

I Al fir«, mo«;i of IS*v edo^uon fa..ult^ r:e^cd ihe TOT prCj-ea wwh skepticism Ed caaon faculr, Ja^k^l j 

I i*<rrf ai^d n^ufcei, m , r -^/ra-^ TOT « nto (f-^;. » jii^i faculty irajmng and discussions focuscd on how these new j 

J rev^if'Cescou'.d be uwrl cffevdvcljr These d»vvuSMof>s ted to uie design of a projca fur>ded b/ the ♦owa DeparmvcM j 

. of Bduca^on in miVvrn>aDus a/^d >^iep<^ .nsuyct»on uvnig teachers from 'he TOT cla5>sr<>;ms and the ISIJ facu:i> j 

As tf« project >^24ned acceptaf";?, cran\m»sston o«s became a crtDcal factor A ur.iveri»ty-wide cfunge m | 

j t^-repho^* ser. ice re^utied .n Io<^r c-all raws < Arres lo Dcs Moinesi yamping from a 50 cems per day tM \ 

J fee to an ^ou^^y cbar^c a*erag.n* StO pei hew $«Cipet day In addmon. technicai supporr tests increased when j 
. t^K um^tT^dy tcIeviMOA suaon be^.amc a (m-profn enterprise, and ».hargC5 for ser* cc. microwave transmissw. 

sacelhic CfWimtss.on. and o», e» a^ov.i«'> »*cre no ioogct wbsidized Both these factors made the project more 

expensive ^fan antiop*ted 

At coftcluston of the FIPSE gram the ptojuci sought to become seif>sustammg by developing a natjonai 
vofisoftium cf an ^enitty subvcnbers In i^'m }\9 iherc were 7 s«bscnbmg irLsntuuons. with a l^^g'term goal of 4Q 
pamcjpA.V4 Because c<.of, f^^iors *nd <he d'fri^.\.Jcses of s*.heduimg broacT^ts to other imtuuocns aaoss 
fme zcr<s ty ct^er^ac' nsare •'•>v.up?d3r4nnjutedtasybscn^'.o^'msiitLtio^srjt"'Fiha/>beingofferedtt.eov*'f 
saecihx 
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j Box 4'C^Lot AngeUs EduccKoruil Tdecommunicaaons S€t\*crk} j 

I gf Ed.iv32^vo, pro> iici jsaff ocvCiOTCcn* * a > Ji.u'Jt PJ -iTAncn^ 15. prov ^icd ax ro charge Ss-t.ooi <3i.^ma> j 

I in jhc *,ow3;> as as to 25 ^'^^c» ^.ovaacs liv: ^uv: S^tii^nt wvvtccs pj> an arj'uai mcmbcr^rjip lec | 

^ my record and rcUin «?»c sialuw cstnvr. w^ots i^x «5< Eai«.h v-ncs ^K.^J^ic^ icaccrs {;u»3e% *kJ v^^cr t 

I Support malenals tfm v3n be ^ jpUcaxd jk'vi dtsc;&v:c<j ponK^j^ung dissia oc^i> j 

j T'UccaKS lot suff <Jcvclcprpcni -a ^.umvuiurrj fCK^* ri.c octa orscsA use «f (^c s/ucm Fiwtn Oc:o:«« j 

j to May w the 1SS$-S^ sJfiocI yea;. ETS br^ui^i 54 FT<.^r?.'u%clci-*ng -.lA v^ar^ci i-v^i.vir.a .-mvula^.2i. j 

I En^Us-Vargujge arts. U w K-8 inather-aLv> x-^d 4 ,n p:«par»v f« ruC'em; J^.■3. >- «9-»2»,arvi4 R prognsm.s j 

^ vo JcadeiVup/swcsfof *2n.'u>aa:PO».rarjM fi.i. — tnj^.».>5 oe* ^.frj^ui*.' «j Pu&.isJ^sr.oi tn^^.t^Maiigsui^c ; 

f irts. a.>3 (inashcmativs tex..bwij» >?y^'i^?^t^ an »idsv!*.t"Ui »6 ic<c«,ai^ cc> rci.Cw x.^j* .ivmi *ji iheu tCJic wJl^ trv; j 

[ i^- iScU C4STwi*li. ET?* also «ffe«d scv enu K'liii <?t prs, j^ramninj t<?t £c*,ncre or. sucn iv)pi<,s as iuich^c prevent | 

, scmcgies. child abuse {Tcvcncon, aDS upda^. a.^^ Hi>jpa{.^« p*»C5•u^g. as *eu as •* ho^sr^ ivt paresis on spcco* | 

j e^g«3tic<\ rcsocTKi, A^misOaave brcftngs 3rd 5pCv.Ak ricctJnj; *cre ai^ oran-smiOed ovCi the syMcm | 

, ikSdiDor. 26 houn of tnszruvconai tCi.evjsK?n pr'.'grx-ns *eie bi<?aii^.aii -Jvci ETN t« ccachcrs w cojjy l\?r i^cr use 1 

tn the cfassroom. | 

^ An advtsof> comfnicce vwnposcd <jf tc^ncr% ar.4 ai^i^-wii itipcnnKndcnis I'of vuiTtwufum axw jo>truv:i<>n ; 

j recommend jxvgramm.rg pn-jr^tcN. i^bcd' iinj? . ii.c> »^^'jc>. a»>a >uii ^ -ppw ret4uircnKrB. Pro^ramv arc i»>c arxa j 

j trueucQve. viewers call <n tJicu qucsavns aj^ lea^-coni- j--"ne pry^'ii »> oavc occn <lC5ixnco to be »nocnvp«& io ^ 

J {^ai paincjparii ai iixai stKs van d^v-uSi. t^cas v*3 ^s^mcs a-twyng them »c»-. cs crw mtdsi of tf^c program, oien go | 

I tack uj t^e {xcsentm with groups 4*i;5Jsoas apo vomuents. Prescnwrs also use vidcx? foctagc frcm 1 

I cZassrocms lo model ific scacegies arid contcu b«rg diSCussed in the le.ecasc | 

I Of special mtoest m the ETN 1% the a->e of c ;-sitc sale e faat>uiors * ho are trained tn bc'Jj | 

J iCvimolvgtcai "Tcww-hcw" to reccit e ET* • wi'xniK oaasJUiSi'tjns. ana m tcading group d.s*.'vssions The ia<nn juwrs | 

I Mrcrk with iocal dis^rtct conieni spcciaitsu whu arc caited u> ai\>Act ^uesuons on (he cocue i presenocd and to , 

J nanagc the prc-ncwtng. tcSe'-asu and post-a.cvasi aLUvices. ^Td iv wg:ani£c taKr loii jwup acuviacs. Facinuwrs | 

J aMvonxra specialists re^ve leaders guidcsiha*v(^uLna>4.fnmJ^cfmt *iCcy v^niei^ncc.fra5WTstorfar»co^ [ 

j su^gcs&u! OfCOtuJ activi&KS. faaliiatcrs rcRwlts, a..d icd su^gesovns for foUgw acQvities j 

^ Tfw nerw«dt resources can serve * broader range oi Q«.rung need*, triii a cono^ci with the Los A/j?eies [ 

Coimiy Board of Supervisors. ^TN wta prodat* ard x-cvasi ^'-ait ce.Cl^p'ne^l courses ioi paran^Ti^Ks, ta* 

cftforocmem perscnneL Iibranii^j., and -"wi-al ^^orVers. ri iSc cc vl-^'n 
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Linking for Learning: A New Course for Education 
ChapKr ^TheT<a:h<rUnk - Nov Opporlutuitfs for the Profession • ICS 



Box 4'D — National Ttchnological University 
The Nidonal TechnologjoJ University (MTU) is 
a pcivaie, noopront tnsdtuuon founded to sen-e the 
idvanccdeduodonal needs of today's busy, highly 
mo^Ie en^neers, scvcntjsts. *nd technical manag- 
en, MTU. which is govejned by a Board of Tmsttes 
predominxntly made up of indussial exeouoves. 
began regular satellite delivciy of advanced techni- 
cal education in August 19S5. Today ^r^U ofTen a 
wide rrnge of instructional television counes 
uu^ by the top faculty of 2S of the Nation's 
leading engineering univcrsi't)^ Over 7.000 hours 
of academic credit instruction were provided to 
scientists and engineers choosing from the 455 
bourses oflsred by the partidpaung universiDcs >n 
curriculum* leading to Master's of Science in 
computer en^neering. computer science, electrical 
engineering, engineering management, and manu- 
facturing systems engineering. Two addidonat 
programs in materials science and management of 
technology were added in 1989. In addioon, over 
4a000 technical professionals participated m over 
I.O0O hours of nonacdit statc-of-thcart advanced 
technology and majcugement programs. 

Receiving sites arc ienerally the laboratones and 
offices of the 60 soc«e participating corpoabons 
and government agencies. Direct telephone Imes 
from the receiving sites to the campus classroom 
provide for faculty«student interaction. The live 
classroom activity is supplemented by electronic 
mail, computer teleconferencing, and telephcnc 
office hours.* 

Em(^oyee pamcipation in courses is usually on 
work time and paid for by the subscr^bmg corpora* 
tion Along with the quality of the educaoonal 
&>urses, these factors are credited with much of 
^^^U's success, student mouvauon is high because 
< ihesuppoaoftheiremj^oyers.TheempIoyer.in 
tunu bencHu by being able to ke«p key staff 
up*!o-date with technical iiiformation without loS' 
ing them for long periods of study 

'Nm«uI TeOvKtotiiil Vtinmny S7(J iuc^nvf Sum 
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wtitten Testi3cny on H.n. 4130 
b/ Gftorgfd V. Goznc 
Owdnnan aid Chief iiJCECutive Officer 
of 

Uife Rbcviar's Digeic Association, Inc. 

I an pleaseJ to tifStli!^' Ln favor c^f H.R. 41^0, '/jnich vill 
greatly benefit the teachi:^ orofessicr. in cur ocuntry, ihc bill 
focui^fs on tha recrxiltzient, re^Ttic:!, dc%'elc53ac*nt <vx5 rec^xjnltion cf 
scftcol tfeachexs, activities vAiKiiv Resdar-b I^lgest al&o a^^rcs. 

In w/ view the establ^eltuent ord retention of a M^^ily 
trained aiXl astavated teaching force ,-nust be icncncj cvi hi^sest 
ediicaticnal priorities, Tt>e raasai for this is q^iite £lrplfc. Ihe 
f^jture of our ^ociszj de^ierds ufcn the prxrper ^kcdtior. of cur yoj>Tg 
people, Oucii depends greatly, ir, tum. cn the q^l-ti' of their 
teachers. Our yctT^g pecple ai*e our future VCToars, wcrh^ consunerc. 
taxpayers an3 leaders. Iheir urii£irEtandi-q cf op-r xncredb*:«;J v ocffplex 
#wrid and the re^»r«iJailities tTney assuae for thsir fair i lies 
5md for our so-ieti at large are cnjcially ijipoctant tc a^l sectors cf 
our naticn. Only r'^tipared teadiers c&n help ju* ycurxii pec^Jlfe gaL-j 
the /Ttcvvlcdge ana s>ajLl they swst have to funct-J-a. in ttri world the^ 
will inr^it. 

Unfortunately, the prar>ent ccnlition of t€>aching Ir. A4?iarioa 
IS aiomm^. Iheire are v/eli dorxm^ntfid teacher short*^?^©. Projections 
inlicatc that thu£>e ftr-jjrta^^es will increase uiilesc v« csn <ittract ci 
greator ptt^rt^or of qualified students into the tariA^ ^^rcf^^cn 
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and alBo prcvicto continuing profcoslcnal develcpaefit for thc«e alx^ 
in teaching- IhLs situation dcmrrte tho Jdiri carpwjhensive a;?3rx»di 
H I*. iH3o envir>ions. itioixi is ast^le. precedent for vhat ti£ biU seeJcs 
to ^ocxIIpli3^l. A ms^er ot pri\'c\tely i^irxSed ptrgracs ajrc£idi' art: 
addressing prDbXeas facing the teachii^ professicn, tnou^h on a euc4^ 
saaller scale ttjan vhat H-K, 4130 ccw?.d dc- naticrally, A r^ew ti^sr tr/ 
the federal qrv-er-aient ocirt>irjed with existi:^ private exports wili 
e^cr to achieve wtac naithar of can do alcre* 

Itoe till Ksoognizes' t^-^ need tx. attract q'ualified ijxiividuals 
LTto the toadu/ig profcssicn, i aa aware of several progrars designed 
to incr>=^ the pooJ cf pcrtentiai teaci^, ?>:>r €&-arple, rhe 
rwtionwido teadher recruitment oacpaign entitled •'Kccruutin? Ndv 
IteaxiKTS,^' has unoc^eroi a large rmb^ ot mdividua^is a.trross tiie 
ocwntry vtK> ar=i ir'^xesrt^d but rot cuTamily prepare d-^e tcactiirw 
profession. The p>^?raEi's efrorts to lir>. these zncsrestaa lndi'.'ic:i:2il3 
vith sd>ool of edw^cition :Lr. their gec^up*-^ ^ea sAvxrs pror^se 
for ths futui-e. In ^tew York Citi', th*5re is a srholai-ship er/^owr^^t dt 
iJank Street's Cbllege of Bdu:ation for mirjoritry jxiraprof ^^:.Yials 
airrently worJang vitiun the puirlio sc^j. syeteis, li^ese .lei^ teacftftr 
recruits are given the resourxs tc cfctain their gradua*x dagr^. in 
education j..', exGiianQG <^or a corutr^ tD teach in the New \ozk cir/ 
public schcc2 systsn for three y«iars. It is an arran^eient thro»jgti 
vhich everi'cs^ vLs. 

IV^s bill also recognises jift63 to rt^taii qoil^/ied 
r^chers in oar schools while pro^/ida^ than with cpport)jnuties to 
ociitirm to develop themr^lves pareor^ala/ airi profess icnrtlly, ih? need 
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for ccntiixuirtj education is vidsly a/xseptad in nan> t)us»Ij«ssfi3 atxi 

profea cna. It shcxdd oooe as no Mryrifie that ir. csur latpidly 

ch^j«3 vcrici teachers aljo need to be kept abreast cJcvdopcrents 

ire! Jdc th3 new Wxdrcw Wilson Naticnal F<aiowshi:. fcaisaat^:^ procrcjr 
for high scnocO. .li^tory tecjchars wliici. b^dz qxn trj? fojcxlcitior/s 
3odPl progrsa; for cath eni science teacrvat;. Ilxi pnugra-Ti Iveis th*.->^ 
cciTScnfints. A »ocntS-lcr» suscocr insxJ.t:-te at cnc: P»-iix%iix?; Uuven^^ry 
'.;aqfws prcsiies ar c?>port:jnat>- ior in&eris-.\3 study for 50 of the 
ndtion's bciJt blstor^- teadiens. Frcui z:tt& awrith-Iorij i^t^xituta, t*3a2s 
of toaciv-xs are chcsan to corducr. a>G-«ia< ixi&titutos for hi^Jtor, 
teachers across the. oxintr/. Finally, ctioe hac^. in t^^it^ <aasisrxxaR,, 
pdrticipdnts car <sjxly for mir^ -grants, to fird pzxv^octf- to trai.>i wrat 
thsy iean>ed :n irirc^ton vit^. their icccii ccllectgui'^^. 

/j>cth^ node! prcoraa ot p^)^^x^rJr^-^a c^^-ulcirc-x !■> the 

universit7:-s::hco; colIabDnjtJCfts. Jj^ fjte raw^ri'jar.T taicihers^ 

preparation inu effectiveness ir tiK. clof-Grtxi ty piovxClj-TCt sustain^a 
qpporcunlties for in-ck*^^ ^ixfy wxtn Vdic Cruvor^icy fajulu^- rkM^trs. 
The Ii^stitute hats ^ trearerdati ettetU x tlK lucucale ot 1:3 public 
school tsachfir partjcipnt^ ani hf£. hcup^il r3i2il.i u>^ te.xJ:>tA'^ xr* u.e 
V iitt^ Meiw Kavdx, sLcnaoI djLS^trict. IhR \al€.'-t^^^ Hax'er Tsacnfcra 
Ijistiuite Gxerplifies ti-^ type ct fxtqprcharei/c prottisw^icnal activity 
vtiich the pr\saert leglalation Viould help to sppoad rati:rVi.dc. 

TcadUng ehc\*id orce again be a iMot hmored profession. 
bill's eifFhasis cr. TVsacher Kiecognitiori is a cariUcal pieos cf the 
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stnitogy. By cmglinq out indi/iduaj ^ohicrvcsnont W6 Araw attention to 
exoedierwe systocfcode. We cwet ixjOKt Uv» aoxal© of oxr tMrih«rB by 
lettirxj thuip. ijwv^ ivM nuch v,«e appreciate >tet they are <3olng for all of 
ua« 

That is cne o£ the raasons vje created the J?eader's Digest 
AmEancan Heroes ir. i.ducatxcn award. Our program identifies unsung 
neioes ui Aaxsricsan schools — educators who are sclvijw prcblccG 
rarj9ing £nm teen prerjrvanc^ and drug atuae ^ U>b Idgh ctrcp cwt i&t^i 
arxi pu;;! ^acade^ic piixfvntonce about ^iild: Ijo^a. boccre too acajstaaed 
to heariivy. Ityi ui^xartarce of tnis progr?tn to teachers was best 
described ui this cocraent ft*xi one of oar 1390 w^unners, 'Tteachers have 
t€er. aaoRj the nost iiifluentijal people in ny life. 1 have aspirei 
eriilata many of thejr. /rAjr racognizion of lot- iceanii t^'at T rjive. i^chc-i 
that gsal.** 

1 also lA^pport the *a>^ ir vifuch tho presv^x.t £>:il targets 
resources £oi itonoitty iitLo^ts ar/3 toa^hcix. Minority' tearhjfU's ara 
ectreDEsly umterrepre^-^ted at a tire when the stoclfiiit p3ru2ati:>n is 
iKcoxjg ijxrtasingi./ diverse, vae ntxd to ^mvidi positive rcxe ixod^^s 
for che&e stufent**. Wc alsc x»ed to ensure thjit xj; o-Tcrit^ studenci 
succeed in sciv»l. In nani* uj±ein s>chool£:, in parciailar, cnesfi 
jrtudcnts hav^, ir* fact bearae Ui6 aajcri^* Only tJ«ru#i ectJcaticn 
the proLise ot oin avjnor^' brnxnc a mil If/ for /^o^ricir.* all 
colors. 

T a:£o appla\sci the fact that this bill prcr/ides L-centivfc<: tc 
attract t©aci¥2r£* to tJtcee school cL^icts wtuci^ have oecckTte th^f so:;t 
beleagvwxed m recent years, particularly in urain and niral s^-iittJiis. 
1h£ st!L3dftnti£ se- b> tl^ese distracts are ottoi the red in nt*d of 
quality teac»iuv3 aid they art., unforturw^ly, usual tne lea«st likely 
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to qpet it. offering Ancwitivia tc taach in U»en locfltiorfi thraugji 
i^on for9lvtr^<M pro y L-agg, this ^^U G£^«n& ^rmt hop« for tl£V9 
iBptweiaent of «*scat»jan for all ^Cxkarjv x^^irxiloes of ^Ires:^. 

I r>3O05nL2e chac tna filling auUvaizcS caLi bill 
S80C,000,OOC — oay Geec iictravaj-arr. h, tJwse da^,** of ixjdgtrt d^tficita. 
Hcwever, J view it as ^ cruci»a Invcfitwcr.t iri tlve futcrt of olx 
owntry. w-^c aclcpL a wore farsi^jhtai espi^roich to ^iu^atiai. Tha 

Aitnre -Tost of ix.act-or. ~ social dislocaticai, lost prooLctivlty, lost 
tax itjvenucs, fallc«rf actucatc ooopetitivsnes^, t>3 nacrii only a few 
oonsoqpJtticas ~ voLld greatly exceed th© a>5t cf thi6 jifjglsiQtior.. 

Tt is both appOT^Triate And rj^ce^ss^cry for tht fedcr<d 
goN'ftmaarrt: to pla^ a viiorocs leddliig role u. adarftWivn^ tNi for 
our t«!<>d>ors to be bcttu* ^a,-cparotl /on th5 ©itresta th©*^ teach. ijnAxxi 
thfi federal ^ovcmatir.'t hJ3 Ict^ ojij^rteti procprai^G to train our 
natioii's tjeacJ-rf^, especiiily in car-.ti^ £uiyja:ti; siv:!: 5is the sciences 
ecd tiXf te:iMatjies, thrrogh t>j» toicr^il Sc-jv^ y^jixlatior. tfte 
!;it;.cnal Sndovraent for the ILcanltj.^. .S:^/er, v»t? it^^ <io nor« If w« 

scriouf abcut ' pr^^^ng toc^tiing am loamraJK; iTi o*ir sorwls. 
oountTj r>s«is the fedCiTdl govenrcnt's leacfers!ut,, octsJ.tmem. ^sd 
resources. I tha i::x300fjry peu^Cdtgc of H^H. 4100. 
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Hr. Chalriaan, distinguished in€f?bers of this Coe»»lttee, raj? naae Is Stephen A. 
Janger and. as President of the Close Up Foundation, U Is distinct honor 
to present this testlJsony. 

As you pay know. Close Up was founded In 1970 as a nonpartisan, nonprofit 
civic education organization. The nation's largest organization of Its 
kind. Close Up has brought to Washington oore than 270,000 students, 
teachers and older A-ierkans fro^ every state In the country, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto RUo, A'serlcan Satnoa, Gua?9, and the various Pacific 
Territories and Freely Associated States. In addltl<^ to our Washington 
based program. Close Up Currently conducts a nu-'tier of outreach prograas 
Involving Bjore than half a million students and teachers In dassrooos, 
state capitals and cont?unltles throughout the country. Oar expansive 
network of volunteers includes classrooa teachers, educational 
adnlnlstrators, public off dais, civic leaders, students and parents alike. 

He sh&re the Ccnnlttee s outspoken concern regardtng the value of a sound 
education. At the *ane tirae, we also recognize that this country Is facing 
an Ironiediate crisis In teacher preparation. Nationwide, large numbers of 
teachers - In aU subject areas - 'fill be needed In the coaing years. These 
teachers win be required to face Increasingly diverse populations and teacn 
content that Is rapidly and (neasurably becc<aln^ njore complex. It Is In this 
context that both the training of new teachers and retraining of today's 
teachers are critical. As you know, our teachers are required not only to 
prepare our children to be co<«petent, caring, and responsible citizens, 
workers, consunjers, and parents, but are also expected to be oentors to the 
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young and Inexperienced rew ^eachers Mho mIII enter the teaching field tn 
the coaing y<;ars. It 5s for this reason that you a^e to be cocisended for 
conducting hearing;, tv address the federal role In providing assistance for 
the recruitment and developfrent of teachers. 

Mr. Chalrtaan, our country Is becotntng Increasingly diverse and Our wOrld Is 
Changing almost faster than i^e can anticipate. In the last twelve inonths 
events have changed the world dracnatlcal ly There are discussions In 
virtually every area of society about the need to reform our educational 
system to guarantee that students obtain educational fundamentals and to 
ensure that the United States renains cofrpetl tlve In the global market. 
Most often, educational refc n Initiatives have focused on the need to 
improve students' skills in the areas of math and science. 

He would certainly concur with the ffphasls on isiath and science, but would 
also point out that civic education for the R)0st obvious reasons is equally 
iBportant In the world's leading democracy. It Is In their role as citizens 
that young people will be nak.l'^g decisions relating to maintaining justice, 
upgrading the quality of life, preserving denocratic Institutions and 
protecting the envlron^nent. Informed and active citizens, thoroughly 
grounded In the principles and values of enduring Anierlcan traditions, are 
essential to a responsive govein«ii€nt and a supportive coonunlty. Events 
that are taking place alt over the world are living testlRiony to the Extent 
to which individual citizens can rnake a difference. Most certainly. 
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recrultfijent of bright, articulate, and informed history and civic educators 
can have a trewndous impact on our own future. 

Hr. Chairfi«n, I would especially like to focus my remarks on the necessity 
of providing exeoplary inservice opportunities for teachers. He believe 
these opportunities are vital to meaningful reform in education. For nearly 
twenty years, the Close Up Foundation has worked directly with hundreds of 
thousands of young people and teachers to help thea understand the 
underpin'-'ngs and processes of our system of govern»nent. Consistently 
educators tell us that their particip< tion in Close Up activities both here 
in Washington and in the state and Ircal programs that we conduct throughout 
the country are rejuvenating personally and have upgraded their capacity to 
present currenl and ineaningful Instruction. 

Hu%: t'eachers are excited, their enthusiasm motivates students. Khen they 
receive opportunities to Interact with legislators, meBibers of the executive 
branch, 'obbyists, journalists, political theorists and academics, educatO'-s 
are able to nake government cotne alive for students in a very real sense. 
Hhen they see innovative ard creative teaching strategies nodeled by 
experienced te:cher trainers, . xators will use these techniques to enliven 
and enrich their classrooffl instruction. 

This is not "pie in the sky," Hr, Chairman, nor is it the impossible dream. 
These are the kinds of things we do at Close Up and since our inception as 
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an organization, the response front educators has ieexu^posltlve and 
iV.artwarralngly encouraging. Investing in the education of teachers, 
recognizing their professionalism and building their self esteem, shoulo be 
a priority cocpoient of America's move toward educational reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that you have included Title III, Professional 
Development Academies, to focus on teacher inservice training as part of the 
"*Twenty-Flrst Century Teachers Act." 

I would respectfully hope that the CommUtee would consider a few additional 
issues as you move forward on the teacher inservice component of your bill. 
First, I would urge the incl»*sion of experiential elements in any 
Professional Development Academy curricula. Much of our worl; with teachers 
Involves learning about government firsthand. During their wee); in 
Haishlngton or in state capitals, our teacher participants learn about the 
pressing Issues of the day, the legislative process, and also have an 
opportunity to meet with a wide range of Individuals Involved In shaping 
pi'bllc policy. Teachers are able to discuss Issues with Members of Congress 
or State Legislators, Executive Branch rt^resentatlves , members of the 
press, and others. Indeed virtually every Member of this Committee has been 
part of their continuing education. This Interaction is what teachers have 
valued and appreciated the most. 

Second, research has shown that inservice training should not be a 
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short-tero op one-tlroe proposltton. There must be ongoing, continuous, and 
responsive support for participants. Professional Development Academies 
should strive to provide >jar-round resource assistance and support. Third. 
AcaOemles n!ust be geared to relevant r.eeds, devoting significant tine to 
developing Instructional fraterlals that reflect the most promW^ng teaching 
methodologies and current practices. Hhere possible, deliver systems should 
be direct, but it seems apparent that it will be impossible to reach the 
required significant number of teachers by conventional means alone. For 
this reason. Academies should also have the capability to present 
Instruction using the most up-to-date technology. This would Include 
Interactive television anc< conferencing, as well as direct and ongoing 
contc^ct through computers both among teachers as peers and between teachers 
and the Academy. Tne Academy should have the capacity and expertise xo 
review an^l critique classrocm-based videoed Instruction. 

Our experience utilizing technology has demonstrated its value for teachers 
and students alike. For more than ten ye<jrs. Close Up has produced public 
affairs programming aired weekly on C-SPAN. Tapes of our programs are used 
often and effectively by civic and government teachers in classrooms 
throughout the country. We have also seen the value of teleconferencing, 
linking students and teachers at multiple classrooms sites with .uests In 
Washington or at one or more of the sites. Again, many of you have shared 
your expertise In th>> way The possibilities of networking Professional 
Development Academies, inservice training, and teachers are important and 
abundant. 
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Mr Chairman, here Is no doubt that Increased InservUe opportunities wlH 
benefit <»ach and every teacher who participates. The ultlfpate 
beneficU les. of course, will be their students. He would recommend, 
however, that Acadernles pay particular attention to teachers serving 
populations that are tradittonally disadvantaged and underserved. Finally, 
we would encourage the Cofitnlttee to provide latitude with respect to 
requirements for establishing Academies He would encourage you to deem 
nonprofit Organizations eligible to apply for grants to help establish and 
conduct ssional Development Acadeinles. It may also be logical for S0T,e 
Academies to be subject specific. Approaches and methodologies for one 
dliClpllne may not always translate to another. 

Mr Chalrrian, thanK you for the opportunity to present testimony. Again. I 
cocwend you and your colleagues for focusing your attention on this very 
critical Issue I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 
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